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TRANSACTIONS 

OPTRE 

ALBAXfT INSTITUTE. 



JUNE, 1828. 



' Hie Albany Institute is composed of two Societiesy which for 
various periods of time have existed in this city — the Society for 
the Promotion of Useful Arts in the State of NeuhYork^ and the 
Albany Lycewn of Natural History. Circumstances not neces- 
sary to be explained, led to an union of efibrt and property between 
their members and other citizens, and as a necessary consequence, 
to an enlargement of the objects of investigation. The present 
title of the association was adopted, under the idea that it would 
comprise the pursuit, both of science and literature, in their most 
extensive sense. 

It has been deemed advisable to commence the publicatiori of 
some of the papers read before the Society. The members do not 
flatter themselves that they will greatly add to the general stock of 
knowledge^-they may hope, however, that their efibrts will tend 
to disseminate a taste (or it. 
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4 VariaHoni of ike Magnetic Needle. 

Art. I. Table of Variatione of ike Magnetic Needle^ copied from 
one fumisked by ike late Gen. Schutler to S. Db Witt, 
Surveyor-GeneFal. 

PreMnted27th April, 1825. 

I now present to the Institute, for the purpose of having it pre- 
served, what I consider an interesting document It is a Table 
shewing the changes in the variation of the magnetic needle at Bos- 
ton, Falmouth and Penobscot, from 1672 to 1800, embracing a 
period of 128 years, copied from a paper furnished me by the 
late General Schuyler. The difference of variation betwi^en the 
two epochs appears to be 5^ 53', giving a little more than two and 
three quarters of a minute for the mean annual variation, or thQ 
rate at which the north point of the needle approached the pole from 
the west, during that period. 

As long as I can remember, the surveyors in our country, in re» 
tracing old lines, have allowed at (1?^ r^te ^f three minutes per 
year, and acquiesced in the correctness of that ruljs till the year 
1805. 

Some time after I settled in Albany, which was in 1785, 1 estab- 
lished a true meridian, on which I occasionally set a compass fi>r 
the purpose of observing the variation of the needle ; and from these 
observations I found no reason for departing from the old rule until 
1807 ; when to my surprize I found that a sudden change had taken 
place in the direction pf thp n^CMlle. And, in order to ascertain its 
extent, I examined a number of lines, which had been run before. 
Among others, the courses of the Great Western and Schenectady 
Turnpike Roads, which in 1805 had been surveyed by Mr. John 
Bandel, junr. then attached to my, office. The result was as M- 
lows:— 

1805, July 30, Great Western Turnpike Road, N. OP i& W. 

1807, Sept. 4. do. N. 61© _ W. 

1805, July 30. Schenectady Turnpike Road, N. 35^ 20^ W. 

1807, Sept. 4. do. N. 34© 35^ W. 

Making a difierence on each of 00^ 45^ 

Shewing that in about two years and a month, the needle had 
changed, contrary to its former direction of annual variation, about 
forty-five minutes of a degree. An examination of several other 
lines confirmed this result. 
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A view along the meridian, which I had formerly eatablished, hav- 
ing for aey^iil years heen obstmcted by buildings, I made obser- 
vations assisted by Mr. Randel, on the 1st, 2d, 3d, & 4th October, 
1817, with a good transit ipatrument, for the purpose of drawing a 
meridian line across the public square in this city ; the particukrt 
of which are contained in the 2d part of the 4th volume of the 
Transactions of the Society for the Promotion of useful Arts. — ^The 
needle was then found to point 5° 44' to the west of north. An ob- 
servation made on the 1st August, 1818, shewed it to be 6^4d'» 
and on the 24th of the present month of April (1825) between 9 and 
10, A. M. it was exactly 6^ W ; all which shews that there has been 
since 1817 a retrograde motion of the needle of about two minutes 
per year — whether this is general or local, I have not had the means 
of ascertaining. Mr. Joseph Henry^ a member of the Institute, sur- 
veyed a farm in the town of Coeymans, not many days ago, which 
had beenmn by the late Jobn E. Van Aleny one of the best survey- 
ors of our oeuBtrjr, in 1788, and the variation was found to be one 
degree, asaemly as could be ascertained, in the same way ; that is, 
Irom the north to the west. 

It will be recollected that in 1806, a total oclipse of the sun, of 
uncommon duration, took its range over our country. May I be 
permitted to escape the charge of advancing an absurdity, in sug- 
gesting the possibility that the lunar effluvia conveyed to the earth 
|>y the rays of the sun, on that occasion, might have had an agency 
in producing the phenomenon I have described.* Be that as it may, 
Ahere appears to be something remarkable in the coincidence of 
these occurrences. 

* In a Memoir which I had the honor of readioe before the Institute 
some time since, on "the Functions of the Moon/' which will probably 
appear in some future publication of our Transactions, I have eitended 
miy remarks in relation to the probability, that the eclipse of 1800, had an 
eflrect on the polarity of the magnetic needle. 
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8 Luminous Jlppiarauu ofAe Ocean. 

AftT. IL On the Luminous Appiaeanci of the Ocean» by Lieut. 
Thomas R. Inoalls, U. S. Army, Corresponding Member. 

Read March 26, 1828. 

This beautiful phenomenon, which once bore the poetical title of 
<' phosphorescence of the ocean,'' has more recently I believe rest- 
ed between two solutions : that it is caused by animalculse, or by 
the OTuk of fishes. The writer in a recent foreign periodical, in- 
clines to the former opinion—- viz. that the luminous appearance of 
the ocean is caused by animalculse. As I have been, for some time 
inclined to the opposite view of this subject, I am induced to sub- 
mit an account of some observations made a few years since in* the 
humble pursuit of science. 

In the practice of sea bathing at night, in a southern latitude, l 
had of course noticed and admired the beautiful sparkling of the- 
water when agitated or resisted— but the myriads of bodies of 
whatsoever sort which emitted these corruscations, were alike in- 
visible and impalpable. On one occasion however 1 struck my arm 
against a small soft mass, which immediately emitted a flash of two 
or three inches in diameter. But the mass eluded my attempts to 
secure it, as it was invisible the moment it parted from ita acciden- 
tal contact with my arm. This occurred several times afterwards, 
and I began to think I perceived a sensation of warmth whenever 
I struck one of these bodies, though aware how liable I was to be 
deceived by the almost irresistable association of light and heat in 
the mind. A very large one ultimately convinced me I was not 
deceived ; the sensation being on this occasion perfectly distinct- 
grateful— and continuing for a minute or two after the touch. 

The masses of marine ovula, left by the tide to heat and hatch 
on the beach, I had long before observed through the whole pro- 
cess of vivification. First, a transparent mass of jelly nextmark- 

ed by a white opake speck a little distant from the centre— third, 
this spot fringed with a red border, of the colour of arterial blood ; 
next, a kind of irregular pulsation, accompanied by the develope- 
ment of certain white contractile fibres, and the extension of several 
large red lines, in radial directions from the focal opake speck — the 
appearance of a black speck, ultimately a defined head— and finally. 
I have seen the rising tide shake out from the mass, the perfect ani- 
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mal, apparently in the full possession of life f certainly exercising 
the important function of apprehension of danger. 

The identity of this ovulum, wi^ the luminous bodies 1 encoun- 
tered in the water, appeared probable, from their size, consistency 
and: abounding in the same regions. It was soon after ascertain* 
ed t for on a night when the sea was somewhat agitated, I observ- 
ed the same corruscations in the waves breaking on die beach, and 
succeeded in obtaining several of the illuminating bodies, by the 
light of their o¥m flashes. They appeared, as I expected, identical. 

Whea examined by candle-light, to overcome the glare of their 
brilliancy^ and at the same tHne observe their action more clearly, 
the power of illumination appeared to reside in a similar &cal point 
to that described as the place of the first phenomena of vivification ; 
and the flushes which could be procured by irritating the mass with, 
the end of a pencil^ diverged from this point in lines similar in mag- 
nitude and direction, to the large red ones, mentioned in that pro- 
eess.. i regret, that it did not occur to. me to electrically insulate 
one of these bodies, and endeavour to obtain shocks ; but I was too 
much occupied with the question above stated^ to avail myself of 
the means in my hands, of making some interesting experiments 
on the theory of life.. 

The existence of those large oormscating bodies in the ocean, 
has been before recorded, and there is, I believe, a paper on this 
subject, by Dr. Mitchill, published ten or twelve years ago ; but 
it is thought some parts of the observations are not on record| and 
they are now submitted in the hope of being in some small degree 
usefuU— or pardoned if superfluous. 

The conclusiona I formed on this subject were, that in this in- 
stance a luminous appearance in the ocean was produced by ma- 
rine ovula; and by a rule of philosophising, all such appear- 
ances not proved to proceed from another source, and not inconsis*' 
tant with this cause, are fairly assignable to the same origin. 

WaUrvUet Arsenal. 
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10 Geographical Botany of Hu ' United Stdtes. 

Aet. 111. On the Giooraphical Botany of the United Sta^mt 

Bif Lewis C. Bjbgk, M. D. 

Part I. 

Read March 26, 1828. 

The science of Geographical Botany has for several years re^- 
ceived distinguished attention from many celebrated European bo- 
tanists. Linneus, the founder of the system which has immortalized 
his name, made the first contributions to this interesting depart- 
ment ; but it is since his time that the facts which^ave been col^ 
lected, have been moulded into form, and that their practical appli- 
cation has been pointed out. In the accomplishment of this great 
work, the researches of Wahlenberg, of Humboldt, and of Robert 
Brown, are conspicuous. These have been succeeded by others in 
rarious parts of Europe, and vegetable geography has now become 
a subject of general interest to alfwho are engaged in investigatmg 
the products of vegetation. 

Hitherto these efl^rts, on the other sid6 of the Atlantic, have not 
been seconded by any corresponding ones in our country ; and for 
all the facts that we possess concerning the distribution and history 
of its vegetable productions, we are indebted wholly to the works of 
foreigners. But in these, many incorrect positions are advanced 
and many interesting facts entirely overlooked. This will appear 
less strange when we reflect, that the numerous additroqs which 
have been made to our Flora during the last ten years, are only to be 
found scattered through numerous scientific journals and the trans- 
actions of scientific societies, which perhaps seldom meet the eye 
of foreign botanists. 

Satisfied that a more complete examination of the Geographical 
Botany of the United States, would amply repay the labour necessa- 
ry for its completion, I devoted myself to the task — under the full 
conviction, that in every science, the humble though laborious busi- 
ness of collecting facts must precede the establishment of general 
principles. The result of these investigations I am now induced to 
present, in the hope that, should they be without interest to the gen- 
enral reader, they may at least be of some value to the planto-ge- 
ographer. 

As an introduction to my remarks, it is necessary to premise— that 
the territory at present claimed by the United States, extends fit)m 
the 25th to the 54th parallel of north latitude, and from the 67th to 
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the 124th degree of west longitude from London ; its eiitieiue 
'length being 2780 English miles ; its greatest breadth 1300 mUes, 
and its area about 2,300,000 square miles — ^Tliat this immense 
territory is traversed by two great chains of mountains, in a direo- 
tion approaching to north and south : the Alleghanies on the east side, 
and the Rocky Mountains on the west ; the former varying in height 
from 2500 to 4000 feet, the latter reaching the height of 12,000 
feet — thus dividing the whole territory idto three regions, the east- 
em, the western, and the middle ; the latter comprising the great 
basin or valley of the Mississippi. 

By an inspection of the earth's surface, it is found that those 
plants which possess the lowest degree of organization, are most 
extensively disseminated. Those which are placed on the very 
confines of vegetable life, and are almost blended with inorganic 
nature, are distributed every where upon the earth, when circum- 
stances favourable to their production occur. Of this number we 
may mention the Fungi, the AlgsB and the Lichens, which are 
fonnd'in couiitHes the most distant from each other, and at different 
)3idtances from the equator. ** Europe and New-Holland," accord- 
Hng to Robert Brown, " have a number of Lichens, almost indeed 
two-thirds of those which have hitherto been discoverd in New- 
Holland, of the same species with those that exist in Europe. Of 
the hepatic and frondose Mosses, nearly one-third belong equally 
to New-Holland and to Europe. And with respect to the Algse, 
not only Conferva, but Fuci, are common to the most distant seas. 
LanUnaria Jigarum^ Lam. for instance, is found in Greenland| in 
Hudson's Bay, in Kamschatka, and in the Indian Ocean. JETofy* 
dry 8 siliquosay Lyngh, Sphcerococcus ciliatus, Ag. and many oth- 
ers, have a distribution equally extensive." (DeCandotte and 
SjprengeVs Elements of (lie Philosophy of Plants^ p. 265.) 

So far as we are acquainted with the Cryptogamous plants of our 
own country, they o^r no exception to the remarks just offered. 
Not only do the Fungi, the AlgSB and the Lichens of the different 
parts resemble each other^ but many of the Hepatici and Mosses are- 
found from one extreme of the continent to the other. But it should 
'be remarked, that the Cryptogamous plants of the United States 
are as yet very imperfectly understood, and hence no sure data are 
furnished for examining their distribution^ This will be sufficient- 
-ly apparent when it is stated, that the number of these plants enu- 
merated in the second edition of Muhlenberg's Catalogue, yf^ 
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1818, is less than 900, including the Filices.* If anj reliance 
is to be placed on the comparative number of Phenogamous and 
Cryptogamous plants in other countries, probably some thou- 
sands will be added to the above list when our botenists direct their 
attention to the investigation of this class of plants,. It should be 
mentioned that L. -de Schweinitz has already added a great number 
to the list of Hepatic Mosses and to the Fungi.t Future examina«> 
tions will bring to light a proportionate number of neglected species 
belonging to the other orders, and will justify the conjecture which 
has been made. 

Passing by, therefore, for the present, those neglected objects of 
the vegetable kingdom, 1 shall confine myself exclusively to the 
Phenogamous plants, of which probably, the greater part, indigent 
ous to the United States, are already known and tolerably described* 
Still it cannot be doubted Uiat a considerable number have escaped 
notice, as many parts of the country have been quite imperfectly 
explored. 

The section of country included within the limits of the United 
States and Territories, as defined previous to tlie cession of Louisi- 
ana and the Floridas, has been examined with considerable care, 
and its botanical productions are enumerated and described in vari- 
ous local and general Floras. The most important are those of 
Walter, Catesby, Clayton, Michaux ; and of the more recent ones, 
those of Bigelow, Barton, Muhlenberg, Pursh, Elliott, Nuttall, 
Eaton and Torrey. On looking over these Floras, we find that they 
are chie^y devoted to such plants as have been found east of Ihe 
Alleghanies, though the general works contain descriptions of many 
species found west of that range. In addition to this, a few local ca- 
talogues have been published of plants found in particular parts of 
the western region. Such are a catalogue of plants found near Cin- 
cinnati, in Dr. Drake's Picture — a catalogue of plants found near 
Louisville, in Kentucky, by Dr. M'Murtrie, in his sketches of 
Louisville. A list of plants in the neighbourhood of Cannasarga 
river, (Cherokee country) published in the 1st volume of Silliman's 
Journal — Contributions to the Botany of Illinois and Missouri, by 
the author of this essay, in vols. 10, 11 and 14 of the same work, 
&c. 

• These, however, were with few exceptions, found in Pennsylvania. 

t SchweiniU's manuscript, containing an account of 1373 Fungi, found in Upper 
Carolina, was edited by Schwaegrichen in 1823, under the tide of** Synopais Fuo- 
gonim CarohnsB Superioris," in a thiii volume, 4to; and it is not a little singular to 
^serve, how many of these are common to Europe as well as America. Hooktr'M 
ritstory of Amerxcan Botany. 
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So far as my informatioa extends, the following tracts, iocltided 
ivithin the lioiits under consideration, have not yet been examined 
with that attention, which is necessary to a complete developement 
of their botanical productions, viz. The ranges of mountains in ttie 
Eastern States, as well as the extensive range of the Alleghanies, 
throughot^ their whole course from north to south-^the savannahs, 
of the Southern States — ^the vast praries of Ohio, Indiana and Dli- 
Qois — and the shores of the large lakes upon a part of our Northern 
Frontier. From these, the acute and enterprising botanist would 
draw treasures, more than sufficient to compensate him (or the dif- 
ficulties and dangers, which he must necessarily encounter. 

The cession of Louisiana to^the American government in 1903, 
-was an event no less interesting to the naturalist than to the^states- 
man. Previous to that time, the only knowledge we possessed of 
the productions of that extensive and various country, were a few 
scanty notices contained in the works of travellers ; most of which 
were not calculated to give the botanist that kind of information 
which he desired. Since the event just mentioned, however, sev* 
«ral naturalists of experience have explored that interesting territo- 
>ry, and have published the results of their explorations. Among 
4hese should be particularly noticed the names of Bradbury,* Nuft- 
4all and Pursb ; and moro recently, Drs. Baldwin and E. James* 
who were attached to the several expeditions of Major Long. I 
should also particularly mention the Florula Ludoviciana, published 
^y Mr. Rafinesque, in 1S17. A notice of such species as were 
discovered in this region, up to the year 1S18, will be found in the 
Taluable work of Mr. Nuttal. Of the remaining ones, the only 
account that we have is to be found in the different journab of the 
expeditions and in various American periodicals«t 

* For the botanical discoveries of Mr. Bradburj, see his trarels in the Interior 
^f America.— iV. V, Medical ReposUoryt vol. 17, and the Appendix to Purth't 
Flora. 

f Catalogue of plants collected during- a journey to and from the Rocky Moan- 
tains, during the snninier of 1820, by Edwin P. James. Trantactumt of tht 
American Philosophical Society, N. S. vol. 2, p. 1 72. 

Description of gome New and Rare Plants from the Rocky Mountains, by Dr. E. 
James. By John Torrey, AnnaU N, Y, Lye. vol. 1, p. 30. 

Description ot some New Grasses, by the same. Ann, N, F. Lye, toI. 1, p. 148^ 

Some account of a collection of Plants, made during a Journey to the Rocky 

Mountains, in 1820, by Dr. Torrey. Ann,'N, Y. Lye, vol. 2, p. 161— contains a 

notice of 481 species. 

Mr. Nuttall's Travels in the Arkansa, and his description otNew Plants fromtb« 
Arkansa. Jour, Acad, Nat, Sciences, Philadelphia, vol. 2, p. 141—179. voL 5, 
p. 132. 

Catalogue of the Plants collected during the second expedition of Major Long. 
By L. De Schweinitz. Jour, 2d Expedition, 
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But in this extensive territoiy, botanical investigation has bMi 
thus far confined chieflj to the banks of the larger streams ; nor 
^ave even these been examined throughout successive seasons. 
The mountainous tracts — the vast plains — and the whole southern 
and western part, have been in a good degree neglected. The dis- 
coveries of Mr. Nuttall and Dr. James, are a sufficient surety of 
the abundant harvest still unreaped at the base of the Rocky Moun* 
tains ; on the head waters of the Arkansas and Red River, and on 
the confines of Mexico and California. 

For information concerning the vegetable products of our North 
West Coast, we are indebted chiefly to Prof. Pallas, Mr. Menzies, 
and to our own countryman, Meriwether Lewis ; who, during his 
celebrated expedition, brought from the mouth of the Columbia^ 
many new and interesting objects. It is a subject of congratular 
tion, that Mr. Douglass, under the patronage of ^ London Horti- 
cultural Society, has devoted two or ^ree years to the^examinatioA 
of the botany of this part of the United States, and has made many 
valuable discoveries ; and among others, that of a new species of 
Pine, which is said greatly to excel any that has been hitherto 
known on this continent. We anticipate the early publication of 
his Flora, which must throw much light upon the geographical bot- 
any of this continent. 

The Floridas, previous to their cession to the United States, 
were visited by the elder Bertram. Since that time, a few addi- 
tions to their Flora have been communicated by Mr. Nuttall ;* but 
they have not by any means been thoroughly explored* 

Such is the extent of which the various sections of the United 
States have been botanically investigated. How much still re- 
mains to be done, may be gathered from the following facts : 

The number of Phenogamous plants enumerated by Nuttall in his 
Genera of North American Plants, published in 1818, is about 
3230. This, however, includes several species which are peculiar 
to Canada, Labrador, and Hudson's Bay. If we deduct these, 
and then add such as have been discovered within the limits of the 
United States, since the year 1818, the number of species at pre- 
sent known will not be far from 3500 ; and this from a country 
whose area is about 2,300,000 square miles. 

In France^ whose area is about 200,000 square miles, La Marck 
and De Candolle enumerated, in 1806, 4668 species, of which 
1472 were Cryptogamous and 3216 Phenogamous ; but a few less 
than were known to be natives of the United States in 1818. 

•SUlimanU JourtuU, vol. 5, p. 386. 
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I regret, that I have not at present the means of extending thid 
comparison to the Floras of other countries. This deficiency, I 
hope to be able hereafler to supply. 

The plants of the United States are distributed into 93 of the 
liatural orders of Jussieu, of which the most numerous are the Co- 
rymbifera, Graminess, Cjrperoidess, Leguminoseae, Rosaceso, 
AmentacesB, and Labiatas, in the order they have been named ; 
and which, together, possess about 1400 species. Of the remain- 
ing orders, few contain above 50 species, and nearly one half less 
OianlO. 

The general distribution of these plants through the different sec- 
tions of the United States, will next claim our attention ; though 
we must premise, that the materials for that purpose are still quite 
scanty. 

la Torrey's Compendium of the Flora of the Northern and Mid- 
dle States, published in 1826, are enumerated 1900 Phenogamous 
species, and there is about the same number of Indigenous species 
in Eaton's Manual. The territory, included in this enumeration, 
is north of the 38th degree of north latitude, and east of the eastern 
boundary of Ohio. 

From a patient examination of the North American Flora of 
Pursh, 1814, and Elliott's Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina 
and Georgia^ I find that the number of species in the Atlantic States 
south of the 38th degree of N. latitude, is about 2300 species. 

By a comparison of these Floras, I find also, that 650 species 
are peculiar to the Northern States as above designated, and about 
1050 peculiar to the territory south of the 38th degree ; and of about 
800 or 900 species heretofore noticed west of the above, from 200 
to 300 are peculiar to that region. I use the term peculiar^ be- 
cause they appear to flourish best, and be most at home there ; 
not that the line is in every case exactly upon the limits just assign- 
ed. 

From these statements it may be inferred, that from 12 to 1300 
species are more or less common to the Northern and . Southern re- 
gions on the Atlantic coast ; and that of the plants found west, 5 or 
600 species are also common to the Atlantic region. Some of 
these have a very extensive range of locality. I shall notice a few 
of the most striking examples. 

Dulichium spithaceum, Richard. This glumaceous plant is found 
in the moist sandy soils and on the banks of streams in Georgia, 
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and passing dirough the Carolinas, it is met with in Yirginiay at 
Philadelphia, and as far north as Boston. It is met with in similar 
situations through the Middle States, and as far west as Missouri : 
laving a range, therefore, of 1000 miles north and south, and of 
<he same extent east and west, and I am inclined to believe it will 
be fi>und as far west as the base of the Rocky Mountains, It is 
moreover peculiar to the United States, and exists in situation* 
which oppose to the opinion that it has emigrated from place to 
place. 

Cephalanthus occidentalisj Ldn, Has a range equally extensive.. 
It grows also in the swamps, ponds, and margins of streams, and 
does not appear to undergo much''change in its appearance.. Found 
as far west as the Canadian fork of the Arkansas. 

MitcheUa repens^ Lin. with its fragrant flowers, is found in the 
shady forests of Canada, and in similar situations through the 
Northern Atlantic States, and as far south as Georgia. Also on 
the Arkansas, and in the Cherokee country. 

Dodecantheon media, lAn. (American cowslip,) though not so 
common at any given place, has an extensive range from east to 
west We find it in Pennyslvania, Ohio, Missouri, and specimens 
were collected by Captain Lewis at the mountainous sources of the • 
Missouri ; and within the Rocky Mountains, by Dr. James. 

Tradescantia virginica, L. extends through the Atlantio States,, 
firom Pennsylvania to Georgia-— westward through Ohio, on the 
western shores of Lake Michigan, and through the Prairies of Ilr 
linois and Missouri. It is also found in the Cherokee country. 

The history of the genus Trillium, which, with a single excep* 
tion, belongs to North America, is highly interesting in connexion 
with the view we are taking. Some of the species, as T. grandi- 
jtorum, Salisb, T. er^ctum, Fursh, have a range of the widest 
extent. T. grandiflorum is found in the mountains of Georgia and 
Carolina ; in Virginia and Pennsylvania ; near Albany, New-York, 
and in the western part of the latter state ; becoming more abun- 
dant through the moist prairies of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Other species of this genus have a more- limited range, and oth- 
ers again, though not found in the Northern Atlantic States, are 
seen in Carolina and Georgia, and passing west of the Alleghanies, 
are found again on the banks of the Arkansas and Missisippi. 
Such are the sessile species, of which two have already been des- 
cribed, and the number of which will undoubtedly be increased. 
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The observation just made, brings me to the consideration of 
another point of much interest to the planto-geographer ; and it is, 
that the Southern Atlantic States, and the more northern and wes- 
tern sections of the United States, have many common species and 
genera whi<ih are not found elsewhere ; and this too, as I hope 
hereafter to show, is entirely independent of any great similarity of 
climate. 

This ap|[>^rs id be more particiilafly applicable to the natural 
families, Compositse, Leguminosae, and Euphorbiacese. Of the 
former we may enumerate tbe following genera, viz. Chrywcamaj 
'' Hemenopappusy EcUpta, Galardia and Silphiwn. Of the Legu- 
mmo&ad-^Psoraleay Ihdigoferay Peiahstemon^ Dalea, Amorplia and 
Sehrankia. Of die Etiphorbiacede, we may enumerate 8tytUngia^ 
Craton and Jatropha, These genera have scarcely a single repre- 
sentative in that portion of the Northern States which is east of 
the AUeghanies. Their northern limit on the Atlantic is the 34th or 
35th^ N. L. but they are found westward, on the banks of the 
Mississippi, the Arkatisa, the Platte, and the Missouri, in some 
cases, as far north as the latitude of 41^. To this catalogue I 
might add thef Keed or Cane, Miegia macrospermoy Pers, which 
to the east is confined to East Florida and the lower part of Geor* 
gia, but at the west is found on all the streams, as far as the 
Platte — In other cases, particular species of genera, which are 
widely distributed, follow the same law-~Of this number are Ver' 
bena ttricta^ h* and F, aubUUay Lin. Coreopsis crassifoUa^ Ait 
Scutellaria cordlfoUay and others. 

But there are also strOcing peculiarities in the vegetation of the 
different sections of the United States, which should not pass un- 
noticed. To the Southern Atlantic region belongs the splendid 
Magnolia grandifloray the beautiful yellow Jessamine, Gelsend- 
nam nitidum; several species of Styraxy MarshaUiaj ErianthuSf 
and Chamarops; the Sdbal pumUay (false palm;) Olea ameri' 
eanay (American olive ;) Ixia cdestinay Purshy HeUotropium in* 
dicum and europeum; Jussiuea grandiflora ; Chioeocca racemosa ; 
Pinkneya pubescenSy Szc. &c. 

The botanist win at once observe in this region, the out-crops, if 
I may so term it, of a tropical vegetation ; and we find the same, or 
closely allied, species, in South America and in the West India Isl- 
ands. Hence the richness of its foliage and its flowers, and the 
greater number of species found here. In the latter respect, the 

3 
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^p^od Staljes {om» np exception to the obfiiertatioii vliidi appliea^ 
to p^ier parts of the gf^f viz : &at in approaching the tropics th^' 
vegetable formfr become not only more ri^h in their colopi^gy ^ni^ 
i|iore li|3f3^riapt in their growth^ but also that ^e nun^ber of the spe* 
cij9s \b grejatly increasecL Tb'C0|:ifirn^ what h^s just been said, I 
if^d qn\j lepiBat, that l^r. Elliott, in l^is Flora of South C^oUa^ 
and Georgia, enumerates as found in these two states alone, ^i|( 
^00 fppre i^henogampus plants, tbw belong to ^11 the Ifovtbemy 
i^^4 fiddle States. It may also be adde^l, that of 619 genera^ 
described by Elliptt a^ belonging tf> South Carolina w^ QeorgijSk 
1^9 af e not ^nd in the Flora of the Northern Slates ;. ^ th»t pf ' 
592 geoer^ enufAerated ii^ Torrey's Compendium, 73.a^ not&m^ 
ip thp work of Elliojtt, though some of tl^ese occi^r m Virginia^ 

Proceeding to thjS Pforth, the speeies just cited as ch^aracteristiesi 

^f the So^thi^n yeget^itipn, gf adually di^ppear ; and ^ iirp reach^ 

yir^inia, y^e n^eet ^itb pther fprms indic^^ive of a morp fiorthern rpt 

j;ion. This p^y be said to be the neutral ground befiveen the wrth^ 

i|^ l^e soptb, and does not assume the decided charactpr of eithiart 

iVs >re fprjch?pi)nsylvai|ia,rfew- Jersey, ^d Np^i^rYprJit, a chapge- 

i^ t}ie aspect of the forest^ ip observable. T^e Pinu9 rigidq^ ii,. 

(pitplj pinjEu) Fv^ stpolw, U (lYhite pine^) firm caua^nsia^ I^^ 

(|i^)pck 9prj?ce,) which in the spj|th^e popfyied to the roouRtaii^. 

pus rsiP^eSy and then stintpd ip their grpwth, r^e to their native height^ 

pp (^p |ow^»ftd^. 'nw samp paay be sai^ pf t^ Pinus olM* 4i<wi, 

(vbit^ ?|«npfit) Pinu9 ni^ra^ Aiton^ (biack sprppe,) and fimf iWh 

crocarpa^ Lamb. P. pendula, (red ppd black l^p^.), Her% pn tho- 

|m^8 of strpams, ip marsjies and elseii|rheire| are the Tht^tfftpcci^en'^ 

tfiUs^ R (wl^itp cedar,) jpetuh gcfpffrace^^ Mifh. B. jBf!P^f^U(h 

^t<o«^ (white birch,) B,ptula l^if^f L. (black Inrch,) ^d Befidq ^. 

u^a^ J^iton^ (yellow bircji,) which, ff found ^tajl in the gouthew^ 

Statps, are confinp4 tp the Alleghpnie^. Of the smaller trees^ th» 

Willows ar^ alsp peculiar ip this respect Of from 40 tp §0 sppcie% 

at present knpwn as bebnging to the United Statps,.nQf pfiore th^ 

six are found much south pf Pennsylvania ; and Mr. Elliott reraarkSf 

that the Salix nigra^ L. (black willow,) is thp only species whiph is 

found in the low country of Carolina, except the exotic, iSf. ^byh" 

nica^ and t^e S. rtVrf^^a, which are occaajonally cultivated ip gai- 

deps. .j^fnong other plants, peculiar to the Northern Atlantic re- 

m^Uf may be named Xylosi^um ciUatwn^ Pursh^ Di^Ha cana- 

a^'li Rh9dor0 canadensis j; several species of BH^s^ Celasiruif 
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^sMtubMj Beheuehzetia ptOik^itU; Mv^^itl spe^ieft of IS^Miimm^ 
Pyrold and HndMmiai ^hich are not rttprosented in Ae Bootiieni 
tidgion, if we except a isiDgle spedeft of EjfiUbium^ ibond on dio 
flooantainsi 

In patfdiftg to th6 west fW>m &e Alleghaiiied, new vegetAle twnti 
€^pear,tfa6tlgh a similarttvoriatitade prevails. This difibrence be^ 
^^Ornes striking as #e cross tiie Mississippi* In the forests we no# 
fioid an abundance of tlie CtUxB ^ansffdUdj (hack berry,) Acer tU" 
gundoy (alrh leaved maple,) Qaercui maerocarpaj (over-cu(M)ak,) 
A^ittUnu irilotxjf, (papaw,) several species of Aesculu^, (buckeye,) 
viz: Ae. Jlava, pavia, mdcrostachya, &c.ihe coffee tree, Oymno^ 
tladm canadensis, Gkditschia triacanthos, (honey locust,) Jugtang 
nUtafotfnh, (peccan,) and J, nigray Cercis canadenns^ {red bud ;) 
and on the banks of sti'eatns, Sdiz UngifoUay Popidue anguUUaf 
(ootton wood.) These, although not all peculiar to this section, (brm 
ptotninent features in hs vegetation. Among the more rare produe- 
tions of the Western fbrests, we may also mention the Yellow Wood, 
or Bois <l'arc, Maclnta aurantiaca^ Nutt. extending westward to 
the banks of the Little Missouri, and which is so extensively em- 
ployed by the natives of &at section. Among the more humble 
plants, the splendid R&sa mbifoliay IL Brovm^ which is abundant 
on the margins of pr«iries, may be adverted to; as also several spe- 
cies of Mbnarda^ Penstemon, Oenothera and NuttaHia^ TVoxt- 
nufn glanctm^ Nnit, and T. marginatum^ CoUinsia vemay Maho- 
nki aquifohm, NutL Glyc^rrhiza k^idotdj NutL (wild liquorice,) 
found at St. Louis, on the Platte river and Rocky Mountains, 
and several species of Verbenaf Ssc. &c. 

This varied and interesting vegetation, continues until we reach 
the chain of mountains whidi traverse the Western part of our con- 
tinent, on which, among many alpine plants which are found on 
the mountains in the Eastern part of this continent, in Eurq)et and ia 
Asia, are some which are peculiar. But, as has been remarkedf 
our knowledge concerning this tract, is still too limited to warrant 
any general remarks or comparisons. 

It would be interesting to notice the features of the vegetation in 
the states on die Gulf of Mexico, viz : Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, and to compare them with diose of Georgia aAd South 
Carolina ; but we are still in want of materials for this pinrpoee» 
Yet, as far as I can judge from a catalogue published under the dk 
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recttomi oCMr. ConjieUuSy a great similarity prevails ; and it ii pro- 
bable, that this continues westward to the mountains of Mexico. 

In tracing the peculiigrities of vegetation of the portion of the 
United States west of the Alleghanies, one circumstance should be 
remembered, as having a marked and powerful influence. It is, 
that this territory is watered by a magnificent stream, which holds 
a southerly course, through 20 degrees of latitude, to the Gulf of 
Mexico— diat this stream is fed by numerous tributaries from vari- 
ous parts of die Rocky Moi^ntains on the west, and from the Alle- 
ghanies on the east, which pour into it the waters of the western 
part of New-York, as well a^ those of th^ mountains of Oregqn. 
When we reject what a vast number of plants flourish on the banks 
of these various streams, and that seeds are carried by the wa- 
ters, and become fixed in the banks at other and distant places, W9t 
should not wonder if an uncommon uniforn^ity of vegetation pie^ 
vailed throughout this extensive region ; — uncommon, when com- 
pared widi tracts pf similar extent in other parts of the gbbe. An 
attentioa to this prominent feature in the geography of the western 
part of the United States, wi}l also account for die fact n^entioned 
by many travellers, that certain tropical forms reach a more north- 
ern latitude here than on the coast — and for the want of which, 
erroneous views have been entertained concerning its climate. 

I have purposely omitted to notice, until the present time, the 
vegetation upon our mountainous tracts. It is now well establisbr 
ed, that '' vegetation, in ascending above the leyel of the sea, unr 
dergpes mpdificatipns, analagous to thosi^ which attend its progress 
firom the line to either pole. With this distinction, that in the last 
case, die phenomena succeed by almost imperceptible gradations, 
while they crowd upon and follow each other in rapid successipn, 
on the ascent of mountains. The height of 4 or 5000 yards in the 
hottest parts of die globe, produces changes as distinct as the 2000 
leagues or more, which lie between the equator and the polar r^ 
gions.^' (Mirbd^ in the 2d volume of Brande^s Journal.) 

Observations of this kind, however, have been greatly extended 
by Humboldt and Bonpland, and by Decandolle. It has been es- 
timated by the latter, that in the climate of France, 180 or 200 
yards of elevation, act upon the mean temperature nearly in the ra- 
tio of a degree of latitude. 

In our own country, the observations upon the vegetation of the 
mountains have not, heretofore, been conducted with all the accu- 
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racy necessary to a full developement of this subject Bat as fiur 
as can1>e judged from the materials which we pos se s s , the same 
remarks will apply. It has already been stated, that in South 
Carolina and Georgia, various species of Pine, which in this lati- 
tude are found on the low lands, are there confined to the summits 
of the mountains. Drs. Bigelow and Boot, found on the summit 
of the White Hills, in iat 44P lb' N. at 6000 feet aboTe the 
level of the sea, natives of Lapland, Greenland and Labrador ; as 
Epihhivm tdpnum^ L. Em^tntm nigrumf L. Ledum laHfcUumf 
Ait. Menziena caruUa^ Swartz, .Rtc^ sosaftiw, L. Diapeiima, 
happonicay ^c. So also those who crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
jiritnessed the same changes of vegetation. 

The botanical examination of high mountainous tracts, whether 
in tropical 9r temperate regions, is therefiNre of extraordinary intsr- 
est ; as it affords, within a small compass, striking illustratioDS of 
many leading facts in geographical botany. At the base, vegeta- 
tion is tbri£ty, the species are numerous and similar to those of sui^ 
rounding regions^— Upon ascending, these forms become stinted in 
their growth, and gradually disappear. Others succeed, still mote 
dwarfish and hardy, and in their turn give place to the few repre- 
sentatives of the polar regions, which continue to die limit of eter- 
nal snow. In such a journey, therefore, the traveller passes as it 
were, in quick succession, firom the equator to the poles. 

A great peculiarity in the vegetation of the United States, and 
which strikes the traveller as well as tiie botanist, is the number 
and variety of its F/9rest Trees. This will be fiiUy exhibited when 
we repiark, that the single genus of Oak, comprehends within the 
United States, more species than Europe reckons within the whole 
amount of its trees. But this subject, together with a notice of 
the distribution of the Grasses, and other ikmilies of plants, will be 
noticed more in detail hereafter. 
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Art. IV. On some Modifications of the ELBCTRO-MihONKTio 
Apparatus. By Joseph Henbt. 

Read October 10, 1827. 

The subject of Electro-Magnetism^ although one of fte most in^ 
teresting branches of human knowledge, and presenting at this (hho 
the most fruitful field lor discoveryi is perhaips leiTs gelietaHy uti» 
derstood, in this country, than almost any odier departm^alof nat^ 
ural science. 

Our popular lecturers have not availed themselves of die mai^ 
interesting and novel experiments with ^Hbich it can so HberaUy 
supply them ; and, with a few exceptions, it has not ^ yet beeli 
admitted as a part of die course of Physical Studies pursued in our 
higher institutions of learning. A principal cause of this inatten^ 
tion to a subject o&ring so much to instract and unuee, is thd diA 
ficulty and expense which formerly attended fhe experin(ient»— a 
large galvanic battery, with instruments of very delicate workmao- 
fihip, bmng thought indii^;>eB8able. But diis bar to the advance- 
ment of Electro-Magnetism no longer exists ; several improve- 
ments having been made in the principles and arra&gement of the 
apparatus, whidi tend considerably to simplify its oonstructitm and 
use. Mr. Sturgeon, of Woolwich, who has been perhaps the 
most successful in these improvements, has i^own that a strong 
galvanic power is not essentially necessary, even to exhibit &e ex- 
periments on the largest scale. On the contrary, he has proved 
that it may be almost indefinitely diminished, provided the magi^ 
tic force be proportionately increased. On Mt principle h^ h&h 
iconstructed a set of instruments, with large maghets and small 
galvanic elements, which from their stee and die Ability 6f then* 
operations, are well calculated either for die private study ^ the 
public lecture room.* 

Mr. Sturgeon's suite of apparatus, though superior to any other, 
as far as it goes, does not however form a complete set ; as indeed 
it is plain that his principle of strong magnets cannot be introduced 
into every article required, and particularly into diose intended to 
exhibit the action of the earth's magnetism on a galvanic current, 
or the operation of two conjunctive wkes on each other. ' To form 
therefore a set of instruments, on a large scale, that will illustrate 
all the facts belonging to this science, with the least expense of 
galvanism, evidenUy requires some additional modification of the 

*AnnaU of Philoiopby, New Series, vol 12, page 37$. 
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lypar^tiiBy mad piorticularl; io those oases in which powerfid BWff- 
f^ts caBDQt be ptpplied. Aad such a modification appears to me to 
be obvipuslj pointed out in the construction of Prof. Schweigger's 
galvanic Multiplier :* the principles of thie instrument beipg di* 
lectly applicable to all the experiments in which Mr. Sturgeon's 
knprovement fails to be usefiil, and to those only can it be success-^ 
fully applied. The following description of the figure in Piatt L 
will render my meaning sufficiently clear. 

Fig. 1> is an apparatus on the plan of the Multiplier, to show 
^e deflection of a large magnetic needle. It consists of a coil of 
wire, A B, of an oblong form about ten inches m length and one and 
a half in width, with a small galvanic element attached to each end ; 
the coil is formed of about twenty turns of fine copper or brass wire, 
woupd widi silk, to prevent contact, and the whole bound together 
SQ as to have the appearance of a single wire. The attachment of 
^e zinc and copper is more plainly shown in Fig. 2, which repre* 
sents a coil of only two turns of wire : on the left side of the figure 
&e plates are soldered directly to the ends of the wire of the coil ; 
on the right, the plate of zinc Z, is attached to the part of the wire 
ending with copper on the other side, while the plate of copper on 
the right corresponds to the zine on the left. By this arrange- 
ment, we can instantly reverse the direction of the currents, and 
deflect Iha needle ei&er to the right oi left, by merely holding a 
fnmbler of acidulated water so as to immerse one or the other of 
^ double plates into the fluid. Thearrows at B, formed of two 
pieces of card, are intended to diow the direction of the currents, 
1^ thoj sbpuM point in the course of the wires going firom tiie 
f^per. N S, is the needle, about nine and a half inches long^ 
9Qa4e by biifi^iog together several watch springs, touched sepep 
rately, so ais» to form ^ compound magnet ; at tbo end are two balb 
9^pithj, to sl^ew the ^vement of the needle more plainly. This 
instrument ^s complete in itself and we receive the fUll dfect of the 
ii^stantaneouei inuner^iqn of the galvanic element 

Fig. 3, represents i^ modification of De la Rive's ring on a large 
scale. A B, is a coil about nine inches by six, with a small cylio- 
derofcopper, enclosing another of zinc, without bottoms, sol- 
dered to its extremities, which end at c, the whole being suspend- 
ed by a fibre of raw silk, so as to swing fi'eely in a cup of acidu- 
lated water. When this apparatus is made* sufficiently light, it 
invariably places itself, after a few oscillations, at right angles 
*See GreeQ*8 Electro-Magnetiim, page 80. 
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to the magnetic meridian. W and E, are two pieces of card, with 
letters on them, to show which side of the coil will turn to the east 
or west : they may be properly placed by recollecting that the cur- 
rent from the copper to the zinc has a tendency to circulate in a 
direction contrary to diat of the sun. 

Fig. 4, is designed to show the action of two conjunctive wires 
on each other ; A B, is a thick multiplying coil, with galvanic 
plates attached, in the same manner as shown in Fig. 2 ; c ^, is a 
lighter coil, with a double cylinder, precisely similar to Fig. 3, and 
suspended within the other by a fibre of silk, passing through a 
glass tube, (a) the end of which is inserted into an opening (b) in 
the upper side of A B ; e / are two wires supporting the glass 
tube. When the cylinder^ and the plate G are placed in vessel's 
of acidulated water, the inner coil will immediately arrange itself 
so that the currents in both coils will circulate the same way : if the 
vessel be removed from G, and D placed in the fluid, the coil c d 
will turn half-way round and ag^in settle, with thexurrents flowing 
in the same direction. Instead of the cylinder, a separate battery 
of [greater power may be used, by suspending the inner coil, as 
shown in Fig. 9 ; A A are cup& with mercury— the upper wire 
should turn on a fine steel point. 

Fig's 6 and 6, are fiK>nt and side views of a modification ofast 
instrument, described by Mr. Sturgeon. It consists of a dipping 
needle, surrounded by a multiplying coil, turned edgewise, but in 
all other respects similar to that of Fig. 1. If, when the needle is 
placed in the magnetic merkiian, and tiiecoil in the plane of the 
dip, a galvanic current be passed through it in a direction opposite 
to that of the sun, the north end of die needle will turn up, as in 
Fig. 7 ; but if in the contrary direction, it will turn down, as Fig. 
8. If the coil be placed at right angles to the dip, as shown in the 
dotted lines, and the current passed in the first mentioned direct 
tion, the needle will not alter its position, but will be more firmly 
fixed m it : if passed in the contrary direction, it will turn half-way 
round and dip with its south end. The quadrant q permita the 
coil to be readily placed, either in the plane of the dip or at right 
angles to it 
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Art. V. Notes on Mr. Pickering^ ** Vocabulary of Words and 
Phrases^ which have been supposed to be peculiar to the United 
States f^^ with preliminary Observations. By T. Rombtn Bkck. 
Bead March 18, 1839. 

B^bre a Society composed like the preMot, it is bo( neoe ee ery 
toeDiarge cm the importance of preeerving the EogUab Laogiiagey 
whether ^ken or written, in its pure state. I|i what that pori^ 
consists, may be the subject of discussion and controversyi birt 
it evidently will resolve itself at last, into that idiom whidi is in 
use among the best educated and most enlig^rteaed portkm eC te 
community. This remark indeed applies to every coonteyi iim 
ianguitge of which is not encumbered by diaJeots. IndiviAuds 
may be partial to certain words ; may deem dieir omission Joh 
proper, and may argue that their place cannot be soppiiod-»thaf 
no other will convey their precise ideas. But if geaeial custom 
has dispensed with them, a few voices will not be suflfcieiit to give 
them currency. 

Tbi^te is however a constant change in dl diis, agreeing with 
the mutationB to ^hich man and all humtti woiks are liable. Tha 
pc^ar authors of the last century are no longer the meet popular 
of this : new news are taken of amh and thiigs-HMw modes ef 
expfiessioB are invented, and tfaeever restfess and oAea origiBal 
wtM of man devdopes (mtcied means by which to cdofey Om 
ideas fdiich occupy it in such varied ptofusion. Amidst ttas al- 
teration» however, diere «re certain .names inscribed on the pages 
of the history of ev^ nation, to*whem all their posterity bum 
do homage and pay deference. The standard writers of a faun 
guage are, like the guardians of a well ordered 8tde» its presenr. 
ere from anarchy and revdution. They must be read— and as 
fir as imitation is allowable, must be copied ; not with a servile 
devotion, but a generous emulation. The language they used has 
been feund sufficient to give '* a local habitation and a name" to 
die finest imaginings of poetry and tiie loftiest flights of oratory. 
No true admirer would willingly alter it— nor would the idea be 
tolerated, that it ought to undergo such a change as to render the 
study of Hieir productions a labour, or even an effiirt. 

Believing then that reason as wdl as patriotism conspire to 
teach the importance of a certain degree of stability to a language^ 
it reipains to inquire how far innovation, or, if we please, improve- 
ment, is proper — Whether the introduction of new words is 

4 
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26 On Americanisnu. 

proper — the revival of obsolete ones, or the remodelling of pre* 
sent ones. With my present object, it is not necessary to go 
largely into this ; but an assertion may be hazarded, that it is 
apprehended deserves at least some consideration. The warrant 
to lead in making these changes should be committed to but few. 
It is not given to many among the host of writers either in this or 
any other country, fully and ccnnpletely to understand the multi* 
plied meanings of* words ; and particularly those which are either 
foreign or little in use. One of the characteristics of the English 
Language is its copiousness ; and it may be as prudent as it is 
certainly advisable, first to ascertain the point where its phrases 
are incapable of expressing the ideas intended to be communicat- 
ed. Fashion, or the superiority of some great name, sometimes 
exercises a pemiciotts influence in this respect. In the days of 
Dr. Johnson, he sanctioned the introduction of many words from 
tlM Latin — In oor own time, French words and phrases are thickly 
strown tiirough the pages of our general literature. 

These remarks are only intended as a glance at some of the 
causes which influence alteratioiis in a language, and as prdimi- 
nary to a notice of some of the charges which have been made 
agidnst the citizens of this country, of fostering and increasing 
innovations in the EngUsh Language, as at present in use among 
the leading writers of Great Britain. By English writers, these 
am tftyled ^QmericimismSf and they have been noticed wifli the spir- 
it that characterizes most of the literati of Great Britain when 
speaking of this country. Overwhelming ridicule and contempt 
are flie elements which form the staple of their criticism, and al- 
though in many instances their accusation of coining new words 
has been found incorrect, by proof that their origin is to be found 
in some provincial dialect, or some antiquated author, they have 
seldom had the magnanimity to acknowledge their mistake. This 
however is merely an objection to the manner. The matter of their 
animadversions deserves more serious consideration. Just and 
necessary, and indeed indispensable, as it is, for us to cultivate all 
the ieelings of an independent nation, yet it behooves us to recol- 
lect, that our language is a derived one — that our literature is, in 
one sense, ^foreign one — and, above all, a living literature, as- 
siduously cultivated in the parent state. The question is, will we 
conform to it, as it respects language, and thus preserve its harmo- 
ny and purity, or, allow freedom of innovation. If we permit the 
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last, we shall never arrive at a higher honor than to be placed 
among those who use dialects. We may, and probably shall, ki 
a few years, present the spectacle of exceeding Great Britain in 
framb^*8 ; but the jnride of this annunciation will not be heigbten- 
ed in the mind of any true lover of literature, by the fact, that the 
most populous nation is introducing words which are unknown to 
the other. 

Views son:iewhat similar to these have induced several gentle- 
men in this country to select and notice such words as may be 
deemed to be in^>roperly used. The utility of thb is manifest, as 
it enables us to view them within a small compass, and properly to 
impress the necessity of their omission on our minds. Among the 
best, is to be mentioned the work of Mr. PicuemiNo of Salen, 
who in his Voealndary or CoUectUm of Words amd PhrauSf which 
have been supposed tobepeetdiar to the Unikd StaUSj at first read 
before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and afier- 
warda published in a separate volume, has made a most valuable 
^collection, and at the same time shown that in many instances, the 
charges of English writers are either unfair or unfounded. I have 
endeavored to familiarize myself with its contents, and occasion- 
ally have made notes on certain words noticed by him. These are 
now presented to the Institute. 

To Captivate. ** To take prisoner — to bring into bondage.?' 
This is the definition given by Dr. Johnson, who quotes Shakes 
^eare. Ring Charles I. and Locke, as au^iorities. The Edin- 
burgh Beview however, in its notice of Bruce's Miaeralogical 
Journal, published in 1810, says — <* Other examples, proving llie 
^< alteration to which our language has been expoeed, chiefly by 
<' the introduction of GdUidsmSf may be noticed in the rest of the 
** Journal, resembling expressions found in American newspapers, 
'< where for a ship taken we read of a ship captivated.^* Mr. Pick- 
ering seems to have been surprised at this charge, but he sub- 
sequently found the word in Belknap and Ramsay** 

I may add, that the word is used by Mr. Jefferson in the origin, 
al drafl of the Declaration of Independence. (North American 
Review, vol. 22, p. 392) — " captivating and carrying them into 
slavery.** It Is undoubtedly now an obsolete word in the above 
sense with English writers, yet I have found it in so modem a 
one, as Dr. Adam Clarke. In his Reflections on tlie 42d chapter 

♦ Pickering^, p. 55. 
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of Genesis, he saye, <' The uoof tural iMrethrea who sold Iheir 
hrodier into captivity ere now ab<Mit to be eapHwUed theniselvee, 
^ the Kiid^ himself^ is bou^d in bis tum.^' 

CUess. l^is word is noticed hy JohnscHi in tiie sense of <^ a 
€altf woman,'' but as peculiar to Brjden. During the stonny pe- 
riod of the Frandi Bevoktion hcwever, the British €rilic, a gov- 
ernment Journal, charged the Americans with introducing this 
new-fangled word into the English language. Tfaej were said to 
hate coined it He 'Sole au&ority for this chai^ is the notorious 
Peter BMroapine, and he puts the authorship of the term on soiAe 
violent psrtissns. Ml it^ mi^t have passed in 1796, when men's 
passtOQS were at the height of irritation, but what shall we think 
of a Uterary man, repeating the ofaarge some twent/ years or more 
thereafter ? In ^ reriew of Inchiquin's Letters in the Quarterly, 
(vol. 10, p. 500,) it is deliberately stated that the Ammcans hesi- 
tated lyetween ciHzeness and /iiess as ^ translation dtc^byames. 

Considerable, Dr. Witherspoon animadverts on the manner oh 
which this is used, ** Be is considerabJe of a Lawyer.*' It would 
seem, however, from the following remark, to have been formerly 
used in a similar way in England. 

Speaking of a story of Ligon in a notice of "Bottthey*s Chron- 
ological History of the West Indies," the Quarterly Review, (vol. 
3^ p. SBd,) remarks, << T7u story is what our M writers wovld 
have called c&nsideraibkP 

Oreek, I mention this word only, to say that we are probably 
inveterate in diverting it from its old English sense — <« a part of 
the sea whi<^ rnns into the land." 

Thus MUtoo, (Bcdi 7, Hne 399,) 

For<!m>kh -the sound end se«t, eftoh creak and bay, Ac. 

We certainly in legislative and other public proceedings, as well 
as in common language, mean by it a stream smaller than a river. 
Some of the quotations by Ji^nson under the word, would seem to 
permit the present appHcation. 

Fan. Autumn. This is certainly not an Americanism, although 
so charged on us. (Pickering, p. 91.) 
Johnson quotes the following lines from Dryden, 

What crowds of patients the town doctor kilU, 
Or how last fall be raised the weekly bil Is. 

It is remarkable, however, that this is mentioned in one of the 
earliest accusations brought against this country for coining new 
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"WMdi. It is contained in No. 96 of the Mirror, a periodical (toper, 
pidilisbed at Bdiabniigfa in l?90, and to which Henrj Mackenzie, 
Prof. Richardeott, and a number of other Scoteh literati, contribut- 
ed. The article in queation was written by Pmfeaeor Ricfaardaon. 
<^ A grave looking man (aaya be) yfbe aat near me one day at 
-dinner, said a good deal about tbe.^:ifi^ and of eventt diat afaould 
have hi^pened before and after the /a/7. As he spoke also about 
Providence and Salem and Ebenezer^ and as great definrence was 
«hown to every thing he said, and bemg as I told you, a grave look- 
ing man in abls^ck coat, I was not sure but he mig^t be some lean- 
ed theoik^gian, and imagined he was speaking about Oneotal Ai^ 
t|uitieB and the &11 of AdaM. Sut I was soon undeceived* The 
gentleman had lived for some time in Virginia. By Providence 
he meant the lawn of th^t name in Rhode bland, and by the fidl he 
meant not the tail of ^ur first parenta, for concerning them he had 
not the least i.dea» but as I suppose, the fall of the leai^ Cx (he 
adds) die word is used, it seems, in the AmiucAN Diauicx fur 
autupan."* 

Grade. A friend has pointed out to me the use of this word (ki 
the manner charged by English critics aa an Amerioanianii) m one 
of the Novels of Sir Walter Scott It occurs in a diak)gue be- 
tween Lord Menteith and Captain DaJgetty. (Xi^gend of Mon- 
trose^ Chap. II.) . The latter observes, ** Why truly, an Irish Ca- 
valier, being msjor of our regiment, and I having hard words mit 
him the night before, respecting the worth and precedence of our 
several nations^ it pleased him tiie next day to deliver hb orders to 
roe, with the point of his battoon advanced and held aloof, instead 
of declining and trailing the same, as is the fashion from a cour- 
teous commanding officer towards his equal in rank, though it may 
be his inferior in military gbade." 

To Guess. There is no word, for which New-Englandmen are 
more teased than this. Almost every English traveller notices it 
as an Americanism. Tet it is certainly more in the manner, in 
which it is applied — than because the word is not used. — Mr. 
Pickering quotes several examples in late works (p. 101.) Even 

* Since readisg this paper, Mr. M. H. Webster has referred me to Gov- 
ernor PownalPs Topographical AccoutU of the Middle British Colonies in 
/Tofth Mfiktric^f London^ 1776, in which the word is used. Speakiog of the 
climate in the above portion of country, he says, ** Its seasons are summer, 
^ autumn, or what the Americans more expressively call the fall and win- 
" ier" and just below he quotes from Dr, Douglas* history, the following : 
'* At the enid of Aueust, as the symptoms of approaching winter begin to 
appear, we oaH it the fall of the year." Page 44. 
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a scholar like Sir Wm. Jones, in an essay before the Society at 
Bengal, when speaking of a doubtful Arabic Couplet, says, ** On 
the whole, I guess that the distich should be thus written. ^^ Asiatic 
Researches^ vol, 1, p. 4. 1 am indebted for this reference to T^t. 
Coxe, (Emporium of Arts, vol. 1. p. 91.) 

Ely, The use of this adverb cannot be too frequently condemn- 
ed, and it is to be regretted that a man of the eloquence and general 
accuracy in writing, of Mr. Clay, should have given it the sanction 
of his example, which he did on taking his seat as Speaker, in 
December, 1817. I have subsequently seen tho word used, in 
some communication to the Legislature of New- York, but did not 
the time note, and I cannot now recall it. 

Immigration. First used by Dr. Belknap. The Quarterly Re- 
viewers do us the honour of approving its use. They say, (vol. 
30, p. 39,) "The Americans have judiciously adopted this word 
from our old writers. It is one which we should not have sufifered 
to become obsolete." 

Locate^ as a verb. " This word,'' says Mr, Pickering, " is not 
" in the English Dictionaries." It is however used. Cumberland 
in his Memoirs, (p. 818, Amer. Ed.) speaking of Dilly's Enter- 
tainments, says, " Here he (Boswell) has located some of the live- 
" liest scenes and most brilliant passages in his entertaining an- 
" ecdotes of his friend Samuel Johnson." And again, in the Ed- 
inburgh Review, (vol. 47, p. 88,) speaking of New South Wales 
it is remarked, " that the banks of these rivers arc fast filling with 
" settlements, those of the Hunter, the nearest to the seat of gov- 
" emmenti being, we understand, entirely located.^^ 

In the sense usually applied to the word in this country, it is 
certainly a technical one^ with which we cannot dispense. 

Mean used for Means by President Munroe in his speech, De- 
cember, 1817 — and criticised by Mr. Coleman. This may rather 
be called an impropriety than an Americanism. Means is now 
generally acknowledged as both singular and pluraL 

Narrate f as a verb. This word has never been directly charg- 
od as an Americanism, but has been quoted against us in ital- 
ics. The Quarterly Reviewers in noticing Dr. McCrie's Life of 
John Knox, object to his using " the abominable verb ncarate, 
which must (say they) absolutely be proscribed in all good writ- 
ing." It is amusing, in the short space of three years, to find this 
verb used repeatedly by the same reviewers. In vol. 17, p. 304, 
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speaking of Battel, they say, " There can be tittk doubi that he 
believed what he narraied,^^ And again, (vol. 18, p. 539,) '^ Mr. 
Sharpens industry has traced some curious particulars of James 
Russel, who so coolly narrates his own share in this horrible 
transaction/' — Narrate is also used by the Rev. Mr. Raffles b his 
Tour on the Continent. '^ To explain and narrate the story of 
these unparalleled wonders." (p. 2f79.) Also in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, vol. 1, p. 92. 

J^TaiionaUty. Mr. Pickering says this is used by some writers 
in America — but aldiough a new word, he has once met with it in 
the Quarterly Review in italics. It is used in the same way in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. 6, p. 131. ^' It is therefore with peculiar 
regret that we are compelled to advert to the nationality of Mes- 
sieurs Bory & St. Vincent." Dr. Webster also quotes it as used 
by Boswell. 

Respeciabiliti/. This is a modem word, not to be found in 
Johnson. It appears to have been used by Cumberland and Kett 
( Webster) and is adopted in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 17, p. 
440, It is, however, I apprehend, in more common use in writing 
in this country than in England. 

Sources f as a verb. This is used (certainly imprq>er]y) by Mr. 
Nuttall in his Journey to tiie Arkansa. (p. 158.) <* The main 
south branch (the Canadian) sources with Red River." Mr. Nut- 
tall is an Englishman by birth, but has been so long resident in this 
country, that by a species of argument very familiar to reviewers, 
it may hereafter bo called an Americanism. 

Starvation^ This word is neither in Johnson, Webster, or 
Worcester's Johnson & Walker, and yet it is in general use. I 
have somewhere seen it mentioned, but cannot state the place, that 
this word was introduced by Henry Dundas, (afterwards Lord 
MelviUe) at the pmod of the Revolutionary War. 
" Tarry as a noun. This word is sometimes used in conversation, 
as << During my tarry in this place," but is not to be found in any 
dictionary which I have examined. In the London Courier News- 
paper of July 7, 1817, it is mentioned that the " Duke of Welling- 
*' ton was on his arrival (at some place) received by a guard of 
^^ honour, and the band of the 88th continued to play during his 
" Grace's tarry^ which was merely to take some refreshment." 
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Art. VL On the Uwlaria grandifiora^ as a remedy for the bite 
of the Rattlemake. By James 6. Tract. 

Read Febraary 29, 1828. 

It has been long known that the Indians made use of a vegeta* 
ble remedy for the bite of the rattlesnake, but there appears to be 
much uncertainty respecting the plant resorted to for this purpose, 
I believe no description has yet been published by which it crarbe 
distinguished. 

The Commissioners for settling the boundary line between the 
United States and the British Possessions were engaged in Au- 
gust, 1820, in the survey of the Islands near the head of Lake 
Erie. Among their attendants, was a hunter, named Hank John- 
son. This person is a white, who while a child, was captured, 
during the revolutionary war, by the Seneca Indians, in the west- 
em part of Pennsylvania. He has ever since remamed among 
tfaeih ; been adopted as one of ttie nation, and to which indeed ^9 
habits^ dress an4 appearance conform, and he is now one of the 
obiefe of that part of the Senecas who reside on the Gatterailgus 
Creek. In the late war, he attached himself to the fbrces under 
the command of General Porter, on the Niagara frontier, and par- 
ticularfy distinguished himself at the battle of Chippewa and at the 
sortie from Fort Erie, by his strength, courage and fidelity, and in 
the former action, probably saved die life of Major Frazer, who 
being wounded, was carried by him on his back to a place of safe- 

At the period abovementioned, one of the men in the employ of 
the commissioners was bitten by a rattlesnake, and Haodi was ap- 
plied to for assistance. He immediately collected some plants, 
and gave to his patient a decoction of the roots and leaves ; and 
after chewing, they were also bound upon the wound.. Na other 
remedy was administered, and the man recovered. 

Soon after this a dog, belonging to one of the party, was bitten 
severely by a rattlesnake in the head znA tongue* Hank was' ab- 
sent at the time, and before his return, some hours after, the anl. 
mal was excessively swollen, and apparentiy near djring*. The 
same remedy was then applied, by pouring a decoction of the plant 
down his throat, and binding the roots and leaves on the wounds, 
and the dog very rapidly recovered. 

On hearing these circumstances related by Greneral Porter, W. 
A. Bird, Esq. and Major Frazer, (all engaged on the eommission) 
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and the plant minutely described by them, I bud litHe doobt ttat 
it was t£H9 TJyularia grandiflora, and collected eome specimenB of 
that plant whieb those gentlemen examined. All of them pro- 
Boonced it to be the same plant which bad been so successfUly 
used imder their observation. Its identity was afterwards still 
iRirther established by a specimen, which it wa» found General 
Porter had preserved at the time the cures were per£)ni}ed. |. ^ ^ 

Those persons who are generally acquainted with the ptanli 
which are found in the northern states, will agree with me tn opin- 
ion, that no person of ordinary observation could miatake the pec^ 
foliate irvukuria for any other ptanE ; aad the height of this bemg 
described as two feet, determines it to be the U. graadiSora, 
whid) akme of the perfUiate uvular [as reaches ihn\ height, 

I therefore think that the concurring opinions of the geMemeir ' 
whom I have named, is concludve proof that the plant I submitted 
io theur examination must be the same with that which was mode 
use (Oy Hank, and which is the 

ITvularia grandiflora — Smth. 
XJ. — lanceolata^- Yfiiidmou). 

U. perfoliata # major-— MtcAmcx. 

a ^knt familiar to every botanist, and very generally difliised, 

I urn aware that te foitebf a rattlesnake is not always fttal, 
even tf the wound be en^ly' neglected, but there is every reason 
to believe" that ftUb usual remedy was resorted to on this occasion ; 
and at a season of the year when the bite of a rattlesnake is known 
to be peculiarly dangerous,* if is hardly possible that the man and 
dog oootd have both recovered without some powerfri aid. 

DXSCMmON, 

UvuLAKiA, corolla inferior, 6-petalled, erect ; ckws of te petfds 
(each iumished with a nectariferous cavity. Filaments very 
shiNrt, growing to^the anthers^ stigmata reflected, capsule 3* 
tailed, 3-ceUed,.3-valved, valves septiferous in the middle \ 
jseeds many, subglobose, arillate at the hilum Nuitdn^a Gen. 

U» grmidi^Uf leaves perfoliate, obkmg, acute ; petals smooth 
withia ; ttntberssemeirtiat obtuse i nectaries roondisb. — 8mitk 
Ez. Mat. 

U. ftrfiB^itUa major.-»ilfieAata Fl. 

lfab*i»Shady hill«, in fertile toil, and among rockf: fioei 

Onada la Oir^iaa. 

6 
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h has a general rctiemblaiice to Solomon's Seal : leaves alter- 
nate^ smooth and perforated by the stem^ which is forked near the 
top : bearing one, rarely two, drooping liliaceouij yellow flowers 
early ift May. 



AaT. YIL An Ezarfunaiion of the Question^ whether the CUmaie 
of the VnJktf of the Mississippi, under similar parallels ofLaii- 
hufci is warmer than thai of the Atlantic Coast 1 By Lewis C. 
Beck, M, D. 

Rc»d before tb^ 2d Department, Sept. 1, 1823. 

Climate is a subject which has always excited the devest in- 
ter^ty and claimed the most profound attention. This will not ap^ 
pear extraordinaryy when we reflect how great a portion of our com- 
fort and happiness is dependent on it. Notwithstanding this, it is 
as yet but partially understood ; many of its laws have ehided the 
most diligent search of philosophers, and remain clouded in ob- 
scurity. 

The fundamental principle, that the temperature of any climate 
depends chiefljr on latitude or distanee from the equ^ttor, is in th» 
main correct* But tjiero are ako many Isnown and unkjMWtt 
causes by which it is n^aderialiy aftoted. Among flie fewncir, miQK 
be mentioned die p^i^iar eonfigufation of the eoiiiit]*y, whether 
low or elevaied, the e^teiskt of the conlinenlf nitCUfe of the soi|>i 
whf A^r oiftltiyated or in a stale of naturef the prekiinity of motil^- 
tains, plains, finrestsy lakes, and eens, and the course of winds* 
These however will not account for many of the phenomena which 
occur, and hence they are only receMied aiB facts l^eyond our pre* 
6ent'b|iowl0ijgeofca\ises. * 

The ii^uence of the causes above enumerated, which may be 
called l^oZ, faab always been deemed by theorists much less con* 
sidevttble in the ecistern, than in the western continent Hence the 
opinion that their climat^B are matt^ialiy different has received 
univei^al st^ction. It is now, however, randered certain, by the 
extensive obset^^alion8 and dihgeot researches of Bsroaiiiniibbldt, 
that the difference is much less than has been usually stated. 

Various otlier theories^ concerning the climiite of different con- 
tinents and concerning that of diflferent-parts oi^the same con- 
tintojtliav^ui'Hlc^.inannea^' gained currehcy %^^Qutaay weli-jiC- 
tefetcd facts to support them. And among these,, not the teliar eo« 
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tiousor extraordinary 19 that which I now propose tp consider, viz. : 
that 'the climate of the Valley of the Mississippi is much wann- 
er, under similar parallels of latitude, than that of the Atlantic 
coast. This was first advanced, as we shall presently discover, 
l)y Mr. Jefferson, and was afterwards advocated by Yobiey, Wil- 
liamson, and others. The arguments adduced in its support ap- 
peared 80 plausible, that it was received as an axiom by almost all 
subsequent writers upon the western country. I must however 
remark, that Dr. Drake and Mr. Darby,* authors of great merit, 
have each combatted this theory, as opposed to fact and observa- 
tion. 

In common with many others, I adopted this opinion, in conse* 
quence of the high reputation of its advocates, and without the I^st 
examination of the facts up<m which it rested. I always, however, 
considered it a phenomenon so curious and interesting as to de- 
serve a more minute investigation, and a more ample explaoatkMi. 
Accordingly upon my removal to the western country, I deteimia- 
ed to direct my attention to this subject, and during my residence 
ihere, I obtained more accurate inibnnation concerning its climate 
than has hitherto been published. On comparing the results of my 
obs^rations with similar ones on the Atlantic coast, I wif fiumb- 
ed idtb ample testimony to prove the similarity, in this respect be- 
tween these two different sectionaof the United States. These ob- 
servations and comparisons, it is my design now to vaMd ; but, 
previous to doing this It wiU first be necessary to examine, and ex- 
pose the felb^y of, the nrgiunents adduced in support of the supe- 
rior temperature of the climato of the valley of the Mississippi, 

It is, I believe, to Mr. Jefierson that we are originally indebted 
for this theory, in regard to the difl^nce in the temperature of the 
climato in various parts of the United States. In his <« Notey on 
Virginia,'' this learned author observes : ** It is remarkable that, 
proceeding on the same parallel of latitude westwardly, the cli^sato 
becomes colder, in like manner as when you proceed northwaidly. 
This continues to be the case, till you attain the summit of the Al- 
leghany, which is the highest land between the ocean and the Mis- 
sissippi. From thence descending in the same latitode to the Mis- 
sissippi, the change, reverjses ; and, if we may believe travellers, 
it becomes warn^er there than it is in the same latitude 00 the sea- 
side. Their testimony is strengthened by the vegetable and ani- 

* Th« former in hit * Picture of Cincinnati,* and th« latter in his * EiDi|^rant*« 
Guide/ 
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mals which subsist and multiply there oaturallfy and do not on our 
searcoast Thus, Catalpas grow spontaneouslj on the Mississip- 
pi, as far as the latitude of 37^, and reeds as far as 38^. Perro- 
quets even winter on the Sciota in the 39th degree of latitude. Ib 
the summer of 1779, when the thermometer was at 9(P at Monti- 
cello, and 96° at Williamsburgh, it was IVP at Kaskaskia."* 

Jt appears, therefore, that the author depends ibr the proof of this 
position, ^«<, upon the testimony of travellers, and secondlt/i upon 
the growth and existence of certain vegetables and animals. I 
shall examine each of these points somewhat in detail, in order to 
ascertain whether they really fiurnish any evidence in favor of the 
theory here advaoced* 

The early ivojka upon that portion of country, now the western 
section of the United States, contain few obaervalioDB concerning 
the climutc, and none which at all assist us in the investigatioH of 
^* ftia subjects Thie will not be a matter of surpnee, when we con- 
sider that they generally coni^ist of the journals or narrations of 
traTellereif who passed rapidly over the countryj and who were 
' '*^carcely able to give correct descriptions even of roads or rivers. 
^'^^t would be unnecesHG^rjr at this time, to enumerate these diflferent 
*'**Vaiitb6r9, or to quote their imperfect and un&alisfactory remarks. 
* * Suffice it to say, tliey fumiah no data upon which Uie theory under 
jConsideration could have been founded. If Mr. Jefferson depend* 
" ed upon (he oral testimony of traveller s^ which he did not deem 
proper to pulilish, as we have no means of examining it, we cannot 
be expected blindly to subscribe to its authenticity, 
^^^ But our author further states that tbe testimony of these travel- 
lers ** is strengthened by the vegetables and animals which subsist 
? find multfply naturally" on the Mississippi, ** and do not on the 
^ riea-coast.'* Although the fact here stated concerning animals and 
^* Vegetables is undoubtedly correct, it is difficult to discover in what 
^''"^Hianner it warrants the inference which has been drawn from it. 
^'^^i^rent countries, and even different sections of the same coun- 
try , have p<:cu!iarities iil their botany and zoology, entirely discon- 
nected with climate. Not only several species, but entire genera, 
'■which are found under the temperate zone on the eastern continent, 
■ have Of ver been found in any part of the western, and vice versa* 
Thus Jilao, mony which are found on the Atlantic coast of the 
Wilted States, have never been observed in any part of the valley 

* KoiM^ t^ Stato of Virgioia, page 12d, Loodoo editioo. 
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t>f tlie MissiBsippi, and hence H is not remarkable that the rererse 
b alao true. Examples abound in every systematic botanical work. 

Granting however for a moment to this &ct, abstractedly cod- 
sideredy all the importance which Mr. Jefferson has ascribed to it, 
■let us proceed to a particular notice of the plants and animals, 
which he enumerates as examples. 

1. The Catcdpa.* Thb tree is said to be a native of Japan ; 
and according to Mr. Nuttall, a botanist of great accuracy, is rare- 
ly to be met with decidedly indigenous, in the United States. He 
observes, that it ** appears to have been introduced by the abori" 
gines ; hence its name is * Catawba,^ derived from a tribe of In- 
dians residing on the Catawba river. In most of ihe^habUais of 
this tree^ given by the younger Michaux in his ^^Arbrea Fores- 
tiers,^^ which I have visited, if existing at all, it had evidently beso 
introduced. I am informed, however, by Governor Harrison of 
the indubitable existence of this tree in very considerable quanti- 
ties in the forests of the Wabash, Illinois territory, where its wood 
is even split for rails ; still even here it is extremely local, and I 
liave never once met with it, either on the banks of the Ohio, the 
Mississippi, or the Missouri rivers, which I have ascended or de- 
scended thousands of miles. In the warmer states it does not ap- 
pear to grow with any degree of vigour.'^ In Dr. James' account 
of Major Long's Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mouo- 
ttains, we find the following remarks : ** About half way between 
the mouth of the Cumberland and Tennessee, near the old desert- 
ed settlement, originally called Smithland, are several large Ca- 
talpa trees. They do not, however^ appear to be native, nor have 
we here or elsewhere been able to discover any confirmation of the 
opinion, that this tree is indigenous to the United States.'^j; I can . 
also myself corroborate the facts stated by Mr. Nuttall and Dr. 
James ; for although I have travelled over a considerable portion of 
the states of Illinois and Missouri, and ascended and descended 
the Ohio, Mississippi, and Illinois, I have never observed this tree 
ekcept in situations where it was evidently introduced ; such as 
the immediate vicinity of towns, villages, or settlements. From 

* Catalpa lyriiigSBfoIia, Sims in bot. mag, 1094. 

Catalpa cordifolia, Elliot, Bot, North Car. 4* Georgia^ voL 1. p. 24. 

Catalpa bignonioides. Walt,Ji, ear, p. 64. 

Bignonia Catalpa. Willd, *p,pL 3. p. 289. 
t NutUirt Genera of North Americao Plants, toI. i. p. m 
t VoLlpaeaSS. . , . 
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this, however, no argument can be drawn in regaid to tlie climate, 
for it flourishes also in the vicinity of Philadelphia,* New-York,t 
and Albany ; the last of which is in latitude 42^ 39^ N., about nine 
minutes north of the northern boundary of the state of Illinois. It 
is moreover cultivated with success in different parts of Europe. 

But admitting as has been asserted by some authors, that this 
tree is indigenous to the United States, it can easily be made ap- 
parent that this affords no proof, that in the basin of the Missis- 
sippi the temperature of the climate is higher tlian on tlie Atlantic 
coast. 

According to the younger Michaux,( '' in the Atlantic states, 
the Catalpa begins to be found in the forests on the banks of the 
river Savannali, near Augusta, in Georgia ; and west of the AUe- 
ghanies, on those of the Cumberland, between the 35th and 36th 
degrees of latitude. Furtlier south it is more common^ and abounds 
near the borders of all the rivers which empty into the Mississip- 
pi, or which water the province of West Florida.'^ He further re- 
marks : <' I have been assured that it is particularly abundant on the 
Escambia or Conechu, which discharges itself at Pensacola. It is 
remarkable tliat the Catalpa should not. exist in the lower part of 
the Carolinas and of Georgia and East Florida, which lie so near 
the country of^ its natural growth, and where stocks that have 
been planted for ornament about the houses shoot with extraordin- 
ary vigour.'* 

In treating of this tree, Mr. Elliott, in his «« Sketch of the Bot- 
any of South Carolina and Georgia,'* observes that it grows in the 
middle and upper parts of these states, along the margins of riv- 
ers.§ 

llie Catalpa, therefore, if at all indigenous to the United Slates, 
is extremely circumscribed in its locality^ and its appearance 
depends upon causes in no way connected with climate ; ior on 
the sea-coast it is not observed north or south of South Carolina 
and Georgia, whereas in the interior, it is found on the Wabash 
river, at least six or seven degrees farther north. Certainly there 
can be no similarity of climate between these two sections of our 
country. 

* Barton's Compendiuin Flora Phlladelphicae, vol. i. p. 9. 

This author appears to favour the opinion (hat the Catalpa if found indigejiQav in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

t Torrey's Catalogue of the Plantd of New-York, p. 11. 
X See his North American Sylva, vol. ii. p. 63. 
^ Vol.i. poge24. 
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2 The Bud or Cane.* This plant which is also alluded to by 
Mr. Jefierson, is found in the greatest abundance on the alluvions 
of the M ississippiy where it forms the most impenetrable breaks, 
and extends to latitude 38P N. On the coast, it is not only more 
rare, but is confined to the most Southern sections of the Unit* 
ed States. And hence it afibrds no correct criterion by which to 
judge of the climates of the countries in which it is fi>ttnd.f 

3. The Paroqueti According to Wilson, this bird is found 
resident on the banks of ttie Mississippi and Illinois rivers as far 
as latitude 42P north. East of the great range of the Alleghanies 
however, it is seldom observed north of the state of Maryland ; al- 
though a few straggling parties have occasionally been seen in the 
valleys d* the Juniata, and according to some, even twenty-five 
miles to the northwest of Albany, in the state of New-York.^ 
<VBut such accidental visito furnish no certain criteria by which 
to judge of their usual extent of range ; those aerial voyagers, as 
well as Aose vi^ navigate the deep, being subject to be cast away, 
by the violence of the elements, on distant shores and unknown 
counties.'' 

•The restdence of this species in these nortfiem latitudes, is a 
sufl^ient proof that it is a very hardy bird, more capable of endur« 
ing cold than most of ito tribe. This is further corrobonted by 
the fact f^t the celebrated omitbotogist above named, saw them 
(« in Uie month of February, along the banks of the Ohio, in a snow 
storm, flying about like pigeons and in fidl cry.|| 

.The preference howev^, which this bird gives to the western 
cQi^trks, does not depend upon the superior mMness of the clt- 

*VMiegia macrosperma. Pert, ench, 
^^ran^inanft macrospemuu Mkk,/i» 
Amqdo gigantea, \yalt. Jl. Car, 

} Tfn Drake, ini treating of this subject in his valuable '« Picture of Cincinnati 
«nd tha Miami country,** obscnres r *« The reed or caae, which, I belie?«, has not 
been found east of the Big Sandy, was probabi/ brou£ht to this latitude by that lir- 
er^ together with tb^ dcking ana the Kentuckjr. Finding a saline, fertile soil, it be- 
canieoataralixedtaiifno doubt would in the drr alluvia) landa of the PoimnBc. 
Tnere is certainljr nothing in the coldness of (be climate along that rirer to prerent 
it; for in the winter of 1796 — 7, in a part of Kentuckj where the cane once grew 
luxuriantlr and where it still exists^the thermometer between the t2d tieceoiber 
aiA^ i(Mi Jamiaiy, sunk many times below cipher, and once fourteen and a half 
degreef beneath that point, without destroy ing the vegetable.** Page 190. 

\ Psittacus caroIineDsis. The principal facts concerning (he history of this bird 
I have borrowed from Wilson's omttho&gy ; a work too well known and too high- 
)y celebrated to need any encomium. 

} Barton*a Fragmeoti, &c. p. 6. ibtrod. 

11 I hare myself teen in the mopdh of March, on the banks of the Illinois, in latitude 
40 deg. N. flocks of these birds flying about in the same manner, and that too whan 
the weather was cold and unphaaant and during storms of snow and sleet- 
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mate, biit upoa other, though not lees powerful causes. Among 
these are the rich and extensive alluvions of the rivers and creeks, 
and the deep and aknost impenetrable swamps, which are cover- 
ed with the sycamore or buttonwood,* the beech,t hackbeny,!; 
cTprees,^ and the cockle burr ;|| the fruits of which constitute its 
ftvourite food. To these maj be added the number of salines or 
salt ticks in the west, about which Mr. Wilson remarks, he never 
failed to see flocks of paroquets. 

Hence it appears that food more than climate determines their 
cfaoioe of country : this is ibrdier proved by theb local attach- 
ments. *^ Even in the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and the Missis- 
sippi territory, unless in the neighborhood of such places as have 
been described, it is rare to see them. The inhabitants of Lexing- 
ton, as many of them assured me, scarely ever observe tiiem in that 
(j^arter. In pasMUg from that place to Nashville, a distance of two 
hundred miles, I neither heard nor saw any, but at a place called 
Madison's tick. In passing on I next met with them on the banks 
and rich flats of the Tennessee river; after this I saw no mcu'e till. 
I reached Bayou St. Pierre, a distance of several hundred miles.'* 

In addition to these iacts, it may bemei^ioned that tiiis bird was 
originally an inhabitant of the tropical regions, and must have mi- 
grated through the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi; and 
that it gradually ascended to the north as it acquired vigour to 
withstand the e^bctM of the climate* From aU these circumstanc- 
es, I think it may be safely inferred, that the present residences of 
the paroquet establish no correct standard by which to judge of the 
comparative temperature of the climate on the sea-coast and in the 
basin of the Mississippi. 

From all therefore fliat has been advanced concerning the argu- 
ments of Mr. Jefferson in favor of this theory, I think the Mow- 
ing results are naturaUy deducible, viz: 

1. That the eartier works upon the western country contain no 
facts from which any correct inferences can be drawUf in regard 
to the climate. 

2. That the appearance of certain vegetables and aninuils in the 
valley of the Mississippi which are not bbsmed on our sea-coast, 
may depend upon causes totaUy disconnected with dimate. 

* Platanut occidentalis, Lin, | Celtif occideotalii, Lm. 

f f^gOM £imigi&ea, IM. Ij |[iiitbiiim itmmiriiiiiit Lm, 

$ CtiptMtus thyoidts, Un, 
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' ' 3. That the Caiafyay if indigenous to the United States, is only 
found so in the Carolinas and Georgia on the coast, and on the 
banks of the Wabash in the interior, six or seven degrees north of 
^ former, and can establish no standard by which to ascertain 
the comparative temperature of the cKmate of these diftrent sec- 
(itms : if introduced it proves rather Hie converse of Mr. Jeflfarsen's 
theory, as it is found in the vicinity of New-York, more Aan three 
degrees north of the norUiem limit wluch he has assigned for it on 
(he Mississippi. 

' 4. That the reed is comparatively rare in tiie United States, ex- 
cept in the valley of the Mississippi, and ftat its occurrence here 
^ees not depend upon tfie superior milAiess of &e climate. 

6. That ikeparo^et is found resident in the valley of&e AiBs- 
stssippi as high as latitude 420 north, and ftat if is capable of en* 
during almost any degree of cold ; and Aat its preference to this 
region depends upon the greater abundance of its (avonrite food. 

Proceeding in the history of this theory we come next to iheob^ 
servations of M. Volney, a French traveHer, who visited the Ignited 
States in die year 179&,* — a man of science and observation, who 
^ame hither to study our climate, laws and inhabitants, and *< to ky,^ 
as he expresses hhnself^ ^< irhether a sincere friend of that liberty, 
#hDS6 name had been so profaned, could find for his declining 
years a peacefol asylum, of which Europe no longer afibrded him 
any hope.^ His work diroughout bears the impress of genius ; 
but it is tty be regretted that many of his opinions have been tash- 
ly adopted, and betray not only a limited knowledge of facts, but a 
great want of judgment and discrimination. He often exercises 
hts ingenuity at the expense of truth, and bends the observations 
he made abroad to suit the theories which he had formed at 
home. Without citing other instances, his remarks on the suIh 
ject now under discussion, will abundantly prove the correcteiess. 
ef these assertions. 

By a reference to Vohiey^s " View,^ we find as the text to one 
of his sections on climate, the following assertion, viz : ** The cli- 
mate of the basin of the Ohio and of the Mississippi is less cold by 
three degrees of latitude than that of the Atlantic coast?^ From 
the unqualified manner in which this is introduced, it might natuc- 

* ykw of the climate and soil of the United Statei of America, &c. bgr €. F, Vol- 
ney. 
t Page 143, I^ndoa Edition. 

6 
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My be inferred that it either had been, or was about to be, most sat- 
iafactorily proved. But on the contrary, we are not a little afttoQp 
ished io find, that after observing, that ** this is one of those sin- 
gularities that deserve so much the more attention, as I do noi 
know that it has ever yet been described with all its circumstanc- 
es " the author adds, ** for the principal fact I shall borrow the 
words of Mr. Jefferson in his notes on Virginia." 

Subsequent to this quotation, which is contained in a ibrmer 
part of this paper,* and upon which I have animadverted at some 
length, M. Yolney, .^^at a traodler^^^ adduces testimony in con* 
firmation of the assertion of Mr. Je£ferson. 

And here I would again observe, that we should receive with 
great caution the opinions of (me who appears before us in this ca* 
pacity, on the subject of climate, the elucidation of which not only 
requires attentive examination, but a lengthened series of observa- 
tions. Prejudice, and preconceived and hastily adopted notions, 
oilen warp his judgment, and prevent him even fixmi drawing cor- 
rect conclusions from the morctavx of facts which he may chance 
to collect in the course of his tour. But lest the charge of ilUbe- 
rality should be made for the application of these remarks to the 
author under consideration, I shall present the ^^ principal rauM^ 
of the notes which he collected in his journey from Washingtoa 
on the Potomac to Fort Yincents^t on the Wabash ; and, in justice 
to him and to my readers, I shall use his own language.^ 

** 1796, May the dth, the first strawberries at Annqpdis, on the 
riiore, and at the level of the sea. 

** May the 12tfi, the first at Wadiington, where the land is 
somewhat higher. 

<* May the 30th, the first at Fredericktown, at the foot of Blue 
Ridge, about a hundred and twenty feet above the level of the sea. 

*^ June the 6th, the first strawberries in the valley of Shenando, 
west of Blue Ridge, and perhaps three hundred yards above the 
level of the ooean. 

*« July the 1st, at Monticello the seat of Mr. Jef&rson, the 
wheat harvest commenced on the lower slopes of South-west moun- 
tain, facing the south and south-east ; while on their backs, havw 
ing a north-west aspect, toward Chark)tte8ville, it did not begin, 
till the 12th or 14th. 

« S«e page 35. X Volney'iView, pages 143 — 4—5. 

f Now Vinoennes. 
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' ^^ 7«)j die lOthi harvest at Rodtfish gap, on the ammnit of Blue 
Sidge, at an elevation of eleven hundred and fifty feet It was two 
dc^8 earKer in tiie valley of Staunton, about two hundred and thir- 
ty ftet lower. 

*^ July the 12th, harvest on Jackson's mountainsi at an eleva* 
lion of more than two thousand two hundred feet 

** July the 20th, harvest on the Alleghanies, at an devation of 
two thousand six hundred feet 

**' In this ascending line we find it uniformly more backward in 
proportion to the height of the level. 

*^ On descending the other sk^ of the Alleghanies, that to the 
west, I feund, fiiat at Green Briar, situate in a low plain, it took 
plaoe fite days earli^, on the l&th of July. 

^ In the valley of the Great Kenhaway, at the mouth of Elk riv- 
er, it began on the 6th. 

*^ At Gallipolis, a French settlement on the Sck>ta, on fiie 11th; 

'< At Cincinnati, fiurther norfii, on the 15th. 

'' I feund no wheat at Fort Vincents on the Wabash, where a 
-preference is given to Indian com, tobacco, and cotton, products 
characteristic of a hot country. 

* ^ On the first of July harvest had commenced at Kaskaskias on 
-the Mrasissippi, as it had done at Monticelk).'' 

In the above quotation, the only feet diat has any bearing upon 
this question, is one diat is directly in oppositkm to the theory 
-which it is intended to confirm, viz : that tiie harvest commenced at 
the same time, at Monticello, east of the Alleghanies, and at Kas- 
kaskia, on the BfCssissippi ; places which, as he afterwards observes^ 
are both in the same latitude and at an elevation nearly the same.* 
The trifling diflbrences in vegetation which he noticed as he as- 
cended the Alleghanies will not appear at all surprising to those who 
are acquainted with the efiect of elevation upon the temperature of 
a climate ; and those still more trifling ones on the CNiio, are such 
as would naturally occur on a stream having a southern course. 
Indeed our author himself^ in reviewing flie phenomena which he 
has detailed, is not satisfied of their importance, and even admits 
that they can all be accounted for in the manner above mentioned. 
^^ Still I am fiir from denjring,'' says he, ** that in the western coun- 
try several phenomena of temperature and vegetation occur, which 
neither the elevation nor the aspect is sufiicient to explain. Among 

* Page 146. 
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tiM fret m raik d* lb«8e pbeiioaMDay U OM obeervtd f^ 
ie«l yeofM by ioteaaie, whidi every day confirms ; oa compam^ 
tbe plaoes in which certain trees and plants grow spontaneously 
on the east and on the west of the Alk^hanies, they have discov* 
ered^attb^eis a general and uniibrm diffinrenoe, ecpiivalent to 
three degrees of latitude in favour of the basin of the Ohio and 
Mississippi; in other words, those trees and plants, which require 
a warm climate, and winters less cold and of riiorter duration, are 
tqupd three degree farther north on the west of the Atteghaniesy 
than to the east on the Atlantic coast : thus cotton, wMch succeeds 
at C inc i nn ati and Fort Vincents, in the latitude of 30S has not yet 
been found capable of cultivation in the Carolines iartfier netth 
than 35P or 36^. It is the same with the catalpa, wnsssfrasi pa- 
paw, pecan or Illinois nut, and many other trees and plants, a par- 
ticular enumeration of which, would require more skill in this 
brsoch of natural history than I possess."* 

As this is merely an extension of the argument of Mr. Je&rson, 
and as M; Vob^y not only conAsses his partial knowledg€^ but 
evinces his total ignorance of phmta, I shoold not have noticed his 
remarks, had he not insinuated that be wa»quoting. the language 
of standard botanical authors. It will therefixre be necessary to 
examine the history of those plants which are said to be Ibund 
^^Ihree degrees farther north on the west of the Allegbanies, than 
le the east on the Atlantic coast.'' 

1. CoUonA — ^Botanists and agriculturalists inform us that this 
plant does not requine agreat degree of heat ; and from the exper- 
isaents that have already been made, no doubt remains that it may 
be cultivated in any part Af Ihe^temperate zone. It is found tosuc^ 
ceed not only in the states of Virginia and Muyland, but in the 
vicinity of the city of New-York, in latitude 40^ 4Xy. Ascending 
la the north it becomes gradually more hardy, and at length is in a 
gpsat measure^ habituated to the climate, suffering however, as it 
does in all other situations when an unusual degree of cold pre- 
vails. Perhaps, indeed it will nev^ constitute an article of com- 
merce in any of the northern states,^ but in all probability a suffi- 
cient quantity will be raised to supply the wants of the inhabitants. 

» Volncy't Vieir, pagMrt4e»7. 

f GoMjpMm herbaceum, Xm. 

t I have tten it cultivated in amall qiMintitiet in difiarent partt of Ohio, lodiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, but it leldoin arrirea at maluritjr mora than once in two or 
Abrte yean. 
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The leitaoa vihy ibk plant his Udiertd appeared te succeed Mter 
io the Talley of the Mississippt is, that the inhabitaiits have paid 
glEeater attentioB toits cultiratiooy ia eoosequeaee of the emrlMtaiH 
price they were obliged to pay for U if obtained from theeaetemer 
BOtttharn markets. Now, howerert it is dearly demodetnled thit 
tmder similar parallels of latitude on the coast, the diaoale ts 
-e^oally iavqurable to its growth* 

2. The Co/o^a.— This plant has akeady been noticed and no- 
thing further need be added in this place. 

SL 8a9$qfr€U4*^Thi» is found abundantly in all the northern 
states, on the coast, and also in Canada.t Michaia obAenres, that 
** firomBoston to the banks of the Mississippi, and firom the shares 
•of the ocean in Virginia to the remotest wilds of Upper Louisiana 
beyond the Missouri^ comprising an eactent in each diraotion ef 
more than 1800 miles, the sassafras is sufiicieBtly mnUiffed to be 
ranked among the most common treas."t 

4. P(^w,§ — ^According to Pursbf ^s tree is found en the 
overflowed banks of rivers, ftom Pennsyivania to Fhurida. ll ie 
oaot uncommon in the bottoms which stretch along the vivera ef the 
middle states ; but it is most abundant in the rich vaUeje inlat- 
aected by the western waters, where at intervals it fianne ihiokeis 
«3pclusively occupying several acres* In Kenluoky and m tiM 
western part of Tennessee^ it is semetimes also seen in foeata 
where the soil is of luxuriant fertility, of which it pieseiite an InM- 
lible proof.|| 

6. f4M:an.1{--ThistreeisibundonthebaidmoftheCMiio,l^ 
eissippi, and other western streams,** and is peculiar te thnoi; 
having never been fi>und east of the Alkighnnies. Aeoordfaig to 
&e younger Michaux, it isnotseoieastof LeutsvUleen theOhio. 
The elder Michaux learned from the French inhabitants, who ae- 
4;end the Mississippi in quest of furs, that it is found on that river 
as far as the mouth of the Crreat Macfcakity, which disebaigee it- 
self in latitude 42° 5V. 

* Lauruf Mnafrat, Lin. • 
f Se«Parsh*f Flora of North Americm. 
I North American Srlva, vol. 2, p. l45. 
^ Porcelia triloba. Pert, Sym. 

Ano6m triloba, WiUd, sp, pi. 

Orehidocarpum arietinufii, 3iieh.Ji. Amer. 
H Micfaaiix'i North American Sjhra, vol. t, p. 34. 
% Jttglani otiraelbrmii, Lm, 

Juglant anguttifolia. Ait. ktw. 

Juglant Pecan, BMtB. 

Carja otivaeformit, NuH. Gen. pi. 
** Sail Pttfth and Michaux, M before. 
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It appears, then, from the tettkneriy of the befanieal aiitfaori^ 
to which I have referred, that tome of these plants are found as 
far north on the sea-coast, as in the valley of the Mississippi ; and 
that the rest are peculiar to the latter, and consequently do not fufr- 
nish a standard by which to ascertain the comparative tmnperatare 
of the climate of these two difl^nt sections of our country. 

M. Yolney, in farther confirmation of his theory, proceeds to de*- 
tail the facts which he collected ccmceming the comparative lem- 
perature of the different seasons. These however are so vague, 
disconnected, and unsatisfactory, as to render it unnecessary for 
me to combat the fanciful results he has deduced from them. 
' Dr. Williunson also adopts the opinion maintained by Jefferson 
and Yolney, but unfortunately adds nothing in support of it.* I 
•hall quote his remarks merely for the purpose of showing that it 
has received his sanction upon the bare assertion of those who pre^ 
ceded him, and without the slightest examinati(m of the arguments 
which were adduced in its support. 

* ^ On the western side of the Apelachian mountain,'' says he, 
<< whwe cultivatkm is hardly begun, the winters are- much more 
tofttperate than near the Atlantic ocean. This difference is attest- 
ed by numerous settiers ; and it has been observed that paroquets 
'Winter on the river Sciota in latitude 39^. But I have not heard 
jof their wintering in any part of the Atlantic states, to the north- 
ward <^ 36^; viz. in the Great Dismal of Tyrrel county in Nor^ 
Carolina, It has also been observed that tender plants thrive bet- 
ter in the western country, three or four decrees farther nor^, ^an 
in tiM Atlantic states.^'t 

< After the authors which have been mentioned, as the advocates 
of the theory under discussiim, it is not surprising that it should 
have received the sanction of a majority of subsequent writers up- 
on the western country. They do not, however, advance any new 
facts or arguments, and consequently do not deserve particular 
notice. 

* Obsenrations en the climate in different parts of America, compared with the 
climate in corresponding parts of the other continent, by Hugh Williamson, M. D. 
&c. 

t Dr. Williamson here refers to Loskeil*s History of the Moravian Missions. 1 
have, however, careful Iv examined this work, and can find nothing in it to warrant 
the reference. The oniV remarks which have the least bearing on the subject, are 
as follows : ** It is said that the farther you travel to the west, the more fruitful and 
beautiful the country appears, but it is for the most part uninhabited.** (Part 1, p. 
8. ) And again, ** The weather varies also considerably on the east and west of the 
Alleghany mountains. For in Pennsylvania the east wind generally brings rain ; but 
never on the Ohio, where the east wmd teldom blows, and never above twelve hours 
at a time.'* (Part 1, p. 10.) 
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I have thus examined in detail the argmnenta adduced in sup- 
port of tiie superior temperature of the climate of the Misaisiippty 
to that of the Atlantic coast, under similar parallela of latitude: 
This was not onlj essential to a full developement of the subject; 
but was due to the talents, ingenuity, and high reputation of the 
authors m whose works they are contained. 

I come now to the second division of this essay^ which is \o 
proTe that the dimate of the Mississippi valley, does not material- 
ly diffir from ^t of the Adantic coast. This I shall endeavour 
to do, firsts by a comparison of ihermometrical observations ; and 
stcondly^ by a comparison of the flowering seasons of plants. 

As the temperature of a climate, although it depends chiefly up- 
on flie latitude, is more or less influenced by situation, elevation, 
and exposure, it may be prc^per to give some account of the natu- 
ral fiMrmatimi of the difibrent portions of country, which are the sub- 
jects of comparison. In doing this, I shall confine myself to a belt 
of about three hundred and fifly nules in width, bounded on the 
north by the parallel of latitude 430 N., and on flie south by that 
of 37° N« Has will not only embrace the territory east imd west 
of the Allegbanies, whose climate is said to diflfor,* but also that 
in which the most correct observations have been made. 

This belt is bounded on the east and west, by the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and at nearly equal distances fitxn these, is crossed 
by two chains of mountains, which form a great valley of nearly 
thiee thousand miles in extent. It is therefore naturally divided 
into five regions. 1. The eastern lilloraL 2. The eaatem moun- 
tainous. 3. The great alluvial. 4. The western mountainoos : 
and 5. The western littoral. 

The eastern littoral region is washed on the east by the AUantic 
ocean, and is abundantly watered by streams which generally have 
a southerly course. It is from 150 to 250 miles in breadth. Its 
surface, although occasionally broken by ranges of hills, is in the 
main level. It is for the most part settled and cultivated, but still 
contains many extensive wastes and forests. 

* Vcilaey remarks that die dificmnce of ciimalc on the easLajid we*l of the AHe^ 
ghanicjf is attended ^vith two circorusiancos of great iinportimc^T nud which hi^ve not 
been j-eruarkeJ. The firsl b, thut hejond the ialitudo of ;^ and 3H deg. mjqu proCMcl 
iniithwAi'df thid diffGreiice genres, aod the teinpcraturt: of thts Floridiii and fho wdit 
partofGeorgia^ from the MiBsi&sippi to liio nvtr Savannah and the ocean, i^ nub- 
ject to tlve aaine coujmon Jaw» l"ne second citcuiuttaiicc la, that ihis excess w iOi re- 
card Id tcTii{>eraturc, ccB*es again altnoqt suddenly between the lalitudcj of 4ii and 45 
i^g, tiorlh/toward thegreatlaJtes,— Volne>'i View, p. 15:3. 
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The eaBttroimMataiiiou* regioiieoiMMU of mngts oTmcMuitaum 
riniag above etch other, the higheet of wUoh ie several dioasafid^ 
feel above the level of the eea: it dividee the waters of the east end 
weet, and forms the rampart or terrace between the fimt «iid third 
regions. Its breadth is from 70 to 100 miles. It is but very par* 
tially cultivated, being &r the most part covered ndth'vasl and im* 
penetndile forests* 

The third region includes, as I have before lemariied, the vast 
basin or valley, formed by the two ranges of mountains. Thejiame 
p( the Mississippi basin is perhaps the most correet, tis idmost all 
the streams whieb irrigate it, empty either directly or indirectly 
into this stream* This basin may be considered as onecostieued 
plam having but littl^ elevation. The eastern portion, which is all 
that ne#4 Qow be deaoribed, consists of a part of the slate of Pens* 
sylvania and die whole of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. 
Jt contains a ^reat proportion of natural meadow, or what is termed 
jrmu kmdf entirely destitute of timber. It is as yet but thinly 
seMed and partially cultivated. 

Of the two last, nothing need be said, my ofagect being merely to 
compare the cKmateof the Atlantic coast with that of the valley of 
ike Mississippi. 

These brief and general topogr^^cal renaarks, form a necessa- 
9j pveface to the moie minute investigation of this subject. 

Thermometrical diservatiens constitute the most conmon, and 
perhaps the most correct method of aseertaining the temperature 
ef adimate. But in order to obtain a true result, these observa« 
tiona should be made with great care and be continued for a length 
of time. Even after ^is, they form no criteria by which to judge 
of the climate of a country, unless we know at what elevation, un- 
der what circumstiinces, and in what manner, they are made. 
Without a knowledge of these facts every thing is vague and un- 
sfitis&ctory. ; It is on this account that we are vnable to employ 
many thermometrical tables which have been kept, aqd wbi<rfi i^ 
other respects appear correct. Hence a very limited number of plac- 
es, particularly in the valley of the Mississippi, can be used in this 
comparison. I regret, moreover, that I have not been able to pro- 
cure sets of observations made under the same parallels of latitude 
east and west. In order to make up for this deficiency it will be 
necessary to resort to a method, which| although somewhat arbitra- 
ry, is less liable to objection than any other. It has been adopted 
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1^7 Baron Humboldt, in his celebrated work on .flie Goography of 
plants by comparing the climates of the old and new continents. 
With a certain plaee in North Americay whose mean annual trao- 
perature is known, for example, Natchez (31^ 2& lat. 18.^^ mean 
ttmp.) the author makes a two ^d comparison, viz. he first com- 
pares with this place one in the old world, which lies under the 
same degree of latitude ; the mean temperature of this last, com- 
pared with that in North America, gives ^m the difference of 
temperature. Secondly, he compares with it a place in the old 
world, which has the same mean temperature, and this comparison 
then gives the difiference ef latitude betwera the two places. But 
as we cadtiot easily have for such a comparison, places in the old 
continent, whose mean temperature, or geographical latitude, agrees 
exactly with the given places of the new contment, the author has, 
in each of these comparisons, made use of two places in the old 
continent, fi*om which the geographical latitude or the mean tem- 
perature of the place is determined, that is to be compared with 
one in North America. He must then, in order to institute a com- 
parison with Natchez, first fix upon a place in the old continent 
which lies under 31^ 28' of latitude, and the mean temperature of 
whieh should be known ; to obtain thu^ he compares Funchal, 3^ 
27% and Oratava, 28^ 35^, and calculates fix>m the difference be- 
tween the mean temperatures of both places, the probable mean 
ten^rature of 3P 28^ in the old continent ; this is20^6', which 
number compared to 18^ 2' gives a difference equal to 203'. Se- 
condly, he must have a place in the old continent whose mean tem- 
perature should be 18^ 2' ; he obtains this place in the same man- 
ner through a comparison between Rome, 15^ & (41^ 33' of lat.). 
and Algiers, 20.10 (36° 33' of lat.)t 

The application of this formula in the present instance, will not 
only make up for the want of observations, but will furnish the 
meads of making the comparisons with greater facility. From 
five places on the sea-coast in different parallels of latitude, whose 
mean temperature is known, we shall in this manner be able to as- 
certain the probable mean temperature of those points on the coast 
corresponding in latitude with those places in the valley of the 
Mississippi, whose mean temperature has also been ascertained. 

" Centigrade thermometer. 

t Obsenratioas concerning the geography of plants , in Brande*t Quarterly Jour- 
nal, wo\. z. p. 235. 

r 
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These placee in the former region, are Albany, (New- York,) Cam* 
brklge, (Maes.) New-York, Philadelphia, and WiHiamsbiirgh^ 
(Virginia) ; and are included in a range of about six degrees of 
longitude ; in the latter region, Cincinnati^ (Ohio,) St. Louis^ 
(Missouri,) and Council Bhifi. I shall now present a tabular new 
of thcif ktitudes and mean temperatures. 

U On the Atlantic CaaU. 





Latitade. 


Longitude,* 


Mean Temp 


Albany, (N. Y.) 


42C>39»f|. 


720 32' W. 


48.70 f 


Cambridge, (Mut.> 


a s^ 


71 7 


50.4 X 


N«w-York, 


40 40 


74 1 


53.8 i 


FhiUddphia, 


S9 56 


75 10 


53.9 II 


Wlliamsburgh, (Va ) 


37 16 


76 55 


58.1 IT 


2. IuVh YaUey of the Mitmsif^. 




Cincinnati, (Ohia) 


30O6'r». 


840 arw. 


64^o- 


9t Loiiii, (Mitiouri.) 


38 36 


S9 36 


6«.2tt 


Council Blttfi; 


41 31 


96 Al 


49.2 U 



fVom this table it appears tiiat the mean temperature of Cinctn^ 
nati, is only four-tenths greater than that of Philadelphia, although 
the former is dCV south of the latter. The difierence here is prob- 
ably not greater than it would be east of the Alleghanies. The 
comparison between the climate of these two places, has been so 
ably drawn by Dr. Drake, in his Picture of Cincinnati, that I shafl 
do no more dian state that (his auth(»r gives it as his opinion — the 
result of numerous and faithful observations — that the climate of 
Cincinnati is not warmer than that of a corresponding parallel on 
the coast. 

^ From QKsnwich, England. 

f Three yeareobscrvatipns, 1820-21-22, hj T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. Bee the 
New- York Medical and Phprsicat Journal, vol. ii. p. S53. 

\ Two yeaif of obs«rvatioa«. See an abridgment of Barou Humboldt's mennoir 
on Isothermal Lines, and the Distribution of Heat over the Globe. Thonason** 
jtoaalt of PkitoAuphy, vol. xL p. 177. 

^ Two years. Humboldt, as. above. 

|] Dr. Rush states the annual temp.of Phtladerphia at 52.5 ; more recently Dr. Cbic, 
fium &i^ years obsecvations, deduced 54.2. According to Mr. Legaux the mean 
heat of Springmill, on the Schuylkill, as drawn from seventeen years observations, 
is 5313, ^£hrake*9 Picture 9f Cincinnati, \x. 116.) Seven years of obsenrations give 
5^3. Mean temperature of springs near Philadelphia 54.8. Warden, (Hum- 
boldt in Thonr»9on's Annals.) 

IT Humboldt in Thomson*s Annals. 

*** Eight years' observations; Drake's Picture of Cincinnati, p. 93. 

ft Three years. See Gazetteer of the states of Illinois and Missouri, by the 
author of this essav, p. 197. 

\X One year. Mctereuloglcal Reports.«f (he Surgeon General of the United 
Stales Army, published in the Medical Ropobitory, Mew Series, vols. vi. &vii. 
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"Proceeding in our conpariflon we Oeme nekl Id St. Lovia <m the 
Mississippi, in latitude 38^ 36" N. and 12PW of longitude we«t 
of Cincinnati. But as the mean temperature of this parallel on 
the coast, has not been ascertained by obsemtions, it must be done 
by tiie rule above pnescribed. Taking, therelbre, Fhibdelphia 
in latitude 39^ 56' (53.9^ mean temp.) and WiUiamsburgh in lati- 
tude 370 16' (58.10 mean temp.) the mean wiU be 38^ 36', cor- 
responding exactly with the latitude of Bt Louis | and the proba- 
ble mean temperature at this point will be 50.1^ ; only one-tenth 
of a degree higher than that of the latter place. The lonited num- 
ber of observations prevent the application of the second part of 
the formula, in order to ascertain the corresponding difierence of 
hititude. This difl^nce is, moreover, so very trifling, duit it 
would not only be difficult but useless to settle it 

The next and last point of comporiaoii is Council Bhi<( ia kt^ 
tude 41<^ 31' N., and whose mean heat is 49SP. And hera I must 
again resort to the method of calculation above adopted. By com- 
|>aring there&re New-York, latitude 40^ 40' (mean temp. 53.8P,) 
and Albany, latitude 42P 39' (mean temp. 48.7^,) the mean latitude 
will be 41^ 40', and the probable mean temperature of this point 
will be 51. 2P. But this point is nine minutes north of the parallel 
of Council Bluff; and calculating from the whole difference be- 
tween the mean temperature at Albany and New-York, the differ- 
ence of mean temperature of latitude 4P 40^ and 41^ 31' will be 
about 00.6°. Adding this to 51«2° will give us 51.7° as the 
probable mean temperature of latitude 41° 31' on the coast 

From these comparisons therefore^ which are as correct as the 
limited number of observations will admit, it appears that the mean 
t^nperature of Cincinnati is the same as that of the corresponding 
latitude of the Atlantic coast; of St Louis one-tenth higher ; and 
of Council Bluff two degrees and a half k>wer. And hence taking 
the mean of all the diflbrences obtained from the above data, it may 
be assumed that the temperature of the valley of the Mississippi 
from Utitude 38° 36' to 41'' 31' N. and from longitude 84P 27' 
to 96^42' W. is eight-tenths of a degree bwer than that of the 
Atlantic coast. 

It will be observed that 1 have dius far only treated of the annual 
temperature of these places. I shall therefore next compare the 
different seasone ; for the temperature of the cycle of vegetation, 
upon which depends the growth of plants, may be ytry different in 
places having the same mean annual temperature. 
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The following table will show the mean temperatitre of difl^nt 
seasons at the places above mentioned.* 



1. On tike Atlantic Coast. 



Names 

of 
places. 

Albany, 

Cambridge, 

ifewr-York, 



Lati- 
tude. 

420 39'n 
42 26 
40 40 



Lqngi- 
tttde. 

71 7 

74 1 



Mean 
temp, of 
winter. 
24.60 
64.0 
29^ 



Mean 

temp, of 
sprm.g. 

47.70 


Mean 

t«mp. of 

summer 

72.20 


Mean 

temp, of 
autumn. 
50.60 


47.6 


64.4 


49.8 


61.2 


79.2 


64.6 



Philadelphia, 39 56 75 10 32.2 61.4 



74.0 



56.6 



2. In the VaUey of the Mississippi, 



Names 

of 
places. 

Coancil BlufT, 

CincinnaUy 

St. Louis, 



l.ati* 
tpde. 

41° 31'n 
39 6 
38 36 



Longi- 
tude. 



Mean 

temp, of 
winter. 

960 42'w aaio 

84 87 32.9 
89 36 344 



Mean 
temp, of 
sprmg. 

61.60 


Mean 
temp, of 
summer. 

74.60 


Mean 
temp, of 
autumn. 

49.90 


64.4 


72.8 


64.4 


.54,7 


75.3 


60.7 



In the two last situations, therefore, in the second table, fbB 
temperature is more equally distributed among the different seasons 
than in corresponding latitudes on the coast ; the summers being 
less hot and the winters less cold ; completely disproving the asser- 
tion of Major Stoddard in his sketches of Louisiana, and which 
has also been incorporated among the erroneous notions to which 
the theory of Mr. Jefierson has given rise. 

I come next to the proof in favor of the position I have laid down, 
drawn from the phenomena of vegetation. 

It is a fact well established, that the climate can be determhied 
with the greatest precision by the plants which vegetate in any 
country, and that observations on the distributions of plants in dif- 
ferent countries serve to distinguish the climates of these countries 
from each other.t Such observations, however, from their very 
nature could not be used to any purpose in this comparison. A 
more easy, but i\ot less accurate method of ascertaining the dififer- 
jsnce between the climate of different sections of country is by com- 
paring the flowering seasons of plants, j: 

^ 1 haTe not been able to obtain the mean temperature of the different se^ions at 
Williamsburg, (Virginia,) and it is therefore omitted in the table. 

f See observations on the heat of springs, and on vegetation, in order to deter- 
mine the temperature of the earth and the climate of Sweden. By George Wal;- 
lenberg, M. 6. &c. in Thomson's Annals of Philosophy, vol. iv. p. 22. 

I This method more particularly indicates the difference in the tempera tttre vt 
fyp cycle of vcgetatifMD.. 
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IMy attention was first directed to this subject by the remarks of 
Muhlenburgh and Professor Bigelow,* and during my residence at 
St, Louis 1 kept an accurate register of the time of flowering of all 
the plants which I collected. The mean results of my observations 
upon a few of the most common of these, I shall now compafe with 
similar ones made at Washington city,f on the coast, in latitude 
t}8° 58' N. twenty-two minutes north of Ihe former. 



Names of Plants. 



Habitats of St, Louis. 



Ill 



** So 



"Sangninaria Canad«ntit, £. (Blood root.) 
Clajtonia, Yii^inica, L. (Spring beaatj.) 

Ranuncnlns fascicolaris, Big, (Crowfoot.) 
Urularia perfoIiata,Z«. (Bell wort) 
Fragaria virginiana, L, (Strawberry.) 
Ranunculus abortivus, L. (Butter-cup.) 
Geranium maculatum, L. (Cranesbill.) 
-I>auru9 Benzoin, £. (Spice bush.) 
DodecanUieon media, L, (False cowslip.) 
Comus florida, L. (Dogwood tree.) 
Aquilegia canadensis, L, (Columbine.) 
Arum tripbjllum, L. (Indian turnip.) 

Porcelia triloba, Pers, (Papaw.) 
Podophyllum peltatum, L. (May apple.) 
Hypoxit erecta^ L, (Star grass.) 
Potentilla canadensis, X. (Conunon 5 finger. 

Rubus trivialis, i&. (Dewberry.) 
Cerastium Tuleatum, L. (Mouse-ear 
chickweed.) 

Tradescantia virginica, L, (Spider wort.) 

Convallaria racemosa, L, (Solomon's seal) 

Houstonea csrulea, JL (Venus' pride) 
Iris Virginica, L, (Wild flag) 
Ceanothus americanus,Xi. (N.Jersey tea) 
Achillea millefolium, L. (Yarrow, milfoil) 
Prunella pennsylvanica, Willd. (Self heal) 
Phytolacca decandra, L, (Poke) 

Malva rotundifolia, £. (Dwarf mallow) 



Side bills March 2S. 

Low situattonf , a ^ -i m^ 
prairies & woods. ^P"'^' 
On the allnrioBs. April 201 
Side hills. April 14. 

Prairies. April 15. 

Allnrions. April 18. 

Prairie ft woodf. April 18. 
Banks of the Miss. April tO. 
Barrens & prairies. April SO. 
HUls. April to. 

^Wnr"'^'"*' April 20. 



Moist shady 
situations. 
Alluvionfl. 
Alluvions. 
Prairies. 



1 Prairies, forests 
' and barrens. 



April 22. 

April 23. 
April 23. 
April 2S. 

April 29. 

Prairies & barrens. April SO. 

Banks of Creeks. May 1. 

Barrens St prairies. May 9. 
Allurions, woods, «« .. ^^ 

and prairies, "'^^ '*'• 
Prairies, May — 

Marshes, May 14. 

Prairies k barrens. May 15. 
Prairies ft barrens, May — 
Barrens ft prairies. May 90. 
Banks of streams, June 7. 
Old fields and t a 

roBd.id«. •'•"'•* 



-5 

HI 

April e. 
April 10. 

April 14. 
April 11. 
April 28. 
April 20. 
May 5. 
April 7. 
April 2t. 
April 21. 
April 28. 

April 28. 

May 5. 
May 5. 
May 5. 

April 14. 

May 5. 

May 4.*! 

May 19. 

May 19. 

April 14. 
May 19. 

June 15. 
June — 
June 2. 
Ji^SO. 

June 16. 



* Silliman's Journal of Science and Arts, vol. i. p. 76. 

t Florula Columbiensis : or a list of plants found in the District of Columbia, 
during the years 1817 and 1818. 
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Hillt, 


June- May- 


BureiM, 


JuBe— June 23. 


Preirtei, 


June 19. June 2. 


Prairies, 


June 19. June 23. 


Prairiet, 


June 19. June 9. 
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J^mnei of Plants. R 

Lepidium Tirg^inicun, L. (Pepper wort) 
Rhus gUbram, L, (Common sumach) 
Lobelia pallida, Muht. 
Asclepias tuberosa, L. (Butterfly weed) 
Sarobucus canadensis, L, (EUder) 

Cephalanthus occidentalis, L. (Button bush) ^"^{[fi^tMiJpf, "^""^ ^^' "^"^^ '^' 

Lysimachia ciliata, Mx. (Loose strife) Timbered alluvions, June 26. June 16. 

Bignonia radicans, L. (Trumpet flower) TimberM alluvions, June 26. June 30. 

Circssa canadensis, MM. (Enchanter's TimberM alluviohs, June 29. June 30. 

nigbtsnaae) 

Anemone Tirginiana, L, (Thimble weed) AUuvtoosft barrent, June 39. June 23. 

Hypericum perforatum, L. (St John's wort) Prairies, July — June — 

Cncubalus stellatus, L. (Campion) Timbered alluvions, July — June 23. 

Scutelkria lateriflora, Z.. (Scull cnp) Banks of the Mist. July 22. Aug. 4. 

Phlox paniculate,/.. (Smooth stem Uchnidia)''''^^^^*""^*^ July 31. Aug. 18. 

Eupatoriuro perfoliatum, L. (Bone set) Exsiccated ponds, July 31. July 7. 

Cassia marylandicat Ii. (Wildseima) AUutioosofcraeks^ July 31. Aug. 4» 

Seropbu]ariamarylandica,I..(Figwort) Barrens, Aug. 2. Aug. If. 

Sotidago lanceolate, iltf. (Golden rod) Prairiet» Aug. 13. July 26. 

Eupatoilura caelestinuro, L (Blue bone set) Barrens & hilb, Aug. 15. Aug. 3. 

Cuscuta americana, Wild. (Dodder) Prairies & woods, Aug. 23. Aug. 29. 

Heleninm autumnale, L. (False sun flower) Prairies & barrens, Aug. S3. Sept. 7. 

From this comparison we obtain the mean result, that vegeta- 
tion at St. Louis is less than two days earlier than at Washington 
city. And allowing the correctness of the conchision of Dr. Big- 
elow, that a difference of about /imr days^ corceepofid to a difier- 
ence of one degree of latitude, we have h«re another striking proof 
of the sknilarity of climate in these two difier^at situatioiis. 

If any importance can be attached to the observations and com- 
parisons which I have detailed, I flatter myself that I have satisfac- 
' torily proved the truth of the position which I have laid down. I 
invite a free and full examination of all that has been advanced. 
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Art. Y III. Observations on the Geological Features of the South 
Side of the Ontario Valley^ in a letter to T, Romeyn Beck^ 
M» D, By James Gkddeb, Civil Engineer. 

Read, Febraary 15, 18SMI. 

Albany, Feb. Ist, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 

I had heard from geologists so much about the formation 
of every valley, by the action of waters flowing in vast torrents in 
times long past, that I was much pleased to find in the Geologicdl 
and Agricultural survey of the district adjoining the Erie Canal^ 
the following admission : — " We are compelled to admit that hills 
*^ and valleys were formed first, and that afterwards, water began 
'< to descend the inclining sides of the hills and to collect, or march 
^< onward through the valleys.^ Page 153. 

In the year 1810, from examinations of the country at, and east 
of the Niagara Falb, I was led to doubt the reasonableness of the 
conjecture, that had been so often hazarded ; that the cataract of 
Niagara had in time travelled from near Lewiston to its present 
site. 

Lake Erie is held to its present level by the stratum called Black 
Rock, a lime rock in wliich hom-stcme abounds, the endings of 
which can be traced west and east to a great extent. North of, 
and below the tennination of the stratum, the Chippewa runs to the 
east and the-Tonawanta to the west, both streams emptying into 
Niagara between Black Rock rapid and the Niagara Falls. These 
streams are deep for many miles fi'om their mouths, and the Nia- 
gara river from Schlosser to Black Rock, may be considered as a 
lake, nearly. At the north of Navy Island tho water is from 40 
to 50 feet deep, and at the place where the Welland Canal is pro- 
posed to leave the Chippewa, the depth is 40 feet, which shews 
the stratum firom which the great cataract is precipitated, dipping 
rapidly to the south, and giving depth to this piece of water, as the 
stratum at Black Rock dips southerly and gives depth to Lake Erie. 

The vast 5ed of clay in which these deep creeks flow, is of con- 
siderable depth, and great extent, particularly eastward. It may be 
considered as beginning on the Genessee river, at the mouth of 
Black creek, and following up the valley of that sluggish stream 
through the great Tonawanta or Oak Orchard swamp, and down 
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the valley of Tonawanta creek. All Grand Island, and the smalt' 
ones around it are of this clay bed. It may be traced far west oxr> 
the Chippewa and over on the Grand river. 

The lime stratum of Niagara Falls, with shells, is of very great 
extent, particularly eastward. Over it falls the Oak Orchard 
creek, Genessee river, Canandaigua outlet, Seneca outlet, and tlie 
streams from the lakes Owasco, Skaneateles, and Otisco, and it 
may be traced as far east as the falls of Skanado creek in Oneida 
county. The terminating edge of this lime stratum, is generally 
very straight, and varies but little from an east and west course. 
For the first 20 miles east of Niagara river, it ends in a denudated 
rock, projecting so much, that when tracing &e level of the surface 
of lake Erie along the north side of it, in 1810, it was found a very 
convenient shelter from the showers. 

Mr. William Smith and his followers observe of the British stra- 
ta, that in all the eastern parts of England, they ^' end successive- 
*' ly towards the N. W., generally with a fingered or digitated out- 
*' line, running out into ridges, beyond the general range of tlie 
*' edge or limit of the stratum." The outline or terminating edge 
of this great lime stiatum, which is such a distinguishing feature 
in the south side of the great Ontario valley, is towards the norths 
and instead of a fingered form, thus, 

«iil%iH&J^^ maybei^presented. 

thus : 



calling the side above the line, the terminating edge or ending, as 
Mr. Smith would term it. This formation, as has been mentioned, 
is more particularly to be observed between the Niagara river and 
&e 18 mile creek. In almost all the indents or chasms that run 
back, south of the general range of termination, streams run from 
the level table-land above, and by wearing their respective chasms, 
have given them the appearance of being formed by the action of 
said steams. That all these ravines have been scooped out by the 
agency of streams that occupy them, would be readily conjectured 
by every superficial observer, more particularly the one in which 
runs the Niagara river. 

At the head springs of the 18 mile creek, it is shown to be other- 
wise. From three of these indents, the west branch of the 18 
mile creek is formed as sketched below. 
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Into the westernmost one a stream of water mns from die table- 
land abore, and here is no bad roinature of the Niagara Falls^ 
•except that the solid Hme rock, projecting far over die nnderiaj 
^ brittle slate, leaves more space behind die sheet of water. 
The middle one is the most remarkable. It cuts fiaiher back b^ 
yond the general line ofauUngy and approaches nearest the Too* 
awanta creek — ^has no stream &lKng into the south end of it, but 
is to be seen as the valleys w^, ^'^'er moving spirit bade die 
waters flow." 

The junction trf* Urase du-ee streams was finind to be more than 
1200 feet below the level of Lake Erie, cut down through die sev* 
•eral strata of Ime^ daU, gray and red Mndstone^ all exposed to 
view in the precipitous sides of the chasm. 

From tfaei9e observations I have been led to conjecture, that the 
-cataract of Niagara first began at the head of a deep indent, which 
j^eaches south to within 70 or 80 chains of where the falls now 
are. This length of 70 chains, forms the pool or basin into whi<A 
4he water is shot from the great pitch, and is much deeper than 
the falls are high. The head or south end of this chasm was pro- 
bably once not as much below Erie level as the 18 mile creek one 
is, the rocky bottom over which the water now runs firom this 
hasinj being about on the same level with the 18 mile creek. 

This capacious basin, into which the cataract pours, is some- 
thing over 240 feet deep, and the surface of the bottom very uni- 
form, all the way from the cascade to the north edge of the basin, 
(or as near said places as the persons sounding dare applt)een,) 
and which bottom may be supposed to be a flooring of solid granite 

♦ Weit branch of the 18 mile creek. 

8 
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From the north side of this hasin to their present place, I sup 
pose the falls to have receded, worn by the action of the water and 
by frosts ; and cannot believe that they began in the general line 
of ending of the great shell lime stratum near Lewiston. 

In viewing the river from Lewiston upwards, the whole distance 
is very much of a similar character to within a mile of the falls : 
precipitous shores of rock, nearly parallel with each o&er, the 
water dashing over a rough bottom, with a descent generally of 
about 20 feet in a mile. A short distance at the whirlpool, is the 
only exception to the above features ; here the river is deep, and 
two or three times the common width. 

Owing to the easy disintegration of some of the rocks, the ra- 
vine is wider in some places than others. About a mile above the 
whirlpool, the ravine through which this vast body of water dash* 
es along, is so narrow, that a man sjtanding on the brink of the 
precipice on the Amoricaxi side, can throw a stone across the 
stream. If the falls were once at this place, why is no trace led 
behind ? Or will it be said that a pool 210 feet deep was here, 
and that the rocks falling from th^ shores filled it up again? The 
narrowness of the chasm forbids this supposition. 

Immediately below the whirlpool, the ravine grows narrower as 
you descend towards the water, and here this mighty stream 
glides smoothly, though swiflly, through a channel of but little 
above 100 yards wide. The firm rqcks which form either shore, 
are evidently still in place. The cataract, if it ever fell here, fell 
far and on a very narrow space. 

A cross section of Uie cha^m jand ^t^eaip here, would be some- 
thing like this. 




The smoothness of the rocks on each side would indicate that 
when the channel was less deep than at present, the water flowed 
above them, and the surface of the stream was two or three times 
its present width. 
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Supposed section of the American shore, between Lake Erie and 
Ldwiston. 

. This section, designed to give 
I ^ some idea of the strata on the 
Americair side of tiie Niagara, 
is nearly a copy of one «ent to 
the late Professor Barton in 
1813, and since returned to me 
by his executor, the late Dr. 
Adam Seybert. I am pleased to 
see one so nearly the same, 
sketched by Professor Eaton. 

South of the 12 mile creek 
Valley, (down which if is design- 
ed to lead thfe Welland canal,) 
the grdat stratum of shell hme 
appears to have sunk to a level, 
we know not how low. By ex- 
aminations made, it is ascertain- 
ed, that at the depth of 8 feet 
lower than the level of the sur- 
face of the deep water above the 
falls, not a stone exists. The 
face of the rock may be as low 
as the bottom of the Chippewa, 
(here 40 feet deep) and the flow 
of the water through said canal, 
becoming unmanageable, we 
might see the destruction of the 
famed Niagara Falls, as the 
Fairhaven f*alls, on the Poultney 
river, have been destroyed, and 
hj which operation a part of the 
state of New-York was thrown 
into Vermont. The naked rocks 
here remain, never more to bo 
wet but by the droppings of Heaven. In one night, a single man, 
it is said, set the stream to remove what millions could not again 
replace. The fine navigable Fairhaven bay, 9 miles in length, 
was turned into flats and shallows where no sloop can enter. — 
The fish were all killed by the feculent flood. 
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AnT. IX. Statistical Notices of some of the Lunatic Asylums 
tit the United States. By T. Rouetn Bkck. 

Baad April 16, 1838 aod April 29, 1829. 
> Imanityt with its causes, its probable increase, and its treat- 
aoBoty is a subject of deep interest to every civilized community. 
Its pecalisr, but melancholy characteristic, which forbids any rea« 
sonaMe hope of curoi until the diseased subject is removed from 
his home and relatives, imposes the duty on governments of pro- 
viding far its proper management both as to safe keeping and as 
to the means of recovery. That the legislators of this country 
and its inhabitants have not been unmindful of the obligation, we 
shall endeavour to shew in the present communication. 

We shall first notice the Lunatic Asylum of this state. 

The ** Society of the New-York Hospital" was incorpcNrated, 
in 1771, and by the liberality of the legislature of the province, of 
contributors in England, and of domestic contributors, sufficient 
fhnds were obtained for the erection of a public building. This 
was proceeded in with great spirit, but in February, 1775, when 
almost completed^ it unfortunately took fire and was nearly des* 
troyed. 

**^ By this misfortune, die society sofifered a foss ef ^000, ^and 
the execution of their benevolent plan would have been wholly sus- 
pended, had not the legislature in March, 1775, generously grant- 
ed diem the sum of £4000, towards rebuilding the house and re- 
pairing the loss they had sustained. But the war between Great 
Britain and the colonies, which took place in the same year, pre- 
vented the completion of the edifice. During the war, the same 
was occasionally occupied by British and Hessian soldiers a» 
barracks, and occasionally as an hospital.'' 

The effect of the war and the general derangement of the afiUrs 
of our citizens, prevented any attention to the institution, and 
it was not until die 3d of January, 1791, that the house was in a 
proper condition to receive patients. Eighteen were dien admit- 
ted. From that time to the present, the munificence of the legis- 
lature to diis institution has been liberal and unwearied, increasing 
with^ the increase of the patients and the enlightened improve- 
ments of its governors. 

As there existed no institution in the state for the reception 
and cure of lunatics, the governors were induced to appropri^ 
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al6 afNurtmeiits in the boBpitel tor patieots of diat descriptioii. 
The building, howeter, not being designed for such a purpose, 
the accommodations were found to be extremely inconvenient and 
inadecfuate, and as the applications for their admission con- 
stantlj increased, it was resolved in 1806, if the legisktiire would 
lend its aid for that purpose, to erect a separate building, to be 
exclunvely appropriajted to the reception of diat unfi>rtunato class 
of beings. 

The application proved successful, and a building deoominated 
the ^* Lunatic AstLUil," was immediately erected in the vicinity 
of the Hospital. This edifice contained 64 rooms, and could ao- 
conmH>date about 70 or 7§ patients. It was opened on the ISth 
of July, 1806, under the medical superintend«noe of Archibald 
Bruc^, M. D. 

By an act of the legislature the {nroper officers in a city or coun- 
ty weire allowed to contract with the governors of the hospital, ibr 
the care and maintenance of any pauper lunatic under their respec- 
tive ji^risdictions, and accordingly many have, from time to time, 
been sent to it from various parts of the state. 

The /< Afylum" continued to b^ the only public institution in 
this state for the reception of lunatics, until the year 18B1, when 
the '<^ Bloominodale Asylum'^ was completed. The history of 
this we shall hereafter notice. 

,'Dr. Bruce continued physician until 1817, when Dr. William 
Handy was appointed. He was succeeded in 1819 by Dr« John 
Nielsen^ 

We now proceed to give a detailed account of the numbers ad- 
mitted ^d discharged. 
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1 
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From Jan. 31 


, 17P6 


J 


















lo Dec, 31 


1803 


216 


ll\b 


lUS 


45 


35 


— 


16 


11- 




1804 


1] 


4e 


67 


22 


6 


13 





3 


1& 




1805 


15 


m 


75 


30 


4 


13 


„__ 


8 


20 




1806 


20 


68 


88 


29 


— 


31 


__ 


7 


21 




1807 


21 


I 47 


fiS 


IB 


3 


19 


, 


1 4 


24 




isoe 


24 


66 


90 


16 


10 


16 


, 


4 


44 




J80«, 


44 


80 


124 


22 


4 


48 


..— 


8 


43 




1810 


42 


l>l 


133 


44 


7 


16 


I 


10 


56 




1811 


56 


108 


164 


67 


9 


14 


3 


19 


52 




1812 


62 


127 


179 


64 


14 


25 


1 


11 


64 




1813 


64 


105 


169 


47 


19 


27 





6 


70 




1814 


70 


104 


174 


23 


39 


14 


7 


9 


83 




]§J5 


B2 


69 


161 


27 


27 


14 




9 


74 




181G 


74 


49 


123 


14 


10 


18 


— 


6 


76 


• 


1817 


76 


49 


125 


6 


6 


34 


_ 


7 


73 




1818 


72 


76 


147 


46 


Hi 


13 


^ 


5 


70 




1819 


70 


78 


148 


44 


9 


24; 


, 


7 


64 




1820 


64 


87 


151 


46 


15 


17 


.' 


10 


61 


to July 21] 


1821 


01 


60 

16S4 


121 


26 


1 


37 


11 


6 


6!^ 




700 


241 


4ir7 


153 





Admitted from Jan. 31, 1795, to July 21, 1821, 
Discharged, Recovered, - • ... 
Relieved, .... 

Discharged, from various causes, as 
bj request or eloped. 
Incurable, - . . . 

Died, 

Transferred to the Bloomingdale Asylum, 
July 21, 1821, .... 



1584 



700 
241 

427 

11 

153 

62» 



-1584 



Causxs. — ^These are not given in the printed reports, with the 
single exception, that for some years the cases originatmg in in- 
temperance are mentioned. Thus in 

1814 there were 17 from that cause, 

1815 9 

* We can find no (race of theie ** 53*' in the records of the Bloomingdale Atj- 
lam. Thej are not aeconnted for, •» Will be leen, m the report! of that institution. 
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1816 


4 


1817 


6 


1818 


27 


1819 


26 


isao 


27 


1831 


32 (13 males and 19 femalM.) 



Total for ei^t years. 147, out of about 670 cases, or 
upwards of one fiMurth of the whole number. 

The immediate cause of death is also mentioned in ten annual 
reports, viz. from 1811 to 1820 inclusive. 
The whole number of deaths for that period was, 86 

Of these there died of Mania, - - - 24 
Mania and Paralysis, 1 

Apoplexy, - - 12 

Phrenitis, - - 2 

Epilepsy, • • 3 

Palsy, • . . 4 

Convulsions, - - 1 

Dysentery, . . 5 

DianiKBa, - - 4 

Consumption, - • 14 
Pneumonia Typhodes, 1 

Marasmus, . . 5 

Decay, - - - 1 

D^ility, ... 1 

Abscess, ... 1 

Gangrene, - - 2 

Scirrhous Liver, - 1 

SyphiUs, ... 2 
Typhus, . . . 4—88 
<< In consequence of a communication made to the governors, 
in April 1845, by Thomas Eddy, stating the advantages that 
might be produced, by introducing a course of moral treatment for 
the lunatic patients, more extensive than had hitherto been prac- 
tised in this country, and similar to that pursued at the " Retreat," 
bear York in England, and proposing that a number of acres of 
ground near the city should be purchased, and suitable buildings 
erected for the purpose, a committee was appointed to consider of 
the plan proposed, and to report their opinion thereon. This com- 
mittee, having approved of the plan and recommended its adop- 
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lion, the governors resolved to carry it into effect, if they could 
obtain the aid of the legislature. Application having been made 
for that purpose, an act was passed on the 17th April, 1816, 
granting to the hospital the yearly sum of $lQfiOO until the year 
1857, to enable the governors to erect further and more extensive 
a6cofnmbdatici&f for insatie patients." Groonds to the amount of 
77 acres, and lying on the Bloomingdale ready about seven miles 
firom the ciQr, were purchased, and here the comer sfone of a 
building was laid on the 7th of May, 1818. It was completei 
in 1821. 

The building is of stone^ three stories high, and contains acr 
commodations fi>r about 200 patients. The land attached to it is 
laid out in walks and gardens, and when the weather will permit, 
the patients are allowed to walk abroad, accompanied by the su- 
perintendent or one of the keepers. Tame animals have also 
been procured for their amusement, and innocent diversions are 
permitted : they are allowed to dine in classes, while religious in- 
struction is from time to time imparted to those who appear able 
to profit by it» 

Dr. John Nielsen has been the physician of the Bloomingdalb 
AsTLiTU since its opening. There is also a physician resident at 
the institution, while a sub-committee of governors visit it every 
week, and a standing committee every month.* 

The following details are taken from the annual reports. 

ADMITTED. 





Time, 


Males. 


Females. 


Total, 




From July 27, 1821 ) 
to Dec. 31, 1821 J 


76 


48 


123 




1882 ' 


66 


36 


102 




1823 


83 


49 


131 




1824 


77 


44 


121 




1825 


102 


64 


166 




1826 


97 


45 


142 




1827 


lor 


37 


134 




1828 


86 


48 


134 




693 


350 


1048 













* Annual Report of the GoTtrnort Sow 1821. 
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10 
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1823 
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14 


1824 


48 
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11 




1826 
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1826 
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7 


11 
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42 
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S 


11 
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1827 
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9 


17 


— 


34 


— 


4 
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1828 


69 


8 


21 


— 


28 




1 


13 


— 
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81 


116 


7 


1981 3 


22 


69 


^»^^ 



Tbe numhers to the end of thejear lS2d, will stand that : 

AoMITTSOf 

From yi&27tfa July 1821, to the 3»0t Dec. 1698, 10(0 



Dl8CHAR6XD| 



Recovered, 

Much improved. 

Improved, 

Believed, 

By request. 

Improper objects, 

Eloped, ... 

Unimproved, 

Died, ... 

Remaioiiig Dec. 31, 1828, 



436 
61 

116 
7 

198 
3 
22 
32 
69 
89 
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SFXctBs or iNSANiTT.-^There is considerable variety in the 
arrangement of the species of insanity. We shall state them as 
given in each report. 



1S22 

1824 

1825 
1826 
1827 
ISIS 


i2 

42 
6i 
42 

67 
6M 
82 

80 

421 


1 

£0 

36 
£8 

_m 


■2 

1 

26 
64 


4 
18 
17 

15 

74 


11 

2 


S.I 

14 
14 


1 

7 
2 
I 
2 
12 


i 

1 

2 


i 

4 
4 


3 

37 
19 
4*1 
43 
36 

174 


11 
11 

7 
14 


= 

z 

_ 

13 
8 

£1 


1 

13 
II 

i 


1 

loa 

131 
]S1 

16« 
J 42 
134 

134 


«ESKS= 


920 
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CaiMef.^-The8e are given in detail for one year only, viz. 
I€a6 ; of 143 caiea, there arose from 

Bodily disease, 84 

Organic affections of the hrain, original ^r acquired, 4 

Hereditary, .--.... 6 

Primarily moral, - - ^ ,- - - 35 

Unknown, ^ ^ - - ^ , - 13 



142 



In 1822, 33 cases were from intemperance. 
1323, 22 from do. 



In the reports, the old and recent cases are distinguidied from 
ttLch other. We are not able^ however, to make the ensuing ta- 
bles perfectly complete, in consequence .of the deaths 4n: elope- 
ments not being in all cases referred to one or the other. They 
Are generally added, without referenoe to the length of the iibess. 



OLD CA89S^ 



ADMITTED. 




PISCHAIIGED. 


Timt, 


i 


1 


4 


1 


^ 


}' 


Remaining of 1821 


65 












1822 


29 


4 


... 


6 


..^ 


8 


1823 


68 


18 


7 


13 


_« 


10 


1824 


70 


27 


6 


9 


13 




1825 


67 


20 


7 


16 


47 


_ 


1826 


49 


1 


1 


4 




31 


1827 


42 


2 


1 


3 


28 




1828 


42 


4 


. ' 


7 


19 


— 




,42^ 


76| 26| 67 


IO7I 49 



Total, - - . , , 
Remaining, Dec. 31, J838i 



315 
68 
383 
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KECBNT CA820. 



W 



▲DMITTBD. 


\i 


DlfCHABGXD. 












^ 




Time, 


\ 


1 


•5 


-8 


} 


1 


Remaining of 1821 


18 












1822 


73 


44 


10 


6 


10 


_ 


1828 


73 


87 


6 


7 


4 


^^^ 


1824 


51 


21 


9 


3 





9 


1826 


89 


61 


12 


8 


.^ 


16 


]«26 


93 


68 


6 


7 


.. 


11 


1827 


92 


66 


8 


14 


.„ 


6 


-ms 


92 


66 


• 4 


14 




9 




681 


341 


66 


69 


14 


61 



TotaV - - 
BemainiDg, 


620 
Dec. 31, 1828, • 21 


If to the 01dCasM> as above, 88$ 


and Becent Cases 


de. 541 


we add Elq>ed, 


• - 22 


Deaths, 


- - 67 




1003 


We shall have the amount equal to those admitted, vis. 


Old Cases 


. . 422 


Recent Cases 


• - 681 




1003 




MALBS. FEMALKB. 


1882 38 


10 


1823 37 


18 


1624 41 


7 


1825 57 


14 


1826 60 


19 


VSa 53 


14 


1828 39 


20 



315 102 Total, 417 
Recovered during part of 19S1, 19 



436« 



* The following ftathorities have been UMd in preparing the above. An Aeeoma 
of th€ New- York Hospital, 8fo. Wew-York, 18n.-2%e Saau, 8to. Ifew-York, 
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Pennsylvania Ho8pitai<. Thia institutioo is the oldest of ito 
kipd ia the United States, aad its medical depay t wM ttt has beta 
illustrated by lh» labors of Moi^gan, Ship^, Wistar and Rush;— 
besides many ^ther departed as well as living worthies in the sci- 
ence. Lunatics appear to have been received since its opening in 
1752. In 17^ however, a portion of the extensive building, now 
occupied, was Bnisbed Ibr the rebeption of the insane, and upwards 
of 70 rooms are appropriated to their tlse. !t c o nsti t ut es -the west 
wing. << Tliere are fifly-six separate sleeping rooms, each about 
ten feet square — four largeir apartments usually occupied by a 
patient with an attendant, the^ long garret in which about twelve 
of the most quiet malepatiehts usbally sleep, and a small garret 
with beds for four females. Oh the first story of the wing are two 
dining rooms, tbe matron's apartment and a sitting Toom for the 
female patients. In the rear of thia wing is also a detached bnikk 
ing, with separate sleeping rooms, each about leb feet by eight, 
for eighta^n insane femi^l«Bk'' 

Tke eette are warmed by fire places completely inclosed within 
the wall and opening inte the pamgt, u$ that the infattbi^t is 
rendered comfortable without havvbg ace^a t6 to fire. Tlw foel 
now employed throughout the house is Lehigh coed. 

Provision has also been made to have day rootttsV ^^ ^ exet" 
cise and employment of the lunatics of each sex. 

The lunatic de^iaertnient generalfy contains about iOD pers^n^^ 
one-third of which may be females. During die day, ihey are 
entertained as already staled, in large convenient rooms, or when 
the weather permits, in agreeable and shady court yards in the 
open fiir. Ckest patn$ are taken to find them employment. 

The use of metallic chains is ferbidden-^the anbstitute for them 
being composed of links of strong bend-leather. The strait jacket 
is also nearly out of use. Straps buckling over the arms, or 
sleeves inclosing the whole hand and loosely fastened at the end 
to a waistband, so as in both instances to admit of as groat free- 
dom of motion as possible, are the modes adopted for confining the 
disorderly. The only punishmei^, as sudi, is subjection to a 
shower bath. " The number who require confinement hj chains, 
or on whom clothes cannot be kept, id extremely small indeed ; 

niQ.—Annwd RepoMof tht Mfttkkrni^s ofihM Neito^Y&tk^^fpUttL to the Legit- 
laiurefrtimU^l to ISSS. ( Journalt of (he Senate and AsMinbly for tbe respectivo 
years. )~/?«yor^* of the Bloomingdale Asylum for 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1826, 
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firequently oolj one or Iwo bekig in the Ibrmer tfnd none in the 
latter predicament*" 

Tbe following table is die result of a very careful examination 
of the records of tbn Hoi^tal since its commencecnent to the 26th 
of April, 1828, by Mr. William Q. VbHAy ekrk of the ittstiln* 

tiOA, 

Whole number of cases admitted during (he above 

period, 34S7 

Of these, there are designated 

as Insanity strictly, - - . - 3245 
and Delirium Tremens, or Insanity caused by 

intemperance, 242 

3^ 



Cases of Jbisamiy^ from I^ruary 11, 17^ \o April 36, 1828. 



Total. 


Cored. 


Relieved. 


Removed 
byfrtendt. 


Eloped. 


Died. 


Remalii. 


Females, 1060 
846Y 


910 
»44 

1254 


452 
250 

702 


444 
224 

668 


188 
42 

230 


364 
102 

526 


60 
47 



Mr. M. adds, thai a large proportion of the deaths have been 
from old age or diseases having no necessary connection with in- 
sanity. It should also foe stated, that a large proportion of the 
elopements occurred before the wall was erected.* 

* History of the Peoirajrlvama Ut>apitKl, by Benj. H. Coates, M. D. m the Fhila- 
delphia JourrsaJ of the MedicaJ aad Physical Scienoet, vol. 9, p. 3i. This t 
ed the only accoaat of the Lunatic Department publi/riied at the tiine of £rsl i 
tlie present paper, and I regret, that from the absence of statistical tables, it es- 
dnj^d my aetlce. Since that time (June, 1828,) Mr. Malin has published a pamph- 
let, entitled " Some account of the origin, obfectSf andpriterU ttate of the Pern* 
eyboania Hospital,^* cootaioiAg the table above quofed. In Atigutt, 1829* Mr. 
Hazard, in his very valuable ** Register of Pennsylvania," pvblisbed an enlaiiped 
account of the Hospital, with statistical tables. The tables of diseases, &c. he ob- 
tained from Mr. Malio, and adds that ** they have never been published.*' 

It may be proper to subjoin, that Dr. Coetes states the usual number of lunatics 
ill ^ Hospital to be abouiSO, (page 40) while Mr. Hazard (vol. 2, page 96) paU 
it at 11(X This must of -course be somewhat variable from year to year, and I 
therefore tfaought I should be right in mentkNuog" lOG in the text. 
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The Friendb' Asylum for the Insane near Philadelphia, was 
founded by that religious denomination, in imitation of the ** Re- 
treat" at York. It is erected in a retired situation, and on elevat- 
ed ground, five miles from the city of Philadelphia, and one mile 
fixmi Frankford. The buildings are of stone, and consist of a cen- 
tre edifice with two wings. The centre building is 60 feet front 
and three stories high. The wings are each 100 feet front and 
two stories high. Long galleries divide the ranges of rooms fit>m 
each other. 

The doors have each a moveable small door in the pannel, to be 
opened from without. The windows of each room have cast-iron 
frames, and they are so constructed as to be darkened at pleas- 
ure. The edifice is warmed by heated air sent through flues is- 
suing from stoves or large ovens, built in the arches of the 
basement of each wing. 

To the buildings are attached workshops for the patients, and 
the whole are surrounded by airy grounds. 

The patients are classified into the harmless and the violent and 
noisy ; the latter are not allowed to come out of their rooms, while 
the former eat at table with the superintendant and his family. 
The diet is uniformly good, no meagre days being allowed — ^but 
neither spiritous nor fermented liquors are permitted. The only 
modes of coercion are, if necessary, the shower bath, immersion 
in water, or the strait waistcoat 

*' On every Sunday evening, all the male and female patients, 
except one or two, who are permanently secluded, are collected to- 
gether in their day-rooms, where a portion of scripture is read to 
them. This exercise seldom meets with any interruption from 
them, but on the contrary, there is great silence and quiet." 

We have neglected to mention, although that of course will be 
understood from the name of this institution, that Friends or 
Quakers only are admitted as patients. 

After this brief sketch of the police of the Asylum, we add the 
following statistical details, given by Mr. Wain. 

Admitted f firom the opening of the Asylum in May, 

1817, to the month of March, 1825, 158 

Discharged^ Recovered, .... 53 

Much improved, - • - 23 

Improved, - - - - 17 

Without apparent change, - • 9 
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Died, 21 

Remaining in the bouse, * • - 35 

— 158 
Annual average number of patients during eigbt years, 19| 

Annual average number for five years ending in 1825, 3l| 

Average number during the year ending in March, 1925, 33* 

The Connecticut Asylum was founded through the combined 
liberality of the legislature and the citizens of the state. It is situ« 
ated in the city of Hartford ; and judging from the engraving pre- 
fixed to the third report, the building must be large and spacious, 
and combine all the comforts of a New-England country residence. 
It was opened on the first of April, 1824, under the medical super- 
intendence of Eli Todd, M. D. This gentleman we have heard 
spoken of by those who know him, as one of the first medical men 
in his native state ; and his success, as we shall hereafler shew, 
is. a most satisfactory proof that his qualifications have not been 
overrated. 

A remark made in the first report strikingly illustrales the vakie 
and indeed necessity of establishing lunatic asylums. Many, it 
is observed, whom it was found necessary, when at home, to con- 
fine in chains, became uni^rmly, in a few days after tbeir admis^ 
sion, orderly and ino&nsive, and needed little or no restraint. 

The following extract from the report of the visiting physicians, 
dated May 11 , 1827, will enable the society to judge concerning 
the mode of treatment pursued in this establishment. 

*' In respect to the moral and intellectual treatment, the first 
|i>usine8s of the physician, on the admission of a patient, is, to 
gain his entire confidence. With this view, he is treated with the 
greatest kindness, however violent his conduct may be — is allow- 
ed all. the liberty which his case admits of, and is made to under- 
stand, if he is still capable of reflection, that so fiu* from having 
arrived at a mad-house, where he is to be confined, he has come 
to a pleasant and peaceful residence, where all kindness and at- 
tention will be shown him, and where every means will be em- 
ployed for the recovery of his health. In case coercion and con- 
finement become necessary, it is impressed upon his mind, that 
this is not done for the purpose of punishment, but for his own 

♦ An Account of the Asylum for the Insane^ established by the Society of Friends* 
near Frankfordf in the vicimty of Philadel^ia. By Robert Waln^ Juti, {PhiW^ 
delphia Joiiroal of the M«dical and Physical Sciences, toI. 1. New series.) 
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safety and that of his keepers. Iq bo case is deception on the pa- 
tient employed or allowed— on die contrary^ the greatest frank* 
nesdy OS well as kindness, forms a part of the moral treatment. 
His case ia explained to him, and he is made to understand, as 
far as possible, the reasons why the treatment to whidi he is sub- 
jected hajs become necessary. 

<< By this course of intellectual management, it has been found, 
as a natter of experience at our Institution, that patients, who 
had always been raving, when confined without being told the rea- 
son, and refractory, when commanded instead of being entreated, 
soon became peaceable and docile. 

" This kind of treatment o£ course does not apply to idiots, or 
those laboring under low grades of mental imbecility, but it is 
applicable to every other class of mental diseases, whether mani- 
acal or melancholic. 

** In respect to the medical and dietetic treatment, it also varies 
essentially in the mam, from the course adopted at other hospitals. 
Formerly patients labouring under mental diseases were largely 
medicated, chiefly by emetics, cathartics and bleeding. At the 
present time this mode of treatment has given place to intellectual 
and dietetic regimen, in most European hospitals. The physi- 
cian of our Institution has introduced a course of practice, dir> 
fering from both these, but partaking more or less of each. He 
combines moral and' medical treatment founded upon the princi- 
ples of mental philosophy and physiology. In one class of cases 
moral, and in another medical treatment, become the paramount 
remedies, but in each class of cases, both are combined." 

With respect to the chronic cases. Dr. Todd remarks, << that 
the Connecticut Retreat is opened with a broader latitude of ad- 
mission dian is common to other institutions.^ 

•'^The far-famed Retreat at York in England, professedly de- 
voted to similar objects, admits no idiots, nor maniacal cases re- 
duced to low grades of mental dilapidation. Of the thirty^four 
chronic cases stated in the present report, (3d year) nineteen are of 
Hie identical description which would have been excluded by the 
practice of that excellent institution. The remaining fifteen cases 
on the list, constituted the whole amount in that class, who were 
properly within the scope of curative treatment, and of this num. 
.ber, only a few were allowed to remain with us through the requis- 
ite term of trial pcescribed, in such instances, by most other insti*^ 
tutionp. Six raontha' residence ia the Retreat, has been thoo^t 
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by many who have placed their diseased friends in the Institation, 
to be a libera] allowance of time for deciding the question of i^ 
covery, in cases of 10 years duration. As if the chaos of illusions, 
teeming for years in a distempered imagination, and revived with 
innumerable repetitions, by the unexhausted workings of insanity, 
might be swept at once from the tablets of the mind, by a profes- 
sional receipt ; or the stormy passions of confirmed madness, al- 
ready threatening the fbundatiouB of intellect, might be hushed 
and subdued by the sovereign touch of some Esculapian trident ! 
He who seeks for events, not in miracles nor in magic, but in the 
operation of settled laws, will comprehend why years of persevere 
ing effort must be required for the cure of long established cases 
of insanity ; and although he ought never to be sanguine in his 
hopes, yet, if his mind be endowed with a tact to perceive the sub- 
tle individuaUties of a case^ and detect them under the disguise of 
a general character, he will find that such a ease is marked as dis- 
tinct and separate from its class, and Completely exempted from 
the gen«^ rules of treatment and prognosis. Should he have 
learned to distinguish a derangement of mental functions fi^m a 
destruction of mental organs, where insanity in the one case is dis- 
ease, in the other, death of intellect, then he may occasionally 
have the unspeakable sads&ction to discover, here and there, a 
case on the list, where the still ** glimmering embers of a ne«tf 
extinguished intellect" may be kindled and nursed into a clearer 
and brighter flame, by the delicate and dexterous administration of 
long continued and well adjusted moral and intellectual remedies." 
Through the kindness of Dr. Todd, I am enabled to present the 
results of this institution for the five years during which it has 
been in operation. A large portion of the following tables, and 
particularly the details of the last year, have never been publisiied. 



NUMBER ADMITTED, AND 


BEX. 






_ 


^Sf 


Females. 


WaT 


1st yetr. From April 1, 1824 to April 1, 1826, 


32 


12 


44 


aa yetr. From April 1, 1825 to April 1, 1826, 


13 


20 


33 


3d year. From April 1, 1826 to April 1, 1827, 


22 


16 


37 


4th yelir. From April 1, 1827 to April 1, 1828, 


18 


22 


40 


6th year. From April 1, 1828 to April 1, 1829, 


23 

108 


19 


42 




88 


196 



10 
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AOE. 
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o 


o 


3 




2 


^ 


S 


? 


i 


s 


g 


5 


1st year, 





11 


11 


12 


8 


1 


1 


44 


2d year, 


-. 


14 


12 


6 


1' 


— 


— 


83 


8d year, 


4 


17 


5 


6 


4 


2 


— 


37 


41 h year, 


3 


9 


16 


9 


2 


1 


— 


40 


6th year, 


1 


19 


11 
66 1 


11 
43 


15 


— 


— 


42 




8 


70 1 


4 


1 


196 





CONDITION 


OF LIFE. 










^ t 


-6 




i 

o 


o 


Total. 




51 


&B 


ag 


« H 


2 


3 

>• 










9 


9 


> 


>■ 




Ist year. 


14 


7 


17 


4 


1 


1 


44 


2d year. 


3 


12 


9 


8 


1 


— 


33 


8d year, 


6 


10 


17 


6 


— 


— 


37 


4th year. 


9 


13 


9 


9 


— 


— 


40 


6th year. 


10 


6 


13 


13 


— 


— 


42 




41 


48 


66 


39 


2 


1 


196 



SPECIES OF INSANITY. 





"Tst~ 


2d 


=W= 


=ir 


6th 


Total. 




Year. 


Year. 


Year. 


Year. 


Year. 


Mania 














ferox, 


4 


3 


3 


6 


6 


21 


exultans, 


6 


4 


7 


9 


5 


31 


despondens, 


3 


7 


8 


7 


6 


30 


puerperalis, 


2 


1 


— 


— 


— 


3 


demens, 


6 


3 


4 


2 


4 


19 


imbecilis, 


3 


2 


1 


6 


6 


17 


errabunda 


^^ 


1 


— 





— 


1 


complacens, 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


3 


3 


nymphomania. 


— 


— 


1 





— 


1 


Melancholia 














complacens, 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


12 


errabunda. 


2 


1 


— 


1 


— 


4 


attonita, 


4 


4 


5 


3 


11 


27 


despondens, 
malevolens, 


— 





— 


1 


m^ 


1 


2 


1 


2 


— 


-^ 


6 


•Delirium 














tremens vel vigilans, , 


3 


1 


3 


1 


I 


9 


Idiotism, 


6 


1 


— 


2 


— 


8 


Hypochondriasis 














autalgica, 


2 


1 


1 


— 


— 


4 




44 


33 


37 


40 


_42_ 


196 



^Mania e Potu. 
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^ CAU8B9. 

Hereditary, 19» 

Congenital, ....-- 2 

Constitutional! ----- 10 

Intemperance, ------ 22 

Puerperal, ------ 7 

Blow on the head, ----- 8 

Long continued typhus, - - - - 4 

Bilious remittent fever, - - - - 1 

Repelled cutaneous disease, . - - 1 

Excessive venereal indulgence, - - 1 
Derangement of digestive functions, 

or hepatic disease, - - - - 8 

Malformation or structural disease of the braiO| 4 

Insolation in a tropical climate, - - 1 

Mental and bodily fatigue under a tropical sun, 1 

Bodily disease, - - - • . 10 

Periodical, ------ 1 

Excessive study, ----- 8 

Disappointment in business, loss of property, 8 

Disappointed affection, - - - - 6 

Grief, 11 

Religious excitement or despondency, - - 15 

Domestic troubles, - - , - - 8 

Austerity of parental government, - - 4 

Agitation on the near approach of matrimony, 1 

Jealousy, ------ 1 

Excessive agitation on return from a long voyage, 1 

Disappointed ambition, . - - i 2 

Employment which prevented regular sleep, 1 
Predisposition from various causes, (one Grom 

novel reading) - - , - 6 

Unknown, 30 

"l96 

DURATION OF THE DISBA8E. 

The cases admitted are divided into recent and chronic. By 
the former, are understood those whose duration has not exceeded 
one year ; while under the latter, are arranged all those in whom 
the disease has been more prolonged. 

* In on« caM the elerontk in the family. 
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Recent. 


Chronic* 


Total. 


Isl year, 


12 


32 


44 


2d year, 


16 


17 


33 


3d year, 


23 


14 


87 


41 h year, 


26 


14 


40 


6lh year, 


20 


22 


42 




97 


99 


196 



It is proper to mention in this place, that among the chronic 
cases are included many concerning whom all hope of successful 
treatment is abandoned, but who are kept in the institution with 
the view of rendering their situation more comfortable. 

During the first year, of 32 chronic cases, 12 had been insane 
from one to five years, 8 from five to ten years, 6 from ten to fif- 
teen, and 6 from fifteen to twenty years. Five of these were in a 
state of helpless idiotism, and 6 in that of mental decrepitude. 

In the report for the fourth year, it is stated, that two thirds of 
the chronic cases then reported belong to the incurable ones, thus 
leaving only ten out of thirty that could be considered as subjects 
for treatment 

SESULT OF TREATMENT. 
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Becovered. 
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Chronic cases, 
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Recovery as to Duration of the Disease^ 

Of 97 Recent cases, 86 recovered. 
99 Chronic cases, 14 do. 
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On an examination of the reports, it is also found that more 
oases of recovery occur when the disease originates in what are 
technicallj called physical causes, than when from moral ones. 

Thus, 15 arising from Intemperance, recovered. 

14 Hepatic or hodily disease. 

4 Typhus fever, 

9 Religious excitement or despondency. 

2 Disappointment in business. 

3 Disappointed affection. 
3 Grief. 

1 Puerperal disease, 

7 Hereditary. 

The institutions now noticed,' are the only ones of which I have 
been enabled to obtain Statistical accounts. Others however ex- 
ist in various parts of the union,* 

Concerning Private Asylums, my information is very scanty. 
I may however mention that the late Dr. James P. Chaplin, con- 
ducted a most excellent and successful one for many years of his 
life, at Cambridge, near Boston, In a biographical notice of Dr. 
C. it is stated, that '^ probably no institution of the kind in this 
" country ever presented a greater number of cures. His method 
*^ was a moral one. In common cases, he used no medicine but 
«< occasional purgatives. Coercion and confinement were but 
** little employed, and violence made no part of the system. It 
*^ was by his peculiar calm, commanding manner, and admirable 
*^ judgment in conversing with his patients, that he succeeded in 
*^ soflening the obstinate and controling tlie violent. To moral 
<' modes of treatment, he added a careful regimen and great exer- 
<* cise.''t 

A brief comparison of the above results, with those deduced 
from the experience of the principal Lunatic Asylums in Europe, 
will form a proper conclusion to this paper. And first, of the 

* Capt Basil Hall speaks with approbation of the Insane Institution at Baltimore, 
and alsoof a new Lunatic Asjlum, erecting at Columbia, (South Carolina.) **Thia 
establishment (he observes) is really a splendid instance of the public spirit which the 
Americans delight to erince, whenever a beneficent object is fatrlj placed before 
them." TVaseUt Anur. edit. vol. 2, p. 103, 188. 

f Boston Med. and Sur. Journal, vol. 1, p. 641. 
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158 


53 


33.51 
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100 


51.01 
41.30 



NeuhYorh Lunatic Asylum^ from 

1795 to 1821, 1564 700 

Bloomingdale Asylum^ 7| years, 1043 436 

Pennsylvania Hospital^ from 1752 

to 1828, " 
Friend^ Asylum near PhUadelphiay 

8 years, 
Connecticut Asylum^ 5 years, 
Mean, 

According to Dr. Casper, who has examined the returns from 
the principal Hospitals and Asylums in England and France, the 
mean of cures are as follows : 

In France, out of 100 insane, 44.81 are cured* 

In England, out of 100 insane, 37.40* 

There may however be some fallacy in these general deductions, 
and I therefore add dist'mct returns from various Institutions. 

AdmiasiuQs. Cured. Percent. 
The Cork Lunatic Asylum^ (1798 

to 1818,)t ■ 1431 751 52.49 
Salpetnere and Biceire, Paris, (1801 

to 1821,)t 12,592 4968 nearly 30 

Aversa near Nofples, (1814 to 1823,)|| 29.70 

Senevra Hospitcd, Milan, (1802 to 1826,)t 58 

Ckarenton, Vavisy (1826—7—8,)^ 33 

Bethlm, London, (1817 to 1820,) J 54 

St. Luke's, London, (1800 to 181d,)J: 46 

Proportion of Cured j in Recent and Old Cases. 

Admitted. Cured. Per cent. 
Bloomingdale Asylum. 

Recent cases, - - 581 341 58.69 

Old cases, - - 422 76 18.00 

* American Medical Review, vol. 3. p. 13. 
f Hallaran*s Practical Observatioos oo loaaoity, 2d edition. 
X Burrows* Commentaries on Insanity, pages 519, 522, 512. 
II Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. 27. p. 230. 
$ Esquirol in *' Annates D'Hjgieno Publique at De Medeciue Legale,'* 5o. 1, 
page 130. 
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Admitted. Cared. Per cent. 
Qmneeticut Asylum. 

Recent cases, - - 97 86 88.66 

Old cafes, - - 99 14 14.14 

These may be compared with the result at the 

Retreat near York, (from 1796 to 1819.) 



Recent eases, 
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70.65 


Old cases. 
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47 


29.19 


Dr. Burrows' Private Asylum. 








Recent cases, 


212 


221 


91.32 


Old cases, 


54 


19 


35.18 


Glasgow Lunatic Asylum. 








Recent cases, 






50.00 


Old cases. 






13.00* 



Sxx. — ^This is not distinguished except in the Bloomingdale 
and Connecticut Asylums. 

Males. Femsles. 
Bloomingdale, - - - 693 350 

Connecticut, - - - 108 88 

In explanation of the great excess of males in the first of these^ 
a ftM5t mentioned to me by Dr. A. V. Williams of New-York, 
(who was for several years, house physician at the Asylum) may 
be stated. It is, that in the Believue Hospital^ where the pau- 
per lunatics are confined, the females greatly exceed the males ; 
and probably, if the gross amount of both establishments were 
taken, the difference would not be great 

In Scotland, in 1818, according to the returns made by the 
clergy of the established church, the respective numbers were, 
Males, 2,311. Females, 2,339^ 

I>r. Esquirol, in the work abeady quoted, after noticing tJie re- 
tunn ftom Asylums in every part of Europe, and showing that fe- 
male lunatics are most numerous in France, Spain and Holland, 
and male ones in England, Germany, Denmark and Russia, makes 
a grand total of all, (including some trifling details firom this coun- 
try,) and finds the number to be 

37,825 Males. 33,701 Females. 

« Burrows. 
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MortalUjf. 

Admisdonf. Demtbf. PropoHiolN. 

JVew-York Lunatic Asylum, 1584 153 1 in 1(% 

Bloomingdale Asylum, - 1013 59 1 in 17^ 

Pennsylvania Hospital, - 34S7 ^26 1 ill 6^ 

Friends' Asylum, - . 158 81 1 in 7^ 

Connecdcut Asylum, - 196 8 1 in 21^ 

According to Buirows, the mortality at the 

Wakefield Lunatic Asylum, (England,) is 1 in 4 

Lancaster Lupatic Asylum, - - • 1 in 4 

Senevxa, (Milan,) - - - - - lin23. 

Cork Lunatic Asylum, (Ireland,) - - 1 in 3 

Glasgow Asykim, (Scotland,) - - 1 in 10 

Friends' Asylum at York, (England,) - 1 in 5* 

According to Esquirol, the mortality in 

Paris, is ------ linlS 

Aversa, (Naples,) • - - - 1 in 4t 

Proportion of Lisane to the whck Population of the State, 

' According (o the census of 1825, the state of New-Tork con- 
tained a population of 1,616,468. 

The number of Lunatics was 819 

of idiots, 1421 



2240 



Or, 1 in 721. 



In Scotland, the proportion is one in 400 

In Paris, . - - one in 350 

In London, - - - one in 600 

In England and Wales, one in 2000 {Burrowe^) 

There can hardly be a qncMion, that the estimate for Great 
Britain is greatly too low^ but even granting it to be the same with 
London, and thus making the result in our own state more fiivour* 

^ Burrowt* Commentaries, p. 552, ^t 

f £diAburg;h Med. and Surg. Jottrbal, tol. 2d, p. 230. 

11 
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able than in foreign countries, still the proportion is one that de- 
serres &e serious attention of every philanthropist and stsitesttllai. 
We have but one Asjhini incorporated by the government for the 
safo-keeping and management of upwards Of 800 kinatics and 
1100 idiots; and it has been the practice until V^ fattely tb confine 
many paupers of ^e above descriptioui either in county Jails, or 
poor-houses, or in private dwellings. 

In April, 1837, an act was passed by the legisktut^, forbidding 
the confinement of any lunatic or idiot in a prison or house of cor- 
rection ; nor is it even permitted to confine in tiiis way a person 
furiously mad. High pendties ate prescribed for violating the 
law. The utility of these enactments iis already witnessed. In 
the county of Albany, commodious apartments, separated ^om the 
main body of the alms-house, have been completed for its pauper 
insane, and by an act passed in March, 1823, the county of 
Washington is allowed to raise a certain sum of money for the 
erection of such additional buildings as may be deemed necessary 
and proper for the idiot and lunatic paupers. 

Our commendation must, however, end in an acknowledgment 
of the increased attention paid by the legislature to the proper safo- 
keeping of this unfortunate class of beings. The system itself 
is radically defective. It does not tnake the i^tiisite prevision 
for their cure->-«it is for from efiecting foe necessary eonfinemeot— 
it does not sufiicienUy guard the public fi-om the consequences of 
furious madness — and finally, it is the most expensive mode of 
providing for them. The experimeQt has been tried on a large 
scale in Great Britain, and tb condemn it I need only refer to the 
tales of horror and of misery developed by an investigation into the 
condition of lunatics in county poor-houses. 

It is evident that the most humane, the most efficient, as well 
as the most economical plan, would be, for the state to erect in its 
various great divisions, extensive Lunatic Asylums, provided with 
proper medical attendance, and all the safoguards so essential 
both to the patients and the public. Let these be increased, if 
die increase of the malady demands it. The burden of their 
support will foil equally upon all ; the success of their treatment 
which we might reasonably anticipate, would leave vaoaikcieB for 
new cases ; and instead of merely, (as at present,) keeping ihem 
in custody, to wear out a miserable existence, new trophies might 
be gained for tiie medical art, and many valuable citizens restored 
to their families and the community. 
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- NoT«— Owing to itqavotdi^to cMay i« printing this articb, I 
an enabled to add tb^ iirilowing report from the Peimt)rlTaiiia 
Hospital, lor the jear, from April 26, 1828, to ^U 2^ 18S9. . Of 
200 patients in the Hospital, th^re 



Cur^ 
Relieredk 

J)iB^\mg/si by req^eftii 
Dischiuri^ 

Die^. - - - 
Reniainin||^ 



* llatard*i RigitUr of Pmn$^lv€ana^ fol. % p. 349. 
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Art. X. Observations on ike Great Grxttwacke Region of 
the 8tate of JYeuhYork. By James O. Morse, of Cherrj- 
' Valley, Gorresponding Member. 

Read October 28, 1829. 
The comparative strength, and fertility of the different soils of 
our state, is a subject in which considerable interest is beginning to 
be felt ; and as these soils can be most accurately classified^ 
by considering the kind of rock on which they repose, it is hoped 
that the following paper will not be thought altogether unworthy 
of a place among the records of the Institute. 

The greywacke region, now under consideration, commences 
on Lake Erie, and extends to the east as far as the western parts 
of the counties bordering on the Hudson. 

Its northern boundary commences on the shore of the lake, a 
little above Buffalo, and runs east in a serpentine course to the 
county of Schoharie, and then stretches more north, so as to em- 
brace portions of the counties of Montgomery, Schenectady and 
Albany. This northern boundary is all the way, more or less in* 
dented by tracts of country in which limenstone is the mass of rock 
on which the soil reposes. These spots of lime-stone soil, pene- 
trate the northern boundary of the greywacke region, from one 
to twenty miles. The southern boundary of this great region is, 
all the way, south of the line of our state, and has never as yet, it 
is believed, been accurately traced. The soil is somewhat diver- 
sified, but has many common properties. In like manner, the rock 
on which it reposes, varies in colour and texture, but its general 
properties are perceptibly the same. The surface of this region is 
generally uneven, and in many places its undulations rise to high 
hills and mountains. The water is pure, soft and wholesome. 
Its elevation varies from about 600 to 1650 feet above tide water. 
The loose stones scattered over the surface, are portions of the 
greywacke, and boulders and fragments of gneiss, quartz, and 
some of granite. 

The^ greywacke on which the soil reposes, is generally a good 
distance below the surface of the ground, and of difierent compact- 
ness. Near Lake Erie it is quarried into blocks that make excel- 
lent building stone ; and there are various other places where it is 
quarried in large square and oblong masses, that are much used* 
Grind stones are made of it, which have a near Resemblance to 
those made from the quarries on Cayahoga river, in Ohio. Public 
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sentiment is undergoing a rapid change, favourable to the fertility 
of the soil of this region. Wherever this tract of eountr/ is not 
at too great an elevation, it produces extremely well. As you ap- 
proach Lake Erie, there is a rich loam'in which all kinds of grain 
and fruit come to great perfection. The soil of this region evi- 
dently zDeara better, and requires less manure than that of a lime- 
stone region. 

The cattle from some parts of it are in higher repute in Phila- 
delphia, than any other. The pure springs of water with which it 
abounds, make it one of the healthiest parts of our country, and the 
increase of its population jls now very rapid. This, in 1825, 
amounted (the part of it in our own state is meant) to more than 
350,000, and it is now greatly augmented. 

Some of our mineralogists have doubted whether the rock of 
this region was, properly speaking, greywacke $ but of this there 
can be but little question. Professor Jamescm describes grey- 
wacke, as composed of sand connected together by a basis of clay 
slate. A minute inspection of the rock of this region will convince 
any one that our greywacke has these component parts. 

In one place however, near the head waters of one of the branch- 
es of Broken Straw.creek, about twenty mites from Lake Erie, and 
at an elevation of more than 600 feet above the surface of the lake^ 
large masses of greywacke are found tit place^ in which are im- 
bedded and intermixed sand and pebbles, exactly resembling those 
found on the shores of the lake. 

It is known that in the greywacke regions of Europe, this kind 
of rock is uncommonly productive of metalliferous ores, both in 
beds and veins ; but as yet they have not been discovered in that 
region in our state. 

In the principality of Transylvania, in Europe, the greywacke 
is traversed by numerous small veins of gold. The greywacke 
soil of this principality, lik^ ours, is fertile and abounds in rich 
pastures. 

The alluvions, and : second bottomsi on the streams and in the 
vallies of our greywacke region, possess uncommon fertility, and 
will ere long, it is believed, furnish immense quantities of hemp, as 
measures are in progress for the general introduction of this staple 
into the region. 
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IM, XL 'Ihpogtapkie4d Bkeith of the 8taU of Jfew-York^ 

de$igned tMtfy to $how Me generd EkoaHom and Ikpre$$ianM 

ofiUSwrfau. JBy Jobeph Hsnkt. 

Iteftd October 28, 1829. 

Ilie Topograpli J of the state of New- York, viewed eitber in re- 
latioii Id that of the coDtinent of North America in general, or 
<mly in reference to the space included within its own political 
boundaries, presents many interesting and peculiar features. 

The two great lakes, and their outlets, forming a natural boan- 
daiy on the north and west ; the continued chain of water com- 
munication of the Hudson and Lake Champlain, along the whole 
eastern section ; the connected series of smaller lakes in the inte^ 
nor, together with several large streams which rise in the middle 
of the state, and pass through its southern boundary ; all give to 
the surface of New-York a diversity of aspect, and a ftcilitj of 
internal navigation, possessed by no other section of our own coun- 
try, and perhaps not surpassed by any of equal extent on the sur* 
face of the globe. 

The eastern portion of the United States, designated by geogra- 
phers as the Atlantic slope, is separated from the central part, or 
ihe great valley of the Mississippi, by a marked natural division, 
consisting of a continuous swell or ridge of land extending iirom 
Alabama to the south shore of Lake Ontario. This ridge is the 
true waier shed of the country, and determines the course of the 
rivers falling into the Atlantic on the one side, and those into the 
Mississippi on the other. It has a mean height of about 3000 feet ; 
and cannot be crossed at any point south of the state of New- 
York, by an elevation of less than two thousand feet above the 
ocean. Upon the acclivities of this ridge are based an indetermi- 
nate number of spurs, hills, and collateral subordinate ridges, 
which often rise to a much greater height than the crest of the 
water shed. These subordinate ranges are not continuous, but 
are often cut through by the Atlantic rivers : They have, however, 
nearly the same direction as the main ridge ; and in passing 
through North-Carolina and Virginia, assume the form of four 
principal ranges, nearly parallel to each other. The three west- 
ernmost of these mingle together in the northern part of Pennsyl- 
vania, and form a mountain chain, which diverges to the east from 
(he great water shed, and in passing through the state of New- 
York, occupies the space between Seneca lake and the Hudson 
river. At first sight, it appears to terminate at the valley of the 
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Mohawk ; but it soon rises again on the north aide of the riv^ 
and forms the mountain district between Ontario and Champlain ; 
is afterwards cut through by the valley of the latter, and then pass- 
es on towards the sources of the Connecticut The remaining 
ridge of the four parallel ones continues separate from the others, 
and suddenly turns to the east in Pennsylvania, crosses the stato 
of New-Jersey, and is deeply cut through by the Hudson at West- 
Point, where it forms the highlands of that river : It afterwards 
passes to the north in nearly a straight line, and forms tlie divid- 
ing ridge between the waters of the Hudson and those of the Con- 
necticut : at the sources of the latter, it mingles with the other 
mountain chain, and they then together pass on to the northeast, 
and may be traced even to the coast of Labrador. The opening 
between these ridges forms a long, deep, and narrow valley, in 
which is situated the part of the Hudson river between West- 
Point and Glen's Falls, and the whole of Lake Champlain. South 
of this state, the several collateral ridges are cut through by tlie 
Susquehanna, the Potomac, and several other streams of less 
magnitude, which rise near the crest of the water shed, and flow 
with a rapid descent to the ocean. This fact has been stated as 
something peculiar in the topography of our country, and has giv- 
en rise to the fallacious hope of finding practicable c^anal passes 
through the river valiies from the waters of the Atlantic to those 
of the Mississippi ; but the water shed, in its uninterrupted con- 
tinuity, every where rises as an insuperable barrier, and the lowest 
pass yet found south of New- York is elevated more tlian 2000 feet 
above the ocean. As a whole, these mountains are known by the 
name of the Appalachian system ; but the parallel ridges are perhaps 
most generally referred to as the Alleganies ; and these again, in 
their course, have received different local names, such as the Blue 
Ridge in Virginia, the Catskill in New-York, and the White 
Mountains in New- Hampshire. From the above sketch of tho 
great mountain system of our country, the peculiar topographical 
features of the state of New- York will be readily understood. 

The Appalachian system may be said to occupy the principal 
part of the state ; and, indeed, through the whole district, the 
mountains appear to be only partially interrupted by the valiies of 
rivers, or depressed by the basins of lakes. The entire surface 
may perhaps be best described as an elevated tract of country, 
with indentations in various places below its general level. The 
most important depressions of the surface are the great basins in 
which are situated the lakes Erie and Ontario^ and the long nar* 
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nm valley wbicb oei^auiii Ae JEIiidftoii river aad lake Champlaiai 
Thd two kdi ere comiecteil with each other bj a "vaUpj ocou|nedl 
by the Mohawk river, aad the Oneida lake ^ and with it, n^ b0 
Aonsidered 9» separating the whole mountain system of thip stale 
into three ]>rinetpal divisions. The first of these, and the lai^eaf 
of the whde, occapies the space situated south of the Mohawk 
liver and the Ontario valley, and between the Hudson river and 
jbafceErie. The second is the 0K>untain district north of the Mo 
hawk, and between Lfdte Champlain and thoeasleodof hA» 
Ontario. The third division comprises that part of the meuptain 
fahge on the east side of the Hudson river included within tiiia 
aMe. The first dtvisicm is s^mcated inke taHi.paEts^ )^ the basina 
of Beneca and Cayuga lakes, and by an elevated vallqr csrtanding; 
ftomlbe headof thelbioiertotbevalleyofthaCbenttogorTio^ 
Ipi rber, ; at NewiofWB J 

The vestora aubdiviskNi) or the part of the state b eiwena 
Seneca lake and Lake Brie^ is occupied by that portion of tbfe 
aountaiA i^slem wUch we have adled Ifaa wuter a4e& This^ 
in its bourse firc»»j^ 809&, in; Penaaylvaaia and New*Yoric» 
lenas a- high table land of about two thousand feet in mean elevar 
iion» HhB highest part qf. it cooiprises the suriace of the couiH 
4ies of Steuben, AUegenyi Caltwaugus and Chautauqua ; and a 
little to the nordi of these, it begins to decline, and fina% de^ 
^oeBd8^ by Aiee principal steps, to its terminations on the south, 
shore of Lake Ontario. The great elevation and gsograpliical in^ 
.porlaaee of tbfts table, may be inferred from the feet, diat it gives 
rise to several streams of water, which find ^be level of the oceqn^ 
M points almost as distant as the extremities of the cpo^eoi 
The head bruiches of the .dJlegany, of the Genesee, and of th» 
Bttsqudmnna^ ate all found inosculating with each other in the- 
county of Allegany ; while their waters separately mingla with thp* 
ocean in the gulfed St. Lawrence, the Chesapeake- bay, and the- 
gulf of Mexico. But the fdlowing heights, fi-om actual survey, 
will seive to give a more definite idea of its, genend elevation. 

Chautauque lake^ the largest* sheet of water on this table, and: 
the most elevated of its sice in the United States, is 1291 feet above^ 
it» level of die ocean, and 728 feet higher than Lake Erie, al- 
diough only eight nules distant : its discharged watsni descend tOr 
the oeean, along the western declivity of the water shedi throiighi 

« It ii 18 milef loDg, cooteim 16,000 aquaM %enh tad diickargw 9995 vobk: 
£mC of water per mioQte.-^H^^yoV JUporL 

12 
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the Ohio atid die Mississippi rivers. The lowest pass to theeast^ 
over a swell of land near Casadaga outlet in Ghacttatiqae eountyt 
is 1730 feet high ; and another pass in die same swell is 1973 
ftet. The lowest notch in the height of land between Elm tind Lit* 
tie Valley creeks, in Cattaraugus county, is 1725 ibet ; and be- 
tween Little Valley and Big Valley, the lowest pass is 3144 feet 
above the level of the ocean. Franklinville has an elevation of 
1560 feet, and Angelica 1438 feet, although both are situated in 
vallies. This height of land ejEtends close to the shore of Lake 
Erie, as it may be seen by the map, that one of the head branches 
of the Allegany, a tributary of the Ohio, rises wi&in four or five 
miles of the lake. The surface is not broken, but consists of large 
swells of land^ with broad shallow vallies intervening. The principal 
hidcntrition of the surface, is the valley of the Genesee river, which 
may be considered as an arm of the Ontario valley, extending inl9 
the state of Pennsylvania. The ^treme sonihem touM^s of this 
river rise at an elievation of more than 2500 feet. 
' Vh% space between Seneca lake and the Hudson, and eouth ef 
the Mohawk, is occupied by the mountain chain ftmned by the 
imion bf thelhree parallel ridges before mentioned, as mngliagMi 
Pennsylvania, and piEissing through' NeW'^York. Hie surface is 
much more uneven than that c^ the part just described, and pr^ 
Bents the general appearance of a number of ridges in a north and 
'sottth direction. The highest of these is the Catskttt mountains^ 
which bound &e valley of the Hudson on the west, and rise ia 
some places nearly 4000 fbet higher than the level of the ocean. 
7%e Round Top is 3804, and the High P^k is 3718 feet, above 
^le level of the tide waters of the Hudson.* The principal indent 
tations of the surface of this subdivision of the mountain part of 
the state, are the vallies of the Susquehanna, the Delaware, and 
then" several branches. By a rderence to the map^ it will be 
seen that the Chemung river, the main branch of the Susquehanne^ 
and the Delaware river, when viewed in connexion with each oth- 
er, present an almost entire water course, extending along the 
Pennsylvania line, from Painted Post, in Steuben county, to the 
northwest angle of the state of New-Jersey, the only interruption 
being the space between the Delaware and the Susquehanna. The 
Tcdlies in which these rivers are ^tuated, cross the mountains in 
an east and west direction ; but their several tributaries, viz. the 
two .branches of the Susquehanna^ the Unadilla and the Chenango 

^ At Measured by Capt. Patridge. 
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riwrs, Ifaa Ovego aad the Cayvte cieeloh b o tM bt •gfgwJ wttJIer 
•IreaHis, defceod to the sooth, aad intersect the principal vftlliee 
in a remarkable manner, nearly at right angles to their general 
course. These streams all rise on a narrow table land, which ie 
sitaated a little south of the line of the Erie canalt and maj be 
traced on the map as forming the water shedy between the heads 
of streams flowing to the north and the south, in an anintemipted 
course, from the Catskill mountains to the head of Seneca lake. 
Afeng the summit of this table land, are a number of ssmU, btfl 
highly elevated lakes, which give a peculiar charaotor to thiste* 
gion. The first of these, from the ea^ and the largsrt ef 4he 
whole, is Otsego lake, the outlelof whidi fonns the Sueqoehanna 
river. It is a beaotifiil sheet of water, eurrounded by high 
hills ; is nine miles in length, three in breadth, and eievaled U98 
feet above the sur&ce of the ocean. Tho neoEt is Schuyler's lake, 
which also gives a brandi to the Susquehanna : It is situated a 
few miles to the west of Otssgo lake, in the same county ; ita ex* 
act elevation is^not known, but it cannot be less than 1200 feet* 
The other lakes worttiyofnoticeeQ this tid^4and, are Casenovia, 
Skaneatelas and Owasce. These are on the northern decUvity, 
and discharge theur waters to the nordi : they are scarcely as 
much elevated as the two just mentioned^ the first being about 
900 feet, the second 840, and the last 670 feet above the level of 
the ocean. It might be supposed, by an inspection of the map, 
that Cayuga and Seneca lakes were also highly elevated on this 
table land ; but this is not the case, as the former is only 387 and 
the latter 447 feet above the level of tide. They in reality occupy 
two long narrow ravines, which deeply indent the aurfeee of the 
adjacent country, and are separated from each other by a ridge 
which rises to the height of more than 800 feet above Cayugar 
lake. The smaller lakes above mentioned are situated several 
hundred feet above the highest level of the Erie canal, and fens 
inexhaustible reservoirs to supply it with water. 

It may be here r^p^arked, that this is an advantage possessed 
by no other canal route in this opuntryi as it is a curious feature 
in the physical geography of the United States, that eiK^ept in the 
'swamps along the southern sea cooit, no lake is to be found east 
of the Mississippi and south of the latitude of the souAsm beun*' 
^Uu'y of New-York, while aknoat eveiy river north of this degree 
issues from a lake or a pond.* 
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The feUowing Mbles of flncenfs and detoettts wiH lerre to gti;^ 
« correct idea of the general configurattoa of the amiaoe of the 
lfh<^ of the fifBt division of the state, or that part situated be- 
tween ^ Hudson and Lake Erie. 

No. 1, is a section in an east and west direction from the Hud* 
«on to Lake Erie. It commences at the level of tide in the river^ 
«nd passes over the several ridges to the village of Bath^ in Stu* 
ben county, and then crosses the high table land to Lake Eric- 
No. 2, also begins on the Hudson, at Kingston landing, and fbt-^ 
lows principally the valties of streams along the Pennsylvania 
line to Ba^, where it intersects with No. 1«^^N^. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7» 
% and 9y are sedioM at right an^ee to Nos. 1 and S. The five 
last, pass from points on Um south shore «f Ontario up the slope 
of the great depression whic^ contains this lake, to fte sunmiit of 
the table lafid, and then down the valley of streanis to the Susque- 
luusna and the Allejgany rivers.— No. 3, is from a point in the vaL 
ley of the AMiawk, and passes over the ridge to flie head waters 
«f Ae Busquehanna^ and ttoi descends (his river to the Pennsyl* 
vania line.^ — No. 4, extends entmly across the state, from the St 
Lawrence to Uie Susquehanna river, and exkibits -the deep de- 
fression of the Mohawk valley below the level of the ridges on 
^acfa side. 

l%e several distances given in these tables are in most cases 
•traigbt Unesi measured from point to point on a map, but the ele- 
vations are all from actual eurveys, made at the expense of the 
itate. 

The elevations in table No. 1, between the Hudson river and 
Bath, are from the survey of William Morell, Esq. The remain- 
filg elevatioils of this table, as well as those in No. 2, are from ^e 
^personal survey of the writer of this article. The elevations in 
both these tables were taken under the direction of Messrs Ham- 
Bond, Morell and Pitcher, as commis8k)ners to explore the route 
of a state road through the soudtem tier of counties, in 1825. No. 
3y is from the survey «f Dr. Williani Campbdl aiH De^Witt Clin- 
ton, Jun» The remaining aix tables were taken from the Reports 
aod^^maps of Messrs Geddes, Roberts, Hutchinson, Young and 
Whippo, engineers employed by the canal commissioners to ex- 
pire the routes of 15 proposed canals, in 1825. 

It Bowrt be premised with regard to these heights^ that as they 
are points on routes expl(M«d for roads and canals, they are the 
elevations of the lowest passes near the line of survey, and are 
consequently less than the general height of the several ridges. 
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No. I. 

^ABLE of Ascents and Descents across the Ridges from Gatskill, 
on the Hudson, to the Village of Bath, in Steuben County, and 
thence to Lake Erie. 



ROUTE, 



From I3ie Hudson river, at Catskill, 

to Madison village, 

Cairo, 

Shinglekill at Cairo, ... * ( 

Catskill mount|iiii summit, 
Valley of the Schoharie at Gilboa, 
Head waters of the Delaware, 
Delhi on the Delaware, ... 
Height of land between tha Delaware and Sus- 
quehanna, 
Susquehanna river at the Junction of the Oleout 

creek, 
Unadilla river one mile above its junctiot] with the 

Susquehanna, 
Between Unadilla and Cheoaofo, 
Valley of the Chenango at Oiford, 
Between Chenango & Tioughnioga or Homer river^ 
Valley of the Tioughnioga, atthejuncUon of the } 

Otselic, ( 

Between Tioaghnioga and Owego creek, 
Valley of the Owego at Richford, 
Between the Owego h the dn. valley of Cayuga lake 
Valley of (he Cayuga lake at Ithaca, . 
Between the Cayuga valley and the Seneca inJet ) 

at Catharine landing, ( 

Catharine landing, .... 
Between the Seneca valley and Mud creek, a ) 

branch of the Conhocton, ( 

Valley of Mud creek 1 mile below Mud Uke^ 
Between Mud creek and Conhocton, 
Conhoelon valley at the village of Baik^ 
Between Conhocton and Caoisteo, 
Canisteo valley at Arkport, 
Between the Canisteo and GeQesee, , 
Genesee valley at Angelica, 
Between the Genesee valley and Oil creek. 
Oil ereek valley, a tributery of the Allegatty , 
Between Oil creek apd Ellicottville, 
Ellicoltville, on a tributary of the Allegany, 
Between EllieottviUe and the Conewango, 
Conewango valley, at the junction of Clear 

creek, 

Between Conewango vidley and Cbaalauqge 

lake, ^ 

Chautauque lake, .... 

Between Chautauque and Lake Erie, 
Lake Erie, at Portland harbor, . 



4 
11 
11 

24 
M 

44 

m 

84 

m 
m 

101 
114 

;i2o 

136 

\m 

149 
160 

\m 

176 
130 

\m 
11*7 
9 li)Ci 



"224 
251 



rises 

rises S 

falls 40 

rises 1542 

falls 742 

rises 716 

falls 602 

rises 769 

falls 1143 

falls 27 

rises 657 

falls 569 

rises 138 

falls 169 

rises 445 

falls S85 

rises 276 

falls S 

rises 849 

falls 801 

rises 1188 



277 

303 
3<>4 
311 



falls 
rises 
falls 
rises 
fails 
rises 
falls 
rises 
falls 
rises 
falls 



628 
463 
489 
750 
646 
868 
634 
59 
39 
696 
630 
621 



falls 885 

rises 716 

falls 675 

rises 61 

falls 787 



184 
410 
870 
1912 
1170 
1886 
1384 

2143 
1000 

973 

1680 
961 
1094 

985 

1880 
I09» 
1370 
408 

1267 

45« 

1644 

111« 
167» 

1090 
1840 
1194 



1429 
1437 
1448 
2144 
1514 
|2136 

1380 

i96d 

1291 
1352 
665 



Note— The numbers in the first column of fiarures are the distances from point 
to point— those in the second, are the total distances. The third colomn of fig. 
ures gives the ascents and descents ; and the fourth, the clerations of the several 
points above the level of tide water in the Hadson. 
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No. II. 

Table of Ascents and Descents from the Hudson, at Kingstoii 
Landing, to Bath in Steuben County, by the route of the vallies 
of the Rondout Creek, the Beaver Kill, the east branch of the 
Delaware, and the east and west branches of the Susquehanna. 



EOUTE. 



MILES. 



FEET. 



Hudsoo river, at the junction ot the Kondout, 

to Kingston village, .... 

Warwatiog, 

SoUivan county line on the Bondout, 
Height of landbetween the Rondout and Nev- 

ersinlc, 

Neversink river, 

Height between the Nevertlnk and Beaver 

kill, 
Junction of the Beaver kill and the east branch 

of the Delaware, 
Junction of the east and west branches of the 

■Delaware, 
Deposit on west branch of the Delaware, . 
Height of land between the Delaware and the ) 

Susquehanna, 5 

Susquehanna at Windsor, . . 
Height across the Great Bend of the Susque- > 

hanna, 5 

Bingbamton on the Susquehanna, 
Owego on the Susquehanna, 
State line above Tioga Point, 
Newtown on the Chemung or Tioga, . 
Fainted Post, at the junction ol Tioga and Con- > 

hocton, 5 

Bath on the Conhocton, .... 



21 
10 

6 

2i 

24 

7 

11 

6 

4 

6 

9 
18 
16 
13 

14 

17 



33 
39 
411 
44 

68 

76 

86 

92 

96 

101 

110 
128 
143 
166 

170 

187 



rises 188 

rises 123 

rises 462 

rises 896 

falls 857 

rises 768 

falls 1062 

falls 96 

rises 

rises 684 

falls 775 

rises 644 

falls 721 

falls 32 

falls 19 

rises 61 

rises 106 

rises 148 



188 
311 
773 

1669 

1312 

2080 

1018 

922 
1004 
1688 

918 

1657 

836 
804 
786 
836 

942 

1090 



The last six stations in the above table, or those from Bing- 
hamton to Bath inclusive, are along the valley of the two great 
branches of the Susquehanna. The elevations opposite these sta- 
tions give 900 feet as the mean height of the bottom of this valley, 
but the mountains on each side rise firom five hundred to a thou*- 
■and feet higher. These mountains are some of the high ridges 
whose elevations are given in table No. 1^ and which here retain 
about the same elevation. 
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No. UI. 
Table of Ascents and Desceots from the yalley of the Mohawk 
through Otsego Lake, and down the vallcj of the Susquehanna 

to the Pennsylvania line. 



ROUTE. 


MILES. 


FEET. 


Fort Plaioy on Erie canal. 








804 


Lake Summit, in Springfield, 




16* 


rises 1048 


1862 


Head df Otsego lake, •. -. •. . 


8 


\9i 


faMf ISO 


1108 


Along Otsego lake to its outlet^ . 

Mouth of Oats creek, • . • • 


9 


281 
82^ 


level 


1193 


H 


falls 12 


1181 


Crippen*8 Ville, at the dam. 


13 1 44 


falls 28 


1168 


Opposite the mouth of Charlotte «ver> 


7 1 61 


falls 80 


1078 


Pennsylvanhi line, 


50 


|110 


falls 178 


000 



No. IV. 
Table of Ascents and Descents on nearly a direct Kne firom Og« 
densburgh on the St Lawrence, to Binghamton on the Susque- 
hanna, by the way of the Black river, and across the valley of the 
Mohawk ; thence to the head of Chenango River, and down the 



same to its mouth. 



BOUTE- 



0|^denftt]vr|^b, od tbe St. Lawrence, » * 

rndmn river^ near Lhc village of Antvrerp, * 

BInck river^abo VG (be fAJIa at tbe rJNfi^e of Carthage ; 
AJong Ibe yaJJey of Black rirer, to foot of High i' 

falUj pear mouth o( MooaJc river, * . | 

Sammit betvreen Black river and th« Mohawk, 

n&arBoonville, •«.,.. 
iLri© canal nl Bomei and bigbcftt part of the Mo* !| 

hawk and Ooaida luke valley, . . . , 
Head of Cbcpatigo valley, at Hamilton village, 
Aiowg tbe Cbetiango river to Iba forks, . 
Bmgbamton on tbe Suiquehanna, ^ 



No. V, 
Table of Ascents and Descents from Lake Ontario ahmg the 
Oswego River, through the TuUy Lakes, and down the Tiougk- 
nioga River to the Susquehanna. 




EOfvTE. 



' Lake Ontario^ at mouib t<f Oi\TCgo ri^er, 
Outlet of Onondaf^a take, 
Eric canal at SyracuBe, . . . « 
Tally lak«, tuivn of Tqily, 
Foir'ka of the streams ueur Homer Trilsge, 
Cbenan|ro forksf . , ^ . , , 
Junctioa of CbeoAiigo and SusquehatiDS, at BingO 
bamton, ... , , . . j 



riBGt 



55 fatia 
falls 



£^4 

104 



130 
38 

9B 
149 



falli 111 



2^i 

947 
83A 
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No. VI. 
^ITable oif Ascents and Descents from Little Sodus Bay on Lake 
Ontario, to Owego on the Susquehanna, along Cayuga Lake 
and the valley of Owego Creek. 



HOUTE. 



Litile ttodus bay on Lake Ont^riOi 7^ .. 

Montesuma on tke Erie canal, .. .. ,.. 
Outlet of Cayuga lake, .. ^ ^ 

Along; the lake to its head, • ^ j. .. 
Sommit between Cayuga lake and .Owego creek, 
SusqvehaniiA at Owego, . * . . 



I« 



49 

7 



rues 
rises 
level 
rises 694 
Calls 185 



231 
380 
387 
387 
981 
V96 



The elevation of Owego, according to tahle No. 2, is 804 feet, 
which diftrs eight feet from that given in the above table. This 
• eottll discrepeBcy is owing to the circumstance of die elevations 
in these two tables being the results of surveys entirely indepen- 
dent of each oAer, and which intersect at OwegOi after a circuit 
from the Hudson, of more than 300 miles.. Table No. 2^ also 
. in t e rs ec t s with No. 4, at Binghamton, andwith No. 7, at New- 
town. At the former place the difference was only the fraction of 
a foot, and at the latter less than two feet. These facts show 
with what precision measurements of this kind can be made, and 
what reHance may be placed on the correctness of the elevatione 
of the several points ^ven in these tables* 



No. vn. 

Tablk of Ascents and pes<;ents from Great Sodus Bay on Lake^ 
Ontario, along Seneca Lake and the route of the ChemuRg Ca- 
nal, to Newtown on the Chemung or west branch of the Sus- 
cpiehanna River. 



ROUTE. 


MILES. 


FSIT. 


Lake Ontario, at Great Sodus bay. 








231 


Lyons, on the Erie canal, .... 




15 


rises 170 


«n 


Outlet of Seneca lake, near Geneva, 


12 


27 


rises 46 


447 


Along the lake to its head, 


84 


61 


level 


447 


Summit between the lake and Chemang river, 


8 


es 


rises 443 


890 


The Chemung at NewtowD, 


10 


79 


faUs 68 


887 
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No. vni. 

Tabls of AscMits and Descents from Lak« Onterio, along dior 
valley of the Genessee River, to the mouth of Black Creek kt 
Allegany County, and thence to Olean, on the Allegany River, 
along Oil and Black Creeks. 



BOUTE. 

Mouth of Genetsee river, . 

Erie canal, at Rochestei^ • . . . 

Squaque hill, 

Oardow flatts, . . . r . • 

Head of the Great falls in the town of Nunda, 

Mouth of Black creek, 

♦Summit level'betweeo Black and Oil creeki, 
Olean on the Itklleganj, 



"Si 

674 
660 

iioa^ 

1206 
1480* 
140& 



rises 68 
rises 76 
rises 463 
rises 162 
rises 221 
falls 78 



No. IX. 
Tablb of Ascentft and Descents from the month of Oak OrcharcF 
Greek, ob Lake Ontario, in nearly a direct line to Olean on the 
Allegany, hy the route of Batavia, the Tonhewanta Creek, Lime' 
Lake, and fbe valley of Itchua Creek. 



ROUTE. 



h 



Lake Octario, at the moulh o( Oak Orchard creeki 
AlbioTif on iho Kne canal^ .... 
ToDFte w^atila creek, at Balaviai 
jhUi«a, atong Tonne WAata creek^ , , 
PiFidifig rid|:e between Totiaevvania and Catta- ) 

ragjjfl cree^kf} . , . , . , ) 

Iitrae lake,t ....... 

Olean Point, on the AIle|:any, along the vallty of } 

Ischium and Oil crcek^ < 



rises 275 
rises t77 
rise« 7^ 

ri§&4 HS 
f*1U 214 



505 

163^ 
Hon 



It is evident from these tables, that the mountain system occdh 
pies the entire width of the southern part of the state, between 
the Hudson and Lake Erie. The section given in Table No. 1, 
exhibits a mean elevation, aAer the fkst 13 miles from the Hudsoot 
of 1400 feet, and presents no height less than 935 feet, except al 
its extremities, and in the two places where the survey descends^ 
into the deep ravines in which are situated Cayuga and Senecaf 
lakes. If this section had passed a few miles to the south of the 
head of Seneca lake, the lowest point would have been 890 feet^ 
which is the highest part of the bottom of a valley extending from 
this lake to the Chemung river. The mean elevatioa of the sev- 

* ThissuminU is a mmrsh— (he discharged waters of which fihd the level of the 
9«ean io the ^ulf of St. Lawrenfie and the gulf of ll«xico»< 

f This lake, according to Mr. Roberts* report, is 1642 feet above tide. According, 
te the faaoe report, Bearer lake, in the town of China, is-1 701 feet. 

13 
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eralridget, crossed bytheaiuiM sectioo, is 1700 feet And as 
these dbvatms are the lowest notobes near the line of the Sttrvej^ 
Ihej may be considered as being but little higher than the general 
deration of the surface of the countiy. 

The second division of the mountain district of the state, or 
diat on the north side of the Mohawk and Oneida valley, and be- 
prnen Lake Ontario and Cbamplain, has not been as nunutety 
«q»l<N^ by topographicid surveys* for roads and canals, as the di- 
i4aion we have ahready described i but the surface is knowa to ba 
traversed, in a northeast direction, by at least five or six parallel 
vidgps. The positioq of the principal one of these, begianing. in' 
Oneida county, may be traced on the map, between the beads of 
streams flowing to the right and leA of its course through the mid- 
dle of Herkimer and Hamilton counties, and the northern part of 
Essex, near the sources of the Hudson. The lowest pass acrost 
this ridge, between the valley of the Black river and the head wa- 
ters of the Mohawk, is shown in table No. 4, and is devated 1136 
feet above the level of tide water^ The lowest notch between 
West Canada creek and the Black river, is elevated 1226 ^t, and 
between Fish creek and Sahnon river, near where the ridge com- 
mences, the pass is 650^ feet high. One of the peaks of this 
xidge^ called the White Face, rises to the height of 2686 feet ; 
and the general elevation of the country in the middle part of 
Hamilton county, has been estimated at (rom 1800 to 2000 feet 
above the level of the ocean. 

T^ mountains of this section are oAen described as an isolated 
group, entirely disconnected from the Appalachian system, which 
is^ generally considered as terminating in New-York, at the valley 
of the Mohawk river and Oneida lake. But when we view their 
lelative positions, and the general direction of their several ridges, 
we must at once be convinced that they are, with all die other 
mountains in this state, only a part of the great chain which tra- 
verses Uie United States from Alabama to Maine. Indeed, the ex- 
islence of a separate mountain group^in any part of our national 
territory, has been reasonably doubted ; and, strictly speaking, 
such a phenomenon is perhaps not to be found on the surfece of 
the globe. 

The thtfd division, or that portion of the state on the east side 
of. the Hudson, is situated principally on the western acclivity of 
the ridge which has been described as continuing distinct from the 

* Jadge Gedd«ft* ictport. 
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6di6r Mibordiiiate ridges of Ae mountaiii system, aaA crossiiig lbs 
Hudson in die Ticinity of West-Point, forming the Highlands of 
fte river, and afterwards the dividing ridge between the Hudson 
and the Connectictit The crest of this ridge passes to the nortii, 
en the east side of tfie boundary of New-York, in New-Enghrndt 
and has a mean elevation ofmoretfian 2000 feet Oneoftheloweift 
notches yet explored, is at Washington snnmiC, in Massachosetts, 
en the route of the contemplated rail-way from Boston to Albany, 
and is elevated 1480 feet above the level of tide water m Boston 
haibor. This mountain range is known by various names in dil^ 
fereoft parts of its course : befere it crosses the Hudson, it is call* 
ed the Blue Ridge ; in Massachusetts and Connecticut, die Ta^ 
honnuc Range ; and in Vermont, the Green Mountains. But as 
it Kes prindpaHy widiout this state, a more particular description 
would be fereign to our purpose* 

* IVom the foregoing sketch, the truth of our remark must be evi- 
dent, that the whole surface of Ae state of New-Toric is a moun- 
tain tract of country, indented in several places below its general 
level, by die great depressions, in which are situated the waters 
of its principal lakes and rivers. The most important depressions, 
as we have already obeervejl, are die basins xyf Lake Erie and 
Ontario, the valley in which is situated the Oneida lake and the 
Mohawk river, and that which contains the Hudson river and 
Lake Champlain. The basins of Lake Erie and Ontario are only 
parts of the immense 8t Lawren<5e basin, which contains the Aim 
great western lakes, and bounds a principal part of the northern 
fironder of die Union. As this interesdng depression of country is 
intimately connected with the topography of this state, we will 
dwell a few moments on some of its general features. Commence 
ing at the Ghilf of 8t Lawrence it extends almost to the head 
waters of the Mlssisippi, a distance of nearly 1800 miles. In its 
whole depression it is computed to contain 511,990 squuo miles 
Of surfece, 72,990 of which is covered with water. It may be 
described as consisting of three great but unequal divisions ; the 
upper, the middle, and the lower sub-basins. The first of these 
is in tlte form of a rhomb, and has an area of about 90,000 square 
miles, more than one-fourth of which is occupied by the waters of 
Lake Superior. The next, or middle sub-basin, occupies a quad- 
rangular area of at least 160,000 square miles, and contains the 
three central lakes, viz : Huron, Michigan and Erie, in its low- 
lest depressions. The sur&ce of the lower sub^asin has an ttea 
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of about 960,000 square milMy and is covered in part by the wa- 
ters of Lake Ontario and St Lawrence river. 

Lakes Michigan and Huron are immense chasms, &e bott^nns of 
whicji, in Bome places, £ink to the ahnost incredible deypdi of 1000 
feet below their sur&ce, and more than 300 feet below the level of 
the ocean. This is an interesting fact in the physical geography 
of the country ; as these lakes are probably the lowest depressions 
on the continental surface of the earth. The sur&ce of Lake Erie 
is elevated 665 feet above 4he levsel^ the Atlantic ocean, 76 below 
Lake Superior, and 35 lower than the general level of Midugan 
and Huron. Its bottom, which is seldom depressed nKure than 200 
&et bek>w its surface, |s composed of alluvial deposit, probably 
washed down from the upper lakes by the continued action of a 
xapid current Lake Ontario is elevated 231 feet above the level 
of the ocean : its mean depth has been estimated ai; 492 feet, al- 
though, in the middle, attempts have been made with 300 fathoms 
without striking soundings.^ The St Lawrence river, which con- 
nects this system of lakes with the Atlantic ocean, is the second 
river in ms^tude in America, being no less than ninety miles 
wide at its mouth, and navigable for ships of the largest size, 400 
ipiles from the ocean : Its whole length, frcmi Lake Ontario to its 
mouth, is 692 miles.! 

The following table, compiled from Darby's Geographical View 
oif the United States, gives in a connected form, the elevation and 
iqxtent of the several waters of the St. Lawr^ce basin. 

No- X. 

Table of Elevation, mean Depth, Length, Breadth and Area, of 

the several collections of Water in the great St Lawrence basin. 
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Ami. 


Lake SHperior, 

I^ftke Hm^n, < 
Lake Michigan, 
Lake Erie,*^ 
Lake Ooti^4 

River St. Lawr,ence and smaller 7 
lakef, 5 


FeeU 
641 
596, 
600 
666 
931 


FieeU 
900 
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.900 

492 
20 


MUes. 
300 
200 
300 
230 


aiilet. 
80 
96 
50 
35 
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24,000 ' 

19,000 

15,000 

8,030 

5,400 

1,500 


Total waiter surface, 


72,930 



• Dr. Kgsbj'a sketch of the topography of Lake Ojjtario; Philosoph. Btag. an(J 
Annals, voL 5, page 4. f Darl^. , 
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The se^ral akqpes of the St Lawrence baetn, not covered hf 
water, have bem eetimaited to be sufficient to sustain a population 
of thirty millions of inhabitents. But the most interesting fact 
connected with this great depression, is the vast quantity of firerii 
water contained in its several reservoirs. From the data iumish- 
^ by the above table, which may be considered as an approxima- 
tion to truths we find that the whole amount of water is 19,600 
cubic miles ; more than one half <^ the firesh water on the sur&ce 
of the globe.* 

The discharged waters of the upper lakes, in passing from the 
middle to the lower sub-basin of the St Lawrence, are precipitated 
over the great falls of Niagara. This celebrated cataract has been 
rendered so familiar to almost every person, by the pen and pen* 
eil of the many travellers who have visited it, that a formal descrip- 
tion, in this sketch, would be entirely unnecessary. * Abont 20 
miles below Lake Erie the Niagara river narrows, and the rapids 
commence : Aese are of such force and vek)city, that their noise, 
agitation and fury constitute an object of as much curiosity as the 
falls themselves. On the very brink of the precipice, is situated 
Goat island, which contains about eighty acres, and extending up 
4>e stream, divides the waters. At this place the Niagara river, 
liearly half a mile wide, and flowing with immense velocity, vik 
precipitated headlong over a perpendicular ledge of rocks, into an 
almost unfathomable abyss below. The height of the falls, from 
the surface of the water above to that of the water below, is 151 
feet on the Canada side, and 164 on the American. The descent 
of the country from Lake Erie to Ontario, is principally by a step, 
not at the falls, but at Lewiston, several miles below. The sur« 
&ce on each side is a level plain, through which the Niagara river 
passes below the falls, in a deep chasm, nearly a mile wide, with 
almost perfect mural sides. In viewing the position of the falls, 
and the features of the country around, it is impossible not to be im- 
pressed with the idea, that this great natural race-way has been 
formed by the continued action of the irresistible current of the 
Niagara, and that the falls, beginning at Lewiston, in the course 
of ages have worn back the rocky strata to their present site. 

The distances and descents along the Niagara river, from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario, firom actual survey on the American side, 
are as follows : 

' 9m Edin. Em^dop. Article Phyt. Geog. pug^ 605. 
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Thence to the-iMUt 1 61 

the falls, 164 

From the (alls Ko Ltwiaton, at the moath of 

the chasm I 7 104 

Thence to Lake Ontario, 7 2 



Total, 86 miles, fall 336 feet« 

The annexed table of elevationa and dbtancea, dirough the 
whole extent of the St Lawrence basin, in connexi6n with the ta- 
bles already given, will show its depression below the mountain 
Surface oHAie cduntry. 

No. XL 
Tablb of Ascents and Distances through the St Lawrence basin, 
. fixMn the gulf of St Lawrence to the western angle of Lake 
. Superior. 



BOUTE. 

Up St. Lawrence river to the head ot tide water, 
Lake Ontario level, .... 

Lake Erie level, • • « . 

Lake Huron level, .... 

Lake Superior level, .... 
Moalh of St. Louis river into the weitem angle ) 
of Lake Superior, ) 



MILKS. 
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176 
340 
240 



450 
660 
826 
1165 
1406 



rises 



281 



rises 384 665 



rises 31 
rises 45 



380 1786 level 



496 
641 

641 
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The slopes of the lower subdivision of the St Lawrence basin, 
which descend to the shores of Lake Ontario, occupy a consider- 
able portion of the state of New-Tork. Beginning near the east- 
em extremity of Lake Erie, the boundary or edge of this sub4>asin 
may be traced on the map along the heads of streams falling into 
Lake Ontario, through the southern part of the counties of Erie 
and Genessee, to the valley of the Genessee river, which is an arm 
of the St Lawrence basin, stretchbg up into the high lands of 
Pennsylvania^ From the Genessee river, the edge of the basin 
curves to &e southeast around the southern extremities of Seneca 
and Cayuga lakes, including the four smaller lakes which lie a 
little to the west of these. The deep ravines in which are situat- 
ed Seneca and Cayuga lakes may also be considered as arms or 
branches of the principal basin, separated from each other by a 
high ridge. From the liead of Cayuga lake, the edge of the basin 
turns suddenly to the north along the lake, and passes in a north- 
easterly direction through the northern part of Cortland county, a 
little south of Skeneateloi lake, in nearly a straight line to the 
Little Falls on tlie Mohawk jiver. Here it suflbrs, for the first 
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time in Ami courae that we have deacritod, an mlefsa|>tiott, and 
an outlet appears to have been forcibly broken through into tfa0 
lower valley of the Mohawk, bjr aome tremendooa coavolaioQ of 
nature. From the Little Falls, the edge of the basin may be trao* 
ed ak»g the sources of the Mohawk river. Fish creek and the 
Salmon river, to the valley of the Bkek river, which nay be cos* 
aidered a branch of the St. Lawrence basin, extending back almost 
to the valley of the Mohawk. From the Black river to St Begi» 
the remaining part of the basin in this state is the nanev slope 
of land along the St Lawrence river, and the sevend viHi— 
through which descend the Grassy the Backet, andlbeStBagb 
rivera. 

From the foregoing description of the southern boundary of the 
lower subdivision of the St Lawrence basin, it evidently cemprie- 
es the richest and most fertile pact of the state, and inclodes the 
minor basins of th^ Grenessee country, of the Oneida lake, and the 
yalley of the Mohawk river as far east as the Little Falls. It ia 
also evident from the data before given, that the mean elevatioa of 
the high land, forming, the boundary just described, must be at 
Wat 1600 feet above the level of the ocean. On the north side of 
the lake in. Canada,* the edge of the basin probably rises to neaf* 
)y the same h^bt, and as the bottom of Lake Ontario^ in thQ 
deepest places, ainks 900 feet below its surface, or more than 600 
f^t below the level of the ocean, it follows that this collection of 
water occupies tiie lower gart of an immense hollow, the deepest 
depressions of which are more than two thousand feet below the 
general level of the surrounding mountain surface. As thia hol« 
low is situated with its longer diameter directly across the moun-> 
tain system, it lays bare to the view on its southern side the diflbr- 
^t strata of rocks which deeply interlays the sur&ce of tl^e coun* 
try to the south, and presenU a geological section in this state^ 
perhaps not less interesting than that at Paris, London or 
Borne. 

The lowest pass from Ae ocean into tiie St Lawrence basin 
throughout its whole extent, except the bed of the St Lawrence 
river, is through the vallies of the Hudson and the Mohawk riv- 
ers. The highest part of this pass is near the Little Falls, and is 
elevated only 425 feet above the level of tide water. 

The elevation of the lowest passes to the south, between the 
waters of Lake Ontario and those of the Susquehanna and the 
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Allegany riversy are giyen in tables Nos. 5, €, 7, 8 and 9. The 
lowest of these is shown in table No. 7, where the Beneca lake 
approaches to within 18 miles of the Chemung river, and is sepa^ 
rated from it by an intervening elevation of 44S feet above ther 
lake, or 890 feet above the ocean. The pass through which the 
Ohio canal is constructing is 395 feet above the level of &e ocean. 
But the lowest pass to the south from any of the w^estem lakes is 
^t between the Chicago, a small stream emptjdng into the south- 
em end of Lake Michigan, and the river Des Plaines, a branch of 
the Illinois. The summit is here only 17 feet above Lake Michi- 
gan, or about 617 feet above the ocean.^' This is Ae most sur-i 
prising and important hydrographical feature of our country *;* as it 
here, comparatively speaking, requires but a slight effort of art io 
give a new outlet to the upper lakes, and to divert a portion of the 
waters of Superior and Michigan from their present channel of the 
St< Lawrence to that of the Missisippi. Indeed, two of the plans 
reported by Uie canal commissioners of the state of Illinois^ are to 
cut entirely through the barrier, and to supply the summit of a 
canal through this pasis with water directly from Lake Michigan; 
From the elevations of the several notches in die height of land 
that surround Lake Ontario, we may infer the curious fact, that 
if a sufficient barrier were to exist across the St; Lawrence river 
above Quebec, and another at the Little Falls on the Mbhawk, 
Lake Ontario would rise to the level of Lake Superior ; the falls of 
Niagara would disappear, and these two lakes would be merged in 
one immense inland sea. That this has actually been the state of 
things at some remote period in the history of our globe, is a 
favorite opinion of many ; and indeed the appearance of the two 
outlets, particularly that at the Little Falls, and the nature of the 
surface of the different slopes of the lower basin, are not unfavor^^ 
able to the support of this hypothesis.! 

* Report of the Caoal Commissioiiers of the state of lUioois, 1825. 

f Appendix to Curier's Theory of the Earth, American edit, pa^e 93S. 
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No. XII. 

Table of Aseenfs and Distancei on Ae line of (he Brie Camd* 
tlirongh the Mohawk valley from the mou^ of die river to Litthi 
FaUSf and thence along die 6t. Lawrence hasin to Lake Erie» 



llilouth of the Mohawk to Schenectady, , 

HettdofLHUeFalU, .... 
Be^iDuiog of tbe loog level of Utica, 
Along that level' to its end near Syracuse, 
Hoatesama at the Seneca rhrer, <. 

Beginning of Rochester level, 
Along that level to Lockport and Cake Erie level, 
Along that level to Lake Erie, . 

TU^ whole length of the canal, from Albany to Lake Erie, is 
The junction of the Hudson and Mohawk is nine miles above Albany. 
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63 
80 



21 

79 

91 

160j 
197 
261 
324 
364 



rises 226 
rises 142 
rises 67 
level 
fails 45 
risea 136 
rises 59 
level 



226 
36d 
435 
42$ 
380 
5Q# 
565 
5ov 



That jport of tbe ahore section between Utica and lAkd Erie, 
fVYMei^ a remarkable miifonmty of elevation, widi only one inter- 
vening depreaeion of 45 feet at the Seneca dver. The great 
lei^ of its lev!^ is also a striking feature of die Erie canal : die 
Vim level i»9l^ Boilea long^ and the Redbesier level extends a 
di^iaitifre of 63 milea* These fects^ however, vre both readily esr 
likUned from a iconsideration of the drcumstance &at tfie canal 
pesnas fvena the LitUe Falls to Lake Erie along the slope of the St. 
Lawrence basin, the gradual descent of which to die nordi is high^ 
\j feveraUe to the gradnataon of a hae to the most uniform eleva^' 
lion. 

Tkia fellowiog are die elevations of die principal lakes in this 
iiatfly incMed^widBB the boundaries of <be lower sob4>asin of th6 
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Abot« Lake Ontario* Above tide water* 
Crooke41akeintAtBS4i^Bteabenoo«iBtief, 487 718 

CaDaadaigua lake, . • 

Seaeoa Me at Qeaeva, 

Ca]Ml£KlAk% 

Oneioalake, 

CfMlaks, 

Qi^oadi^i^ or Salt lake, . 

The discharged waters of all these reservotra po^s lato l^ftke Oatfudo^ 
tbroagh the Oswego river.* 

After die lower sub-baidn of die St. Lawrence, the principal de- 
p gee p b n of snr&oe connected with the topography of this state, is 
diat'containing die Hudson river and Lake Champlain. This de« 

« It is a cerioasiact, that this river is tha eoaunondraiii of 15 lakes. 

u 
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presfiion is a long, deep and narrow vale^ extending through ihe"- 
country, in a direct line from the ocean near New- York, to the 
Yidley of fbo St. Lawrence river, a distance of 38Q miles. That 
pari north of the Highlands at West-Point, is formed by an open- 
ing between two- of the Allegany ranges ; and is bounded on the 
oae side by the Catskill ridges and the mountains on the nortlr 
idde of the Mohawk, and on the other by the range wUch we have 
described as forming the separating ridge between the Hudson 
and the Connecticut Biere are only three lateral passes from 
this valley. The most important of these is the lower valley of 
tiie Mohaifric, which may be considered as an arm of the Hudson 
iand Champlain valley, extending back as far as the Little Falls ; 
and thus forming a pass from the Hudson, through the Appala- 
chiffiQ mountams, into the great St. Lawrence basin. The high- 
est part of this pass, as we have before observed, is only 425 feet 
above tide water. The next pass is the valley through which the 
Delaware and Hudson canal has been constructed. It extends 
from the Hudson, near the village of Kingston, to the D^ware 
river ; and is elevated in the highest part, 500 feet above the level 
of Ihe Hudson. The other pass is also between the same rivers, 
1^ is. through a spacious valley bounded by the Catskill ridge on 
the one side and the mountains forming the Highlands on the other. 
l%e elevation of the sumQiit is 430 feet above the HudsoU'and 207 
above the Delaware. 

The mosi- remarkable and peculiar feature of the Hudson and 
Champlain valley, is its great and uniform depth below the genen- 
id level of the surface of the adjoining country. The highest part 
of 4ie bottom of this valley, throughout its whole extent, is on &• 
intervening space between the Hudson and Lake Champlain, and 
is elevated only 147 feet above the level of tide in the river, and 
Si feet above the surface of the lake. From this surprising fact, 
we learn that an obstruction ix^ the channel of the Hudson at the 
entrance of the Highlands, near Newburgh, of t>nly 150 feet in 
height, would turn the current of the river to the north, and cause 
its wafters to descend to the gulf of St. Lawrence, through the out* 
1^ of Lake Champlain and the St; Lawrence river. The appear* 
ance of the mountain pass at the Highlands, is highly favorable to 
the supposition, th^t t^e Hudson has in reality forced it» ' way 
through this impeding barrier, and thus gained a more direct pmi^ 
age to the ocean. 

It has been justly remarked by an able geographer, that there 
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^ tmi one pass oa die earth haviiig a specific reseoiblaiioe to tUs 
taUey. Sootlasd is diyided into two unequal sections, by what is 
w^ expressed by (he term gkuj sigaiiying a deep vale between 
high aad steep hills. This glen extends fimn the Atlantic ocean 
to the Gennaa sea, a distance of 120 niles, and has no summit 
higher than 70 feet, although bounded on each side by high mown 
tains. Each of these passes is occupied by lakes and rirers 
which follow &e general direction of the glen, and both have been 
rendered navigable by means of caaab and other artificial im* 
provements. 

Viewed as a whole, the Hudson and Champlain valley may ba 
more minutely described as consisting of two unequal sub-basins ; 
the one containing Lake George, Lake Champlain, and the Cham-r 
bly river ; the other, the Hudson river below Glen's ^lls. Lake 
George is a narrow sheet of water, lying in an apparent rend in 
the adjacent mounteins ; is thirty-four miles long, and from one to 
three miles wide. It discharges its waters into Lake Champlain, 
tiirough a descent of nearly 200 feet. Lake Champlain, which 
forms the most important part ^f the upper sub-basin, is 109 miles 
long, and from one-half mile to twelve miles wide : its depth nearly 
corresponds to that of Huron and Michigan ; while ito surface is 
elevated only 93 feet above the level of tide water. Surrounded 
by imposing mountain scenery, the traveller on this lake imagines 
himself raised to Alpine heights, and can scarcely be convinced 
that a descent of less than one hundred feet would depress him to 
the level of the ocean. Lake Champlain is connected with the 
river St. Lawrence by the Chambly river on the north, and with 
tfie Hudson river on the south, by the artificial communication of 
the Champlain canal. The intervening distance between the 
Hudson river and the lake is only 22 miles ; but the whole length 
of the canal, from ito junction with the Erie canal, is 64 miles, 39 
of which is along the side of the river. 

The other division of the Hudson and Champlain valley, is the 
deep basin of the Hudson ; and this may again be described as 
consisting of two subdivisions. The first of these includes the 
lower valley of the Mohawk, and the slopes of land on each side 
of the Hudson, firom Glen's falls to the entrance of the Highlands 
near Newburgh. The sandy plain between Albany and Schenec* 
tady, is an upper shelf of the lower valley of the Mohawk, the 
southern boundary of which is a coiitinuation of theCatokill moun- 
tains, and is seen in travelling between ttiese cities, stretehtng 
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afettg the boriswt ki a iiortliwe»ter]]r dIreetiiMi lovrardft tta M<»^ 
hawk fiver. This plane has aineaa elevation of 330 feet, ttid^ 
dtiddenly decHnes into the valley of the Hudson hy a precipitooe 
step ne^avly parallel to the river. The capitol at Albany is built 
oti the very edge of^ this step ; and the Mohftwk, in passing over 
the same depression, forms the Gohoes or great fall of (fee river. 
A similar shelf exists «n each side -ef the Hudson, from Albany 
vdoMrn to the Highlands. The country rises abruptly from tlHi 
river to upwards of two hundred feet, and then sweeps back-* 
wards with a very gentle rise to the mountain chain. On tiiis 
fthelf are situated all the cities and villages along Hie rivef, with 
the exception of Troy, which is the only place on the Hudson 
erected on the alluvial flat. 

•J^e lower or .southern sub-basin of the Hudson, is a section of 
country highly interestmg to the political geographer. It includes 
liU that part of the state south of the Highlands, (except Long. 
Island,) as well as a part of New-Jersey. Its greatest wid^ is 
from the southern sources of the Raritan river, to the eastern head 
of Groton river, in Putnam county, a distance of sixfdt 100 miles. 



No. XIII. 
TABiiE of Ascents and Distances through the Hudson and Cham-^ 
plain valley, from the Ocean, at New- York, to the St. Lawrence 
5iver. 
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The Hudson river, which occupies so important a part of the 
Hudson and Champlain valley, is in itself one of tiie most interest- 
ing water courses on the surface of the globe ; and as a navigable 
inlet to the vast and fertile regions of the west, demands a more 
particular notice than the lunit of this article can afford to any oth- 
«r river in the state. It is formed of two principal branches : the 
Hudson proper^ jand the Mohawk. Each of these deservsa par- 
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cm aad ^pestem casris. 

The Mohawk riaaawaat of OneMalaka, flowaaouthaboirttwttt- 
tf luilefly nad dien suddenly turns to Hie southeast at Room, where 
it falls on the bottom of ^filMt lias bera cdled tiie upper ytikiy of 
*ibe Mohawk* At tiiis place, m high floods, the waters of the riv- 
er divide ; one part passing down the channel to tiie Hudson, and 
ttie other through Wood creek into Oneida lake, and tfaeoca to 
Lake Ontario. From Rome to the foot of Little Palls, a distaaeo 
^f 97 mfles, ^e river descends 87 feet. Ifore the rmr desoeods 
ttm)u^ a narrow pass to the lower valley of flie Miiiiawk,.aBd 
ofl^rs incontcstible evidence of having forcibly broken its way 
tiirou^ die primitive rocks : the ledges on ea<^ aide bear strik-' 
ing marks of the action of water at a hei^t of more than 40 feet 
above the pves^itlevel of the^trean. The whole fall «f the -river^ 
from Rome to its mouth, as may be seen by table No. £s is 425 
^ty in a distance of 1 16 miles ; 78 feet of this descent is passed 
by the cataract of the Oohoes, one mile abore its junction wtdt 
ti^e Hudson. 

The two most remote branches of the Hudson proper, have-flieir 
Sources Ijn die marshy regions of Hamilton and EsseiK oounties. 
lliese united with each other, and the Sacandaga river, Ibrm h 
stream of considerable magnitude, which is first precipitated over 
a ledge of rocks called the Great falls, and afterwards down (Jlen'a 
fklfs into ^e deep vaUey of ihe Hudson and Ghamplain basin* 
Hie length of what may be called the upper Hudson, Bdm its exr 
treme source to this place, is about 120 miles ; and from here 
to its junction with the Mohawk is 40 miles, with a faU of 117 
ftet. . / 

^The Hudson, after its reeepfion of the Mehawk, rfirom its pecui 
Har trharacter, has been defined by bosob geographers as a long 
narrow bay. The periodical rising of the tides to the height of 
two feet at Albany — the great volume of water, and libe gentleaess 
of &e current, which, under oniinary circumstances, is reversed 
by the ascending tide, are indeed the i^everal characters of a bi^ { 
but it nevertheless possesses all the distinctive properties of a 
river, and when swelled by the spring floods, pomrs a rapid and 
immense torrent to the ocean. The oscillation of the tide in this 
river, is an interesting phenomenon. It is not caused, as in the 
main ocean, by the direct action of the sun and moon, but is pro« 
duoed by a vast wave, propelled by the force of the Atlantic 
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tide, along the slightly inclined plane of the bed of the river. The 
crest of this wave passes through the whole distance of 151 miles, 
between New- York and Troy, in from seven to nine hoars. 

The comparative importance of the Hudson, as a great com* 
mercial inlet to the western territory of the union, may be inferred 
from the fiM^t, thai it is the only Atlantic river, with tiie ezceptioii 
of the St. Lawrence, that has not its navigation soon intsmipted 
by a precipitate descent from the mountain chain. At the High- 
fands the Hudson penetrates the primitive rock, and admits the 
ocean tide one him<k«d miles to the interior of the ridge, at wiiese 
ibot, in every other Atlantic river, it is stopped.* Its tributary, the 
Mohawk, as we have seen, occupies the bottom of a depression 
which deeply indents the remaining ridges of the Appalachian 
mountains, and thus connects by an easy pass the valley of the 
Hudson with the basin of the St Lawrence. Nature has 
thus done more by the vallies of the Hudson and the Mohawk, 
and that to the south of Lake Michigan, towards uniting the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic with those of the Missisippi, than the utmost 
eflbrts of art can ever hope to accomplish in any other part of the 
imion. 

. The importance of these peculiar topographical features, was 
duly appreciated by the projectors of our canal policy, and the 
Erie and Champlain canal, with those in contemplation for unit-, 
ing the former with the waters of the Susquehanna and Lake On- 
tario, fully develope the natural facilities for internal navigatm 
possessed by this state. 

In a physical point of view, these works produce changes which 
it could scarcely have been believed that the power of man could 
have accomplished. The waters of the Tioga river, which now 
entirely oontribute to swell the vohime of the Susquehanna, by 
the constructMHi of the artificial channel of the Chemung canal, 
will in part be conducted to Seneca lake, and thence with the dis- 
charged waters of this reservo'u-, to the gulf of St. Lawrence. On 
the summit level of the Champlain canal, the waters of the upper. 
Hudson aie turned back to the north, and instead of mingling, as 
formeriy, with the Atlantic ocean in the bay of New-Tork, noiT 
mix with the sea in the straits of Bellisle. 

* Gallatin^s Report. 
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KOTS. 

For the accompanying plate of the comparative elevations of 
the principal mountain ridges and peaks in this state, we are in- 
debt«3d to the politeness of David H. Burr, Esq. It forms a 
part of a general map of the state, which together with an atlass 
containing a map and statistical table of each county in the state, 
has just been puUished by the above named gentleman. 

This work is an important acquisition to the topographical 
knowledge of our state ; and as it is intimately connected with the 
subject of the preceding article, the following extracte from the 
author's preface may not be improper in this place. *^ The legis- 
lature of New-York, in 1827, upon the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Clinton, passed an act directing that whenever a set of maps 
was compiled on this plan, and delivered to the surveyor-general 
and comptroller, they should revise and correct the same ; and 
that when they were satisfied with their accuracy, should publish 
them at the expense of the state. The legislature at the same 
and subsequent sessions, made liberal appropriations to defray the 
expenses, at the same time giving the author permission to make 
use of all documents deposited in^ any of the public offices of the 
stete, or of the several towns and counties, which he should deem 
necessary in the completion of the work.'' 

*^ During ito progress, the surveyor-general addressed circu- 
lars to the supervisors of the several towns, requiring them to 
furnish surveys of the same, that their boundaries might be cor- 
rectly described in the revised stetutes. The information so ob- 
tained was fiimished by the surveyor-general to the author, and 
has been used in the present wi»'k. When the author had render- 
ed the work as perfect as these authorities and his own personal 
observations enabled him to do, it was delivered to ihe surveyor- 
general and comptroller, for revision and correction, pursuant to 
the act before mentioned.'' 
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** Circulars were again addressed by the surveyor-general (6^ 
the several supervisors, enclosing maps of their respective towns, 
and requesting them to point out the errorsi if any, and dso to 
suggest such additions as might be necessary to render the work 
more full and perfect These cbculars were in most instances 
returned with much useful information, which enabled the sur* 
veyor-general, wt& his previous knowledge, to correct such er« 
rors as had escaped the observation of the author. Tliis work, 
therefore, comprises not alone the geographic^ knowled^of a 
single individual, but that of many, and thosotbi^ best u^teined: 
hy their, vocations of any in the state/' 
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Abt. XIL An Account of a Man who Uved on Water for fifty" 
three Days. By James M^Naughton, M, D. Professor of 
Anatomy^ and Physiology in the University of the Stats of 
New- York. 

Read June 7, 1830. 

The subject of the following narrative lived in the town of 
Fairfield, Herkimer county, in this state. His father is a re* 
spectable farmer, to whom, and to his wife and daughter, I am 
indebted for the particulars I am about to relate. 

Reuben Kelsey, the individual referred to, was, until three years 
ago, considered a young man of great promise — remarkable for the 
correctness of his conduct, and his diligence in the prosecution of 
his studies. After having received the ordinary advantages at the 
academy at Fairfield, he entered on the study of medicine, and 
read in the office of Dr. Johnson. In the year 1825 he attended 
the lectures at the College ox Physicians and Surgeons of the 
Western District. 

Although among so many^it is not always possible to know what 
proficiency each makes ; yet, from all I can gather, he must have 
at least equalled his companions in the progress he made in his 
studies. His health seemed good, and there was nothing very pe- 
culiar in the operations of his mind. But in the course of the 
summer, afler the close of the session of the college, his health be- 
gan to decline, and his mind seemed to have undergone a change. 
His spirits, which were never very buoyant, became more sedate, 
and his thoughts seemed habitually to dwell on the subject of re- 
ligion. He quitted Dr. Johnson's ofiice and went home. From 
that time until his death, he never left his father^s house, even for 
a day« For the three years immediately preceding his death, he 
almost constantly kept his room, apparently engaged in medita- 
tion. His only companion was his bible. He read nothing else, 
and his whole thoughts seemed to be fijced upon another world. 
He shunned society, even that of the pious ; but he seemed hap- 
py and full of hopes. To his family he was kind and attached ; 
and, with the exception of the deep cast of his devotional feelings, 
the equilibrium of his intellect did not seem, to his friends at least, 
to be materially disturbed. 

Considering the little exercise he took, his general health, dur- 
ing the period, was as good as could have been expected. H« 
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came to the table at every meal, when called — and seemed not de- 
ficient in appetite. The only sickness of any consequence he ex- 
jierienced during his seclusion was an attack of cholera morbus^ in 
the summer of 1828, from which he soon recovered, and seeaied 
to enjoy his wonted health, until the latter end of May, 1829. At 
this time, his friends began to notice that his appetite was failing. 
|t continued to decline more and more, until about the beginning of 
July, when it seemed entirely to have disappeared. For some 
weeks he had eaten very little ; but on the 2d of July, he declined ' 
eating altogether — assigning as a reason^ that when it was the will 
of the Almighty that he should eat, he would be furnished with an 
appetite. 

it is not correct as has been stated in the newspapers, that he 
refrained from eating, in consequence of a vision, warning him 
to do so, nor that he commenced his fast, in imitation of our Sav- 
iour in the wilderness. It does not appear that he had set any def^ 
inite time for his fast, nor very dirstinctly assigned his motive for 
fasting at all. Indeed, it is more than probable, that the great 
motive in the first instance, was, that he felt no inclination to eat, 
and that afler all desire for food had lefl him, he became convinced 
thi^t there was more merit in abstinence than in eating. Towards 
the close of his life, he told his sister that he had not experienced the 
lejjfit hunger except on the second day of his fast. For the first sis 
weeks he went regularly to the well, in the morning, and washed 
his head and face, and took a bowlful of water with himj)lito the 
house. With this he used occasionally to wash his mouth — ^he al- 
so used it for drink. His parents think, that the quantity of water 
he took in 24 hours, did not exceed, if it equalled, a pint. When 
he had fasted about a week, his parents became alarmed, and sent 
for medical aid. 

The physicians, fearing that death would speedily ensue if noth- 
ing were done, advised his friends to insist on his taking food, and 
if necessary, to make use of compulsory measures, to induce him 
to comply with their wishes. Attempts were accordingly made, to 
force him to take nourishment, and about a table spoonful of water 
gruel, was, in consequence, swallowed. But it was found in vain 
to struggle with him, as neither fear nor entreaty would avail. 
From that time until his dissolution, he was allowed to follow his 
inclination, without control or constraint. On one occasion he 
wont three days without taking even water ; but this was proba- 
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bly more than he could persist in, as on the 4th morning he was 
observed to go to the well, and to drink copiously and greedily. 

On tiie 11th day of his fast^ he replied to the expostulations of his 
fiiendsy that he had not felt so well, nor so strong, in two years, as 
at that moment, and consequently denied the necessity of taking 
food. For the first six weeks he walked out every day, and some- 
time* spent a great part of the day in the woods. His walk was 
steady and firm, and his friends even remarked that his step had an 
unusual elasticity. He shaved himself until about a week before 
his death, and was able to sit up in bed to the last day. 

His mental faculties did not seem to become impaired as his 
general strength declined ; but on the contrary, his mind was calm 
and collected to the end. His voice, as might have been expect- 
edy towards the last, became ieeble and low, but continued, nev- 
ertheless, distinct. Towards the close of his life, he did not go 
into ihe fields, nor during the last week even to the well ; but still, 
he was able to sit up and go about his room. During the first three 
weeks of his abistinence, he fell away very fast, but afterwards he 
did not seem to waste so sensibly. His colour was blue, and to- 
wards the last, blackish. His skin was cold and ho complained 
of chilliness. His ge^ieral appearance was so ghastly that chil- 
cb«n were fiightened at me sight of him. Of this he seemed him^ 
self to be aware ; for it was not uncommon to observe him covering 
his face when strangers were passing by. 

Professor Willoughby visited him a few days before he died. 
He (bund his skin very cold, the respiration feeble and slow, but 
otherwise tiatural ; but the effluvia from the breath, and perhaps 
the skin, were extremely offensive. During the greater part of the 
latter weeks of his life, the parents say, that there was a consid- 
erable discharge of a foul, reddish matter, from the lungs. T6 
this, perhaps, the ofiensive smell referred to, may be chiefly attri- 
buted. The pulse was regular, but slow, and feeble, and what 
struck Professor Willoughby as most remarkable, was, the dimin- 
ished size of the radial artery. Owing to the emaciation, it could 
be very distinctly felt. It seemed to be as small as a stout thread, 
tnd much firmer than natural. The artery had contracted to ao* 
commodate itself to the diminished quantity of blood it had to con* 
vey, and its greater hardness may be attributed partly to this con- 
traction, and partly to the absorption of some of its elements, and 
the almost total su^nsion of nutrition. 

Alvine evacuations were rare. His mother thinks he passed 
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several weeks without any — but the secretion of urine seemed 
more regular. The voiding of this secretion was one of the last 
acts of his life. 

After a lapse of fifty-three days, or nearly eight weeks, nature, 
became exhausted, and his spirit fled. His hopes continued 
bright to the last, and he departed this life in the full expectation of 
a glorious immortality. And it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
from his unblemished life, and ardent piety, while in the possession 
of his faculties, however erroneous some of his later opinions may 
be considered, that, in his last hope, he has not been disappointed. 
The body was examined by Dr. Johnson, the day after death. 
The viscera did not exhibit any very striking mark of disease. The 
stomach was not contracted as might have been expected — but 
was loose and flabby. The gall bladder was distended with a dark, 
muddy looking bile. The mesentery^ stomach, and intestines, were 
excessively thin and transparent — and there was no fat in the omen- 
tum. It looked somewhat like the arachnoid membrane of the 
brain. At the time of death Mr. Kelsey was 27 years of age. 

Such are the principal facts I have been able to gather respect- 
ing the case of this excellent young man, I may however observe, 
in conclusion, that, from a consideration o^ all the circumstances 
of the case, from the known honesty of 5ll the parties particularly 
mentioned, and the concurring testimony of friends and neighbours, 
there is not the smallest reason to suspect, that, in the case, the 
least deception has been attempted, either by the unfortunate in- 
dividual himself, or by any one connected with him. 

A very interesting question presents itself in regard to this case. 
How could life have been so long protracted under such circum- 
stances? It is not perhaps possible in 'the present state of our 
knowledge to answer this question in a satisfactory manner. It is 
not usually supposed that water alone aflbrds any nourishment, at 
least to the higher animals ; but this opinion is incorrect. Water 
is an ingredient in almost every one of the animal tissues, and a 
supply of it is as essentially necessary for the preservation of life as 
that of solid aliment. Plants, it is well known, require little more 
than air and water to live and grow, (o a large size ; the same is the 
case with many kinds of fish. It is therefore likely that air and 
water contribute materially towards nutrition, even in the human 
species. But these are not sufficient of themselves, to support life 
for any great length of time, when all the functions are vigorously 
performed. But when they are feebly performed, the wheels of 
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life are not so much worn out, consequently they require less re* 
pair. In such cases, water and air, together with what can be 
absorbed from the system itself, may be sufficient to preserve life 
for a considerable period. In the case above related, life must have 
been supported by means of water and air, together with what was 
furnished by one part of his own system, to repair other parts 
more essential to his being. 

It is well known that in the most perfect health, many fluids 
after having been secreted by the arteries, are again resumed by 
the absorbents, and carried into the venous system to be again, 
in all probabiUty, used for the nutrition of some particular organs 
for which, from their nature, they may be well adapted. This is 
true not only in respect to lymph, serum, mucus, saliva, &c, 
which are considered recrementitious, but also in respect to the 
urine, and the alimentary mass, after the separation of the chyle. 
The urine, if long retained in the bladder, becomes darker in its 
colour, and more highly charged with saline matter, than when it 
is early expelled. This arises from the absorption of its more 
watery parts. The faeces also become indurated in consequence 
of the absorption of the fluid parts, and the breath and cutane* 
ous transpiration become tainted with the eflluvia. It is not im- 
probable that the general mass of fluids is much more frequently 
contaminated in that manner than in the present age is usually al- 
lowed. 

With a knowledge of these facts, it ought not to be considered 
unreasonable, were we to conclude, that the system may, for 
a tune, be sustauied by its own resources — that is, that some 
of its less essential constituents may be absorbed and used for 
the nourishment of ctrgans concerned in the nobler functions, 
upon which the continuance of life depends. I am inclined 
to the opinion that such is the ordinary course in the most 
perfect health — namely, that a portion of matter which is no long- 
er fit for sustaining one organ, may yet be fit for the nutrition of 
some others ; and that in this manner it may serve to nourish 
several tissues before it becomes utterly eflfete, and is absolutely 
required to be expelled fi^om the system. It is also probable that 
in some extraordinary states of the system, such as in the case 
mentioned, matter is longer retained than in the ordinary condi- 
tion of the body, when the functions are all well performed, and 
an adequate supply of food regularly taken 5 — just as happens in 
ordinary repairs, when good materials are wanting, such as can 
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be procurecl are Ihade use of. Fat is one of the least essential 
constituents of the body — it is only secreted when the several 
functions are sluggishly performed — and deposited in different 
jsituations, until the exigencies of the system require it to repair 
the waste of parts, in which decomposition is going on faster 
than the supplies from without can be elaborated to preserve the 
due balance between the actions of nutrition and decomposition. 

We find in accordance with these views, that the secretion of 
fat ceases whenever the muscular or vascular systems are much 
excited. We all know that a hard working man is hardly ever 
fat, even when well fed — we also know how soon the fat already 
secreted is absorbed in consumption and fevers. Fat is there- 
fi>re one of the first constituents of the body taken up whenever 
4he animal or vital functions are much excited. It is also soon 
Absorbed, even when the vascular and muscular systems are but 
Httle exerted if the supply of food be too scanty. Man and beast 
soon grow lean on spare diet, no matter how little they may be 
exercised. Granting that fat may be absorbed and converted in- 
to nourishment, it will be asked, whether even with its aid, life 
could have been so long protracted as in the above case without 
any other assistance than what water and air afibrd. 

Fat is known to consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the 
ordinary elements of vegetables, and air contains nitrogen ; fat 
and air, then, contain the elements of our ordinary food, whether 
animal or vegetable ; consequently, with the addition of water, 
they possess the elements of what is found adequate to support the 
system in the most perfect vigour. That fat is abundantly ndh- 
rishing, is well known : The most perfect chyle has been observed 
to be formed from fat.* A Russian sailor could live on water and 
oil alone for weeks. But it will be objected that in such case, 
the oil is first reduced to the state of chyle ; the objection, how- 
ever, is not so formidable as it may at first appear. When fat is 
absorbed from the system, it is not found in the blood in its entire 
state. It is probable that in the act of absorption it is decomposed, 
and that its elements form new combinations with the venous 
blood. It has already been in the state of chyle, in which state it 
was incorporated with the venous blood, changed by respiration, 
and separated fi'om the blood by the secreting arteries. It is more 
than probable that the absorbents, when taking it back again into the 
circulation, have the power of reducing it into the same elements of 

*Magendie'sPliysiolog7, p. 253. 
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which it consisted originally, when in the state of chyle it was in- 
troduced into the hlood. 

When fat is absorbed, as it does not exist in the blood in its 
entire state, its elements necessarily form new combinations 
with that fluid. When the venous blood reaches the lungs, 
and is exposed to the influence of the air, it parts with its 
superfluous carbon. By the combination of the carbon with the 
oxygen of the air, carbonic acid is generated, caloric is evolved, 
and the venous blood converted into arterial, and consequently 
again rendered fit for the nutrition of the system. Besides 
the caloric extricated by the generation of carbonic acid in 
the lungs, there is more or less, doubtless, evolved in the several 
new combinations formed in the act of nutrition. When life be-^ 
comes feeble, and the system is no longer capable of furnishing 
matter fit for generating carbonic acid in sufficient quantity, or for 
nourishing the body properly, animal heat becomes diminished, 
nutrition is suspended, and life at last departs from the worn out 
frame. 

Applying this reasoning to the case under consideration, the 
following is the sum of our explanation : The water drunk pre* 
served the blood fr<»n acrimony — the fat and other less essential, 
parts of the body, were absorbed, carried into the venous system, 
and thence into the lungs — in the lungs the superfluous carbon of 
the fat, &c. was discharged, and carbonic acid generated— *bj &e 
formation of carbonic acid, heat was evolved, and the venous blood" 
converted into arterial. The arterial blood thus renovated, con* 
veyed nutrition and heat to all parts of the body ; life was thr m 
long time supported, in a great measure, at the expense of the sys* 
tern itself ; and in proportion as materials fit for nutrition became 
scanty, idl the functions became more and more feeble^ until tmr 
ture became exhausted, and life departed. 

The case was very analogous to those of hybernating ammals. 
These, when merely torpid during the winter, and possessing some 
animal heat, are observed to be much leaner in the spring than at 
the beginning of winter, when they first become torpid. Bears, 
for example, in northern regions, are torpid during the cold season,* 
and though fat at the commencement of the winter, are observed to 
be lean at the approach of warm weather. The fat is probably ab- 
sorbed for the purpose of furnishing the carbon necessary for gen- 



* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. Hybernation, and Spallaniiani'* Tracti, toI. 1, 
ch. 5. 
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erating akiimal heat, and also for the nutrition of the more import 
tant organs worn out even by this feeble life. In many other hy- 
bsrnating animals, all the functions are suspended — even life itself 
is frozen up. These, of course, undergo no change. This every 
body knows happens to insects. It is also well known that many 
kinds offish may be frozen, and that upon being cautiously thawed^ 
they leap, as it were, into Ufe again, when the vital principle is re- 
leased from its icy fetters. 

If the explanation above offered be admissible, we can readily 
account for the prolongation of life in the case referred to. The 
principal channels of waste in the human body are, the pulmonary 
and cutaneous exhalations, and the alvine and urinary excretions. 
In the above mentioned case, the discharges from the bowels were 
so few and so small, as scarcely to deserve to be taken into con- 
sideration J and we may safely say, that the quantity of water ta-* 
ken was at least equal to the quantity of urine discharged. The 
cutaneous and pulmonary exhalations, therefore, are almost the 
only sources of waste to be accounted for. The quantity of carbon 
discharged in respiration does not much exceed half a pound in 
twenty-four hours, even in a state of vigorous health ; and in a fee- 
ble condition of the system, doubtless falls much short of that 
quantity.* The pulmonary exhalation, and the cutaneous transpi- 
ration, owing to the diminished temperature of the system, must 
also have been smaller than in health. It is therefore probable 
that the system lost no more than six or eight ounces of its weight 
in a day. But even if we allow that it lost a pound every day, 
which must exceed the actual loss, we can still find no difficulty in 
believing that life could have been prolonged to the period of fifly- 
three days by its own resources, without any foreign aliment be- 
yond air and water. There are many remarkable cases on record 
in which life has been protracted much longer than in the case of 
Mr. Kelsey without any nourishment ; but in all these, so far as I 
can recollect, life was much more feeble than in him. All the 
more destructive functions were in a great measure suspended ; 
while in his case the muscular and vascular systems were compar- 
atively active, consequently the body wasted faster, and life was 
sooner extinguished. 



* Thomion's Chemistry, vol. 4, p. 468. 
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Art. XIII. Monograph of the Co^ms of JSTorth America^ inclu- 
ding three new species — By Jacob Gtreen, M. I>., Professor of 
Chemistry in Jefferson Medical CoUege^ Philadelphia^ Corres' 
ponding Member. 

Read June 7, 1830. 

The genus Conus derives its name from the conical shape of the 
shells which it embraces. It may be considered a natural associa- 
tion of species — for though they are exceedingly numerous, their 
similarity in form renders it scarcely possible for the merest tyro 
ever to mistake them. It appears to have been first established by 
Linne, and it still remains precisely as he left it, notwithstanding 
ihe numerous changes which the science of conchology has suf- 
fered. 

Many of the shells of this genus are extremely beautiful, from 
the diversity and richness of their markings. They are the diamonds 
or gems of conchology, and therefore the rarer species are among 
the most costly articles of the cabinet. As examples, we may no- 
tice the Conus gloria-maris and the Conus cedo-nulli ; a very few 
perfect examples of which have ever as yet been discovered. As 
the strong influence of light seems to be necessary for the rich- 
ness and variety of colour in the animal kingdom, we are not to 
expect, and have certainly not found, any beautiful species of the 
cone in the northern parts of America. 

All the shells of this genus have the whorls or convolutions flat- 
tened, and rolled over each other ;- the lower part or base termina- 
ting in an obtuse point, the upper part or spire being expanded. 
The outer whorl only is therefore entirely visible, and the other 
convolutions are only seen at their upper edges, with a suture or 
groove between them : these form the spire. This spire is either 
flat or convex, or more or less produced ; and in a few instances 
it is even slightly concave. The upper edges of the whorls are 
either smooth or carinated : the aperture is long and narrow ; 
effuse at the base, and never toothed ; its upper part terminates in 
a notch occasioned by the separation of the external whorl, from 
the others, in that place : the outer lip, in perfect specimens, is al- 
ways smooth and sharp. The conical contour of these shells is 
various : in some it is long, narrow, and somewhat oval, and in 
others it is short and wide ; the surface is sometimes covered with 
granulations ; sometimes marked with grooves and striae, and 
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sometimes it is entirely smooth. All of them, in their living state, 
are covered with an epidermis or periostracha. 

But few accurate observations appear to have been made on the 
animal which inhabits the t;one, I am informed by a friend, 
that in the bay of Bengal it is frequently taken with a bait — 
a piece of flesh is attached to a long line and sunk to the bottom ; 
upon drawing up the line cautiously, the cones will be found adher- 
ing to the bait ; when near the surface of the water, a small hand 
net must be dexterously slipped under them to secure them as they 
drop off. 

As this genus includes a vast variety of species, many subdivi- 
sions of it have been proposed, founded on certain peculiar charac- 
ters. La Marck has divided it into two sections^; the first including 
coronated cones, and the second those which have ^ plain spire. 
Dillwyn makes four subdivisions : 1st. Cones with a spire trun- 
cated ; 2d. Pyriform cones, rounded at the base ; 3d. Elongated 
cones, the body whorl being as long again as the spire ; and 4th. 
Ventricose cones, with a wide aperture. In a general monograph, 
the species could perhaps be better described and identified, by 
combining the sections of La Marck with the divisions of Dill- 
wyn, 

As far as the coast of North America has hitherto been ^camin- 
^1, but five or six species of the cone have as yet been found ; but 
since the animal inhabits the deep parts of the ocean, it is believ- 
ed that when our shores shall be more fully explored by dredging 
and by other methods, many new varieties of this interesting genus 
will be added to our Fauna. The following species are all that 
•have as yet fallen under our personal observation. 

Conus Mug. Bruguiere. Plate 3. Fig. 1. 

Shell conical, pyriform with elevated transverse striae ; brown, 
with longitudinal confluent streaks of a lighter colour ; a single 
transverse irregular band of white below the middlaof the body 
whorl ; spire acute ; its whorls coronated on the lower side ; the 
upper being marked with cancellate striae ; the tubercles are white, 
and the interstices of a rich brown : one inch and a half long and 
half as broad. 

Good specimens of this shell are uncommon, but worn and im- 
perfect ones are often brought from the West-India islands. Mr. 
Peale found a number of them on the Florida Keys. Dillwyn 
says that ** the transverse striae are alternately larger.** This is 
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not the case, in our shell, or in either of the figures to which he 

refers. See Lister, t. 784, fig. 31, and Enc. Meth. t. 320, fig. 9. 

Conus Leucosticus. Gmelin. Plate 3, fig* 4. 

Shell conical ; white, marbled with brown or yellow ; spire 
acute and coronated ; body whorl marked with transverse granu- 
lated striae, especially near the base ; leng& about an inch and 
half, and half as broad. 

Many varieties of this beautiful species inhabit the West-Indies, 
I and, as it is said, other parts of the world. Those found on the 
Florida Keys are commonly about an inch long ; but in other pla- 
ces they often reach twice that size. Some of the varieties of the 
C. Leucosticus resemble very much the far famed C. cedo nulli, 
a specimen of which, now in the museum at Paris, has been valu- 
ed at 1500 dollars. 

Conus Pealii. New species, Plate 3. fig, 3. 

Shell conical; whitish, marked with light yellow irregular 
B^pes : these markings on the whorls of the spire give them a 
nodulous aspect, being alternately white and yellow ; spire acute ; 
the whorls coronated at their edges; body whorl traversed 
throughout with deep transverse grooves, forming regular rounded 
ribs ; length less than an inch, and half as broad. 

This pretty little cone was found by Mr. Titian R. Peale, near 
Key Vache, on the Florida coast. While exploring the extensive 
and interesting shoals in that region, this enterprising and acute 
naturalist discovered three other species of the genus conus, all 
of which appear to have been undescribed ; but from their worn 
and mutilated state, it would be injudicious to introduce them at 
present into our Fauna. 

Conus Mamillaris. JVew species. Plate 3, figs. 5 and 6. 

Sh^ conical ; smooth ; yellowish white ; spire depressed, and 
terminated at its apex with a whitish mamillary knob ; whorls of 
the spire channeled; having a double indented line on each, which 
follows iheir whole course, but is rarely apparent on the outer 
whorls ; length two inches, breadth one inch. 

This shell, which in its perfect state must be a splendid spe- 
cies, was found in Florida by Mr. Peale. The colour and mark- 
ings on the body whorl are a good deal defaced. The spire is al- 
most perfect, and the shell is here marked with orange coloured 
spots on a whitish ground, something like the Conus tesselatus, 
to which it bears a distant resemblance in other respects^ 
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Fig, 5. Plate 3. Represents a front view of the spire. 

Fig. 6. Plate 3. Is an outline of the whole shell. 

Conus Marylandicus. Neto species. Plate 3, fig. 2. 

Shell conical, pyriform, with 8 or 10 deep grooves at the base. 
In some specimens, upon very close examination, impressed trans- 
verse lines may be discovered on the upper half of the body whorl ; 
spire elevated and acute ; the whorls channeled and carinated on 
their lower edges : length an inch and a half, and half as broad. 

For this fine fossil species 1 am indebted to John Finch, Esq. 
who found it in Maryland, during his laborious and persevering re- 
searches into the rich and extensive locality of fossil shells in that 
state. We are greatly indebted to the personal exertions and pub- 
lic lectures of this gentleman for much of our knowledge of the 
mineral conchology and geological character of the United States. 
Conus Deluvianus. JSTew species. 

Shell conical, and somewhat elongated ; spire elevated and ra- 
ther acute ; whorls slightly grooved and concave ; base of the col- 
umela slightly twisted inwards : length three inches, and less 
than half as broad. 

I am indebted to the politeness of Mr. T. A, Conrad for this shell, 
who found it, together with many other new species of fossil relics, 
at St. Mary's, in Maryland. The whorls at first sight appear to 
be entirely smooth ; but on close examination, a few transverse 
impressed lines may be seen in the aperture. It has some re- 
semblance to the Marylandicus, but differs from that shell in the 
spire not being carinated ; in the whorls being concave, and in the 
general contour of the shell. Though entirely distinct, it ap- 
proaches nearer the conus deperditus, figured in Enc. Meth. t.337, 
f. 7, than the C. Marylandicus, for which this last shell has been 
sometimes mistaken. 

It is well known that many of the fossil shells found in the upper 
marine formation of Maryland, are often in a more perfect state of 
maturity, and precisely identical with those which now inhabit our 
coast The two cones from that locality, above described, have 
not as yet been found recent.* 

The conus tfleniatus is mentioned by Chemnitz as inhabiting the 

* In the rich repository of fossils in Maryland, most of the mineralized shells are 
of the same species as those which now inhabit our middle and southern coasts. 
There is however a large pecten found there, and described by Mr. Say as the P. 
Clintonius, which appears to be identical with the recent shell called P. Magella- 
nicus, found by Mr. T. R. Peale on the coast of Maine, and which seems not to oc- 
cur in a more southerly latitude. Chemnitz states that this magnificent species 
inhabiU the Straits of Magellan, and hence Gmelin's specific name, Magellanicus ; 
but if our suggestion be correct, that locality for it must N>c erroneous. 
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North American seas : this is no doubt a mistake. Lamarck seems 
to implj that the conus daucus, conus nivosus, and some others, 
may also be found on our coast ; but as we have no personal 
knowledge of these ifacts, we shall not insert them in this mono- 
graph. Mr. J. Finch has in his possession the cast of a cone 
which he discovered along the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
but this does not furnish characters sufficiently distinct to make 
out a satisfactory description. 
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AftT. XIV. Observations on the Coal Formations in the State 
of^etD-York; in connexion with the great Coal Beds of Pennr 
sylvania. By Amos Eaton, Corresponding Member. 

Read March 11, 1830. 

There are four distinct coal formations in the United States. 
Furst — ^The genuine anthracite or glance coal found in the transi- 
tion argillite ; as at Worcester, (Mass.) Newport, (R. I.) also in 
small quantities in the north and south range of argillite along the 
bed and banks of the river Hudson. Second — Coal destitute of 
^bitumen, usually called anthracite; but differing greatly in its 
character fix)m the anthracite found in argillite. It may be called 
anasphaltic coal. This is embraced in a slate rock, being the 
lowest of the lower secondary series of rocks. This coal fbrma- 
4ion is equivalent to the greatest coal measures of Europe. But 
<(here is always bitumen in a greater or less proportion, though 
the proportion is often exceedingly small. The principal American 
localities of this coal hitherto discovered, are in the state of 
Pennsylvania ; as at Carbondale, Lehigh, Lackawaxen, Wilkes- 
barre, &c. Third — The proper bituminous coal ; as at Tioga, 
Lycoming, &c. This coal is embraced in a slate rock, which is 
the lowest of the series of upper secondary rocks. The fourth for- 
mation has not been found in the state of New-Tork. I refer to 
the lignite coal, which is found in a very extensive stratum in the 
state of New-Jersey along the south shore of the bay of Amboy. 

The argillite that contains the anthracite coal is made up of 
tables or lamina very highly inclined, whose edges may always 
be seen at the upper surface of the stratum ; and the stratum 
may be inspected from Canada to Orange county in the state of 
New-York. The beds of anthracite are always interposed be- 
tween these inclined tables ; consequently when anthracite is 
present in this rock it may be seen at its upper surface. Such is 
the situation of the beds of anthracite in Worcester and Newport. 
As all the beds of this mineral in the argillite of the state of New- 
York are exceedingly thin (none of those hitherto discovered ex- 
ceeding one inch in thickness) we have no good reason to hope 
for the discovery of extensive beds in that formation. 

The prospect of discovering bituminous coal of the third coal 
formation within the state of New- York is equally doubtful, for 
the following reasons. Mr. C. Van Rensselaer and myself have 
traced the slate rock which embraces the bituminous coal of Tio- 
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ga to Seoeca and Cayuga lakes, also down those lakes to thw 
outlets. I have traced the same to Lake Erie and continued 
my examinations more than twenty miles along its southern shore. 
The same bituminous shale embracing the variety of bitummous 
coal wbidi is found in vast beds in Tioga and Lycoming are 
found in the same continuous rock along the shores of the afi)re- 
said lakes. The thickest of these beds hitherto discovered in the 
state of New- York do not exceed two inches. This carbonifer- 
ous rock may be inspected to its very base, and there seen repos- 
ing upon a stratum of limestone, which the English call uf^ter 
carboniferous limestone^ for the distance of at least two hundred 
miles ; reckoning both banks of Cayuga and Seneca and the 
south bank of Erie. The layers of this rock are always horizon- 
tal or nearly so^ and the great beds of Pennsylvania as well as Ihe 
thin beds of the state of New- York are interposed between these 
horizontal layers. Consequently if any thick beds of coal were 
present along the shores of these lakes they would present them- 
selves to the eye of the most careless observer. As the banks of 
the Seneca lake together with the walls of the continued ravine 
from the head of the lake towards Pennsylvania present a profile 
section of this rock almost across the state, we can desire no bet- 
ter evidence of its character in regard to coal. And the two hun- 
dred miles of profile view presented by the almost perpendicular 
banks of these three lakes, afibrd evidence of the quantity of coal 
embraced in this formation equal to a line of borings or any arti- 
ficial excavations of the same extent to the depth of from fifly to 
one hundred feet. Deeper borings or other excavations would be 
of no use ; because we now inspect the carboniferous slate rock 
to its base. 

From the preceding statement of facts it appears that all our 
hopes of discovering valuable coal beds in the state of New- York 
are necessarily limited to the second coal formation in which the 
coal beds of Pennsylvania destitute of bitumen are embraced. It 
was stated in a preceding part of this paper that the coal beds of 
Carbondale, &g. were embraced in a slate rock, which is the low- 
est stratum of the lower secondary series of rocks. Although I 
have traced this rock from the Pennsylvania coal beds along the 
foot of Catskill mountains, the Heldebergh mountains, and by 
the way of Utica to Big Salmon river on Lake Ontario, and ob- 
served it passing latterally under the rock which contains all the 
salt springs of the west ; yet the importance of this part of my 
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Bubject demands a more detailed description. The lime rock which 
extends along the foot of the Catskill mountains is the lower car- 
boniferous Ume rock of European geologists. It underlays the slate 
rock which embraces the Pennsylvania coal beds last mentioned. 
It supports the same slate rock from the south part of Pennsylva- 
nia to Sackett's Harbour on Lake Ontario. If forms a kind of 
gothic arch around the southern extremities of two primitive spurs 
from M'Combs mountains ; one called Root's Nose and the oth- 
er Little Falls Hill. With these two exceptions it forms a pretty 
uniform curve from near Harrisburgh in Pennsylvania to Sackett's 
Harbor on Lake Ontario. Throughout its whole extent the same 
continuous slate rock which embraces the Pennsylvania coal beds 
reposes immediately on its upper surface. This is the slate rock 
which Farey calls limestone shale, because it is always slaty, 
and always reposes on Kmestone. This is the slate rock which 
embraces all the great coal measures of Europe. I have denom- 
inated this rock second graywacke slate. 

This slate rock may be seen passing laterally under a conglom- 
erate rock, called millstone grit or rubble stone, from near Little 
Falls to Lake Ontario ; a distance of eighty miles. The con- 
glomerate rock underlays the saliferous rock which forms the 
floor of all the salt springs of the state. That this slate is co- 
extensive with the saliferous rock cannot be doubted; for to 
doubt would be to overturn every principle of the science found- 
ed oa analogy. 

It now remains to present a sunmiary view of the evidences for 
and against the prospect of finding coal in large beds beneath the 
saliferous rock. 

First— The same variety of coal which is found at Carbondale, 
and other coal beds in that range, is found in the same continuous 
rock along the foot of the Catskill mountains, and in numerous 
other localities ; but the beds are subject to the same diminution 
in thickness as mentioned in tracing the bituminous coal formation 
along the banks of the western lakes : so far this formation pre- 
sents the same forbidding features. But it must be observed that 
the saliferous rock does not assume its peculiar characters, such 
' as its marly slate alternations, blue and grey spots, and other va- 
riegated lines, &c. further east than the town of Vernon, about 
twenty miles west of Utica. Here too the salt springs commence, 
and continue in uninterrupted series to the Niagara river. This 
same saliferous rock forms the roof of most of the great coal mea- 
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sures of Europe, where it is the floor of the salt mines and springs. 
Conglomerate rocks, such as that which underlays the saliferous 
rock in this state, generally accompany the slate rock which em- 
braces the coal. 

One of the strongest indications of the presence of coal beneath 
the saliferous rock« remains to be mentioned. It is the production 
of carburetted hydrogen gas, which issues from beneath the sali& 
erous rock in various parts of that district. The most easterly 
point where this gas has been observed, is near the most easterly 
salt spring which issues from this rock. The spring is near Ver- 
non centre, and the place whence the gas issues, is one mile west 
of Vernon village. The same gas issues from beneath the same 
rock, at a place called Gasport, six miles east of Lockporf, in the 
bed of the canal, also near the village of Canandaigua, and near 
Cayuga lake. Several other places have been mentioned, • but 
these have been carefully examined and minutely described. The 
production of a similar gas is considered by all geologists as re- 
ferable to no other origin but that of fossil coal. If we are to rea- 
son from analogy, we may be justified in venturing an opinion, that 
borings for coal made near the places where this gas issues from 
beneath the saliferous rock, might be attended with success. And 
it may be added, that if coal should be found beneath the saliferous 
rock, it would probably be of the bituminous kind, notwithstanding 
the same slate rock embraces coal destitute of bitumen in the state 
of Pennsylvania ; for the European slate rock, which is equiva- 
lent to this, always contains bituminous coal, when similarly situ- 
ated. 

It may be proper to add a few remarks upon the prdiable depth 
to which borings must be extended, if search is to be made for coal 
by that method. The only data from which we can deduce proba- 
ble conclusions, are, the thicknesses of the strata to be perfi)- 
rated at their bassetting edges. As all the borings would of course 
be commenced on the upper surface of the saliferous rock, the 
thickness of that rock, of the millstone grit, and of the carbonifer- 
ous slate, would be the measure of the depth to which the perfora- 
tions must extend. The thicknesses of these rocks at their basset- 
ting edges, between Little Falls and Lake Ontario, are as follows : 
The thickness of the saliferous rock averages about 95 feet — that 
of the millstone grit about forty feet — that of the carboniferous 
slate about 150 feet — making in the whole 285 feet. But the sa- 
liferous rock increases in thickness throughout its whole extent, 
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from its bassettiog edge near Little Falls to the Niagara river. 
The surface of this rock at Gasport is 274 feet higher than the sur- 
face of the waters of Lake Ontario. Here it disappears beneath 
the waters of that lake ; and from a consideration of its uniform 
dip, as far as it can be observed, its under surface must be at the 
depth of at least 100 feet below the surface of the lake. Then al- 
lowing 40 feet for the thickness of the millstone grit, the upper 
surface of the carboniferous slate will be 414 feet lower than the 
surface of the salif^ous rock at Gasport. If we add 150 feet for 
the thickness of the carboniferous slate rock, the depth of die bor- 
ing will be 564 feet. It m^y be stated in round numbers, that a 
satisfactory examination, to be made by boring, will require that 
these rocks be perforated to the depth of 600 feet. By the same 
mode of calculation, it appears, that if a similar examination be 
i|iade at the easternmost locality of native carburetted hydrogen 
gas, which is near Vernon village, the perforation must extend to 
the depth of about 250 feet. All the intermediate perforations will 
require to be in proportion to their distances from these two ex« 
tfen^es, which are about 200 miles distant from each other. In 
Europe, shafls are frequently sunk to the depth of firom 400 to 600 
f^et for raising coal from a formation equivalent to this. 

There is one locality of native carburetted hydrogen gas, which 
requires particular consideration. It is in the village of Fredonia, 
county of Chautauque. Here the gas issues from the upper sur- 
face of the slate rock, which embraces the bituminous coal of Tio- 
ga ; being the third coal formation. It is about 80 feet higher than 
the surface of the waters of Lake Erie ; or 140 feet higher than the 
saliferous rock at Gasport. If the bituminous coal beds of Tioga 
extend to this place in considerable thickness, the gas may issue 
from them» Such beds might be perforated by boring to about 
100 feet. But if the gas issues from the carboniferous slate be- 
neath the saliferous rock, the borings jnust extend to the depth of 
at least 700 feet. 

I confess that these conclusions amount to nothing more than 
probable hypothesis. I consider the risk of lolss too great to be 
hazarded by any one individual, and that it is a proper subject for 
legislative aid. And it may be stated, that if coal is not found be- 
neath the saliferous rock, which is more than 200 miles in extent, 
it will be truly a geological curiosity which has no parallel on the 
eastern continent. But we find many devjations in America,from 
the geological maxims which seem to be estabhsh^d in Europe. 
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Art. XV. TheBohiAofthe United States, By J. Grkik, M. i^. 
Prof essor of Chemistry in Jejgeraon Medical Colkge^ Pennsyha- 
niaj Corresponding Member, 

Aead June 7, 1830. 

The great analogy existing between the very limited number of 
species which form the genus Dolium, seems first to have been 
noticed by M. Dargenville. He accordingly classed them to- 
gether — the Buccinum Dolium of Linne being its type. La 
Marcky in his arrangement, preserved this genus. All the species 
included in it, except perhaps the D. Pomum, which seems more 
nearly allied to the genjis Cassis, form a natural group. They are 
all ventricose, inflated, and subglobular, The spire is usually 
somewhat depressed, and the substance of the shell is uncommon- 
ly thin and brittle. All of them y^i known are covered with large 
transverse ribs on the exterior surface, causing the interior to be 
groove^ or furrowed. The right margin of the aperture is denta- 
ted or crenulated along its whole length-; sometimes the lip is re- 
flected, and sometimes there is a callous ridge on its inferior side. 
There is a notch or semicanal at &e base inclining backwards. 
Some of them attain a very large size, as the D. Gallea, which have 
been found more than ten inches in diameter, the characteristic thin- 
ness of the shell still remaining. The animal is said to have an 
operculum, and to produce a beautiful colouring matter, secreted 
in a little reservoir contained in its neck. 

La Marck describes but seven species. Our late lamented 
friend, the Rev. D. H. Barnes, of New-York, has figured an 8th, 
which he calls D. Dentatum ; it is a fine large species ; but Mr. 
Swainson, of London, seems first to have noticed it under the 
name of D, Ringens. We shall here describe a ninth species brought 
firom the Pacific, and said also to be found on our western coast. 
The Dolium in English is sometimes called the Tun. 

Dolium Zonatum. JSTeto Species. Plate 4. 
Shell ovate, thin ; inflated with about twenty flattened ribs, not 
quite as broad as the intervals between them ; in these intervals 
there are one or more elevated lines, often increasing in number as 
they approach the spire, where the longitudinal striae give them a 
granulated appearance ; colour a uniform chestnut brown or yel- 
lowish, darker on th^ ribs, without markings, except some whitish 
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lines formed by the strisB of growth; these are numerous near the 
aperture ; aperture semicircular ; outer lip thin, and crenulate, 
with a strong callous ridge along its inferior edge, like the D. 
Fasciatum ; pillar slightly umbilicate : length about five inches, 
breadth three and a half inches. 

This shell was brought from the Pacific by the Rev. C. S. Stew- 
art, chaplain m the U. S. navy, and late missionary to the Sand- 
wich islands. I am indebted to his kindness and research for ma- 
ny new and interesting objects of natural history. The fine speci- 
men from which our drawing was made, is in the cabinet of my 
friend, P. H. Nicklin, Esq. 

Dolium Perdix. Lin. 

Shell ovate, thin, inflated, with about twenty flat circular ridges, 
broader than the interstices between them ; colour grayish, or yel- 
lowish brown, marbled or irregularly spotted with white ; aperture 
large and somewhat semicircular ; outer lip thm, crenulate, and 
thickened near its edge ; pillar umbilicate : length 4 or 5 inches, 
and about three-fourths as broad. 

This species is not uncommon on the Florida Keys ; it has, I 
think, never been found north of the Chesapeake bay ; but as a 
small variety inhabits the coasts of Great Britain, it is probable 
that future researches will discover it on our northern shores. In 
Mr. Nicklin's cabinet there is a small specimen of this species, as 
thick and ponderous as the D. Pomum. ^ 

Dolium Plumatum. New species. 

Shell ovate, thin, brittle, inflated, with about seventeen broad 
flat ribs ; those near the spire are almost obliterated ; spire deep- 
ly grooved at the sutures ; colour pale brown, with transverse 
hastate, white spots, having somewhat the appearance of a feath- 
er ; outer lip thin, without any thickening of the shell near its 
edge ; the inner surface of which is marked with a dark brown 
band ; pillar slightly umbilicate : length about five inches, breadth 
three and three-fourths. 

I have but little doubt that this shell is the Buccinium Maculo- 
flum of Solander ; figured by Seba, vol. 3, tab. 63, fig. 18. I have 
compared our shell with that figure, and have been surprised that 
Dillwyn should consider it only a variety of Perdix. The deep 
grooving of the sutures of the spire and the absence of the callous, 
or thickened ridge along the inner surface of the lip, sufficiently 
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distinguish the two species. As Solander's specific name of 
MactHosuM is almost identical with Mactdatum — already employ- 
ed to designate a Dolium — ^we have chosen to revive Solander's 
species, supposing ours to he such, under the name of Dolium 
Plumatum. 

The habitat of this shell I am unacquainted with ; the specimen 
from which my description is made, was obligingly lent to me for 
that purpose, by P. H. Nicklin, Esq. I have a perforated speci- 
men from one of the South Sea Islands, which was once an orna- 
ment of an Indian chief. 

Dolium Olearium. Ldn, 

Shell roundish, rather thin, with about twenty transverse ribs, 
having an elevated line in the interstices of those nearest the spire ; 
spire rather flat, and grooved at' the sutures ; outer lip crenulate, 
with a very strong callous ridge on its inferior edge ; pillar um- 
bilicate ; colour light fawn or pale brown : length about three inch- 
es, and more than two-thirds as broad. 

Mr. T. R. Peale brought a number of these shells fi'om Florida, 
but none of them were living specimens. 
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Aet. XVL NoUs on the American SmhhSf figured in the Sig^ 
fkmeni to the Index Testacechgicw. By Jacob Grbsn, M. D. 
Profe$9or of Chemistry in Jefferaon Mediccd CaHege^ PhUadel- 
jphidf Corresponding Member. 

Read June 7, 1850. 

The object x)f the present communication is to correct some of 
the inaccuracies which occur in the Supplement to the Index Tes- 
taceologicus of W. Wood, Esquire, lately published in London. 
On three or four of the plates which adorn this beautiful work, we 
have a number of American shells accurately delineated, but on re- 
ferring to the accompanying catalogue, for their names, these will 
be found in aknost every instance, to be incorrect or misapplied. 

Plate Ist 
In this plate, under the head Mya, we have figured 12 bivalves, 

all said to be inhabitants of the United States. 

Fig. 1. Is called Unio Rotunda — It is, we think, the U. Circu- 
lus of Mr. Lea. This shell we saw labelled* with the name> 
U. Rotunda some years since in the cabinet of the British Mu- 
seum. Mr. Lea's name, U. Girculus, must therefore be aban- 
doned. 

Fig. 3. Is called Unio Oblongata. We never saw or heard of 
this species before. 

Fig, 3. Unio Alatus— ^A bad representation. 

Fig. 4. Unio Nasutus. — Very good. 

Fig. 5. This is called Unio Undulatus. — It certainly does not rep* 
resent the U. Undulatus of ^arnes — Mr. Lea, in his paper on 
American Unios, says that this shell should be called the U. Pli- 
catus of Le Sueur. Waving the objection that Le Sueur nev- 
er described a shell, we repeat* that La Marck's name U. Pe- 
ruvianus, has the priority, and therefore must be applied to it. 

Fig. 6. This is called Unio Ghravis in one place, and U. Gariosus 
in another ; the last name is probably right 

Fig. 7. Is called Unio Rugulosa* It cannot be the U, Rugosus 
of Barnes, which Mr, Lea, has improperly noticed as a variety 
of U. Metanevra of Rafinesque. 

Fig. 8. Is called Unio Obliquus.. It is perhaps intended for U. 
Obliqua of La Marck, or U. Scalenius, Raf. 

* See CoDtrib. Mac. Ljceum, rol, 1. page 44. 
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Fig. 9. I9 called Castalia Ambigua. No species of Castaliahas 
been discovered in the United States — the onl^ one seen bj La 
Marck was the C. Ambigua in the cabinet of the Marquis De 
Drke» The genus Castalia however diould no doubt be jcnned 
to thatofUnio. 

Fig. 1(K Is called Unio Rigida. We are whdiy ignorant of this 
species. 

Fig. 11. Is the Unio Prselongus of Barne& La Marck's name^ 
U. Rectus, has the priority. 

JF^. 12. Is called Hyria Angidata. This shell is not, we think, 
a native of the United States. The figure looks something like 
one of the varieties of the U. Peruvianus. 

Piatt 4th. 
Fig. 26. This shell is called Strombus Noveboracensis, and is 
said to be found in the harbor of New-York. It was new to us 
— perhaps it is intended for the Nassa Obsoleta of Mr. Say. 

PlaU 7th. 

Fig. 11. Thisisrigfatly called Helix Tridentata— we have seen it 
however more than three times the dimensions of the one figured, 
which is said to be of tiie natural size. 

Fig. 12. This is named Helix Angulata. It is the Planorbis Bi- 
carinatus of Say. 

Fig. 13. This is named Paludina Subcarinatus. It is the Pal. 
Dissimilis of Say. 

Fig. 14. This is called, as we are glad to find, His&'x Sepfeemvolva, 
and not by the ill devised and unnecessary generic name, Poly- 
gyray proposed by Mr. Say. 

Fig. 15. Iliis is named Helix Monodon. It is the H. Fratema 
of Say — ^whether this last name has priority we cannot deter- 
mine, as Mr. Wood does not refer to his author. 

Fig. 16. This is named Helix Fratema. It is the Helix Hirsuta 
of Say. 

Fig. 17. This is named Paludina Discisa. It is Paludina Subca- 
rinata. Say. 

Fig. 18. This is named Paludina DissimiUs. It is Paludina Dis- 
cisa. Say. 

Fig. 19. This is named Paludina Virginea. It is the Mdania 
Virginea. Say. 
All the shells figured on Plate 7th, we are informed by Mr. 

Wood in the preface to his interesting work, have been named from 
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the labels in his own cabinet — the correspondent in this country 
who sent them to him. must have been exceedingly careless. A 
case of this kind happened within our knowledge. An eminent 
conchologist sent to the Baron Ferrusac, the Unio Ochraceus la- 
belled Unio Radiatus, and it will probably appear under that ap- 
pellation in the magnificent forthcoming work of that zealous nat- 
uralist. The cabinet of this gentleman is rich in American Unios, 
and on a late visit to Paris, we assisted him in correcting many 
misnomers on this subject. 
Fig, 84. This is properly called Helix Sayii, and not Polygyra 

Auriculata, the name given by Mr. Say — the specific name of 

Auriculata being preoccupied by a fine Helix, native we think, 

of Afi'ica. 

When in London, we examined the collection of shells in the 
British Museum, and found them for the most part correctly nam- 
ed. There is one there presented by Mr. Say, and called Unio 
Tuberculatus, of Barnes. It is the Unio Lachrymosus of Lea. 
Perhaps the U. Lachrymosus is nothing more than the young of the 
Unio Metanevra of Rafinesque I Mr. Gray, the amiable and pro- 
found zoologist of the Museum, has named the Melania Canali- 
culata — Melania Sayii, as the specific name canalicvlata he in- 
formed me was preoccupied. Mr. Wood, in the book before us, 
has also made this correction, and has given us a good figure of 
the shell on Plate 4, fig. 24. It is represented however in the 
young state before the nodules on the ribs are fiiUy developed. 
The only perfect specimen of this species we have ever seen is in 
the splendid cabinet of Charles A. Poulson, Esquire, of Philadel- 
phia. 

It has given us real pain to detect so many errors in the beauti* 
ful and expensive wwk of Mr. Wood ; but as it will be often refer- 
red to for the names of our shells, we have felt compelled to ofi^ 
these remarks. The plates and names of the foreign sheUs we 
have not accurately examined, and we therefore hope that they 
will be found generally correct. 
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Art. XVIL Address delivered before the Lyceum of Natural 
History, (how the Second Department of the Institute,) at its 
first Anniversaryy March 1, 1824. By T, Romeyn Bbck. 

It is with no small degree of pleasure, that I meet the members 
of the Lyceum, to celebrate its first anniversary. Having been a 
witness, rather than an actor, in this place^ I can with the more 
freedom, bear testimony to the activity which has characterized its 
proceedings, and the success which has attended its youthful ef- 
forts. The uncertainty that accompanies every untried undertak- 
ing, was early dissipated by the generous patronage of our fellow 
citizens, while our progress in advancing the objects of the institu- 
tion has been prosperous even beyond the hopes of the most san- 
guine. A permanent foundation is laid for the study of several of 
the sciences that appertain to natural history, and as the informa- 
tion which is so advantageously acquired in a society, increases, 
we may confidently hope for the elucidation of the remainder. 
These are subjects worthy of congratulation, and they deserve to 
be noticed at this time, as commendations for past exertions and 
incentives to future endeavours. 

Natural History with the governments of Europe, is deemed an 
object worthy of regal patronage. There is no civilized nation, I 
believe, in that quarter of the globe, which has not at one time or 
another, sent forth her scientific missionaries to investigate the 
productions of other lands, and to bring back the fruit of their toils 
to the bosom and for the benefit of their country. In some instan- 
ces, these have been connected with commercial or warlike expe- 
ditions ; while in others, the promotion of science has been the 
leading and permanent object. The French and English govern- 
ments, in particular, have adopted such views with steadiness and 
with unparalleled success. The expedition of Bonaparte to Egypt 
was attended by a corps of scientific men, who pursued their 
studies amidst the din of arms and the horrors of the climate ; and 
when that sagacious individual became the ruler of France, he 
embraced the first moment of peace to dispatch vessels on a voy- 
age of discovery to the Australasian continent. So also with the 
British government, from the days of Captain Cook down to the 
present period. Individuals are at this very time employed in 
every part of her magnificent East India empire, in collecting the 

18 
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natural riches of that region — in developing their uses, and in of- 
fering them as a tribute to the mother country. 

The consequences of such exertions are manifest to every ob- 
server. The patronage which governments bestow, fosters the 
study of the natural sciences — improves the stock of general 
knowledge — increases the wealth of the nation, and exalts its char- 
acter*. The extensive national and collegiate collections in France 
and England, are so ipany magazines^ that with accelerated rapid- 
ity, at once, combine and diffuse information.. No man, indeed, 
can view such establishments without emotion. They contain in- 
numerable proofs of the divine skill — exhibit, in the most striking 
manner, the beauty and magnificence of the works of the Creator, 
and attest, in a thousand ways, to His wisdom and beneficence. 
It is hence not surprising that great exertions have been and are 
still making to enlarge and extend these noble repositories. Of 
the Royal Museum at Paris, it has been asserted, and with some 
probability, that an American can see more of the productions of 
his country collected together in it, than in any place on this con- 
tinent. 

*^ These are imperial arts aud worthy kings.** 
In thus acting, they appear as benefactors to their subjects. 

But in admiring such efforts, we must not be led to indulge the 
wish that they should be exactly imitated in this country. The 
object may here be also attained, but the means must be different. 
Our national government embraces so large a number of important 
interests within its purview, that it may well be permitted to defer 
the patronage of similar undertakings to a more advanced period. 
It has, however, done sometliing to advance the cause of science, 
in the expeditions that it has from time to time sent forth to visit 
our northern and western frontiers. The results, in several in- 
stances, have been honorable to the scientific men that were en- 
gaged in them ; yei^ even with these, the fact to which I have just 
alluded, is strikingly illustrated. Their narratives have been pub- 
lished at the expence of individuals, and the record of their discov- 
eries is contained in the transactions of the scientific societies of 
Philadelphia and New- York. It is thus evident that a partial sup- 
port is all that can be expected at the present time, in furtherance 
of the cause of natural science ; and to individual exertions, proper- 
ly confined, are we principally to look for its progress and ad- 
vancement. This is a truth, which cannot be too strongly enforo- 
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ed on all proper occasions. It is accordant to tliose proper feelings 
of independent eflR>rt, which we shoufd cherish^ while it is the pur- 
est incentive to industry. 

Natural history, although only a single branch of human knowl- 
edge, is in itself too extensive to admit of successful cultivation, 
in all its parts by the same individual. Even the original and phi- 
losophic geniuB of LinnsBus was unable to embrace all, and he is 
generally allowed to have either imperfectly understood or incor- 
rectly arranged some of its divisions. If it proved thus with him, 
bowxan such general study be expected to succeed with men of 
inferior mold at the present day ? It must be, that numerous parts 
will remain unexplored — the interest which those, that are most 
interesting and most important to us, should inspire, will be dissi- 
pated over the wide spread surface that we intended to occupy, and 
lit last, with a sensation of weariness, the student will be led to 
imagine that the object in view is too vast for accomplishment. 

It is hence found, that they excel most, whose inquiries are lim- 
ited to a single branch ; and if this be the fact in Europe, with how 
much greater certainty Will it occur amongst us. The votaries of 
'fiatural history in America, aroTery generally, and indeed necessa- 
rily, engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life, and these require the 
•devotion of the principal part of our time. The science must be 
pursued as a pleasure— -an amusement, or a relaxation, and as such 
it may be made useful to ourselves and beneficial to others. Hence 
it is evidently among the favorable omens of the present day, that 
■o many associations are forming, from year to year, in different 
parts of our state, for its advancement. The combination of in- 
dividuals, engaged in investigating the different branches, leads to 
an intercourse, which gradually throws light on iall ; while the 
number and locality of each confine, as it were, their particular 
investigations, within a sphere they can readily compass. 

On a previous occasion, I had the honour very briefly to state the 
leading divisions in natural history, and I may repeat them at this 
time. At the head of the list is usually placed ^Zoology, or the 
natural history of animals. This again is subdivided into several 
classes, founded on the internal structure of each — such as Quad- 
rupeds; Birds; Amphibious Animals; Fishes; Insects, and 
Worms ; to which systematic writers have subsequently added, 
the Molluscs, and Zoophytes. Next to this is Botany, or the nat- 
ural history of vegetables : Mineralogy, or the natural history of 
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minerals : Geology, or the natural history of the earth : and, last- 
ly, Meteorology, or the natural history of the atmosphere. To 
these, we must, in strictness, add another most curious and inter- 
esting subject— the natural history of man. 

The enumeration of these various subjects is, of itself, suffi- 
cient to indicate their importance. The natural history of animals 
teaches the characteristic, or distinctive marks of each individual 
object — as well as its habits, its qualities, and its uses. The in- 
terest which these should inspire, can hardly be appreciated with- 
out some reflection, since we become so familiar with many oP" 
them at an early age. From some we derive nourishment, and 
from others, raiment, while our enjoyments are enlarged by their 
subserviency. Here indeed, the argument of utility, without 
which, in the eyes of some, all other arguments are frivolous, may 
be pressed with irresistible force. It was among the earliest de- 
crees of heaven, that the animal creation should be placed under 
the power of man, and minister to his wants ; and what was so 
ordained, certainly deserves his care and his study. How admirably 
are many of the brute creation adapted to the above purpose. The 
camel, ^' that ship of the desert,'' as he is beautifully styled by the 
orientals, traverses the sands of Arabia, in obedience to his rider. 
The horse is domesticated in almost every part of the globe ; the 
ox has for ages been trained to purposes of agriculture ; while the 
dog aflbrds proofs of instinct, which almost renders him a com- 
panion for man in the pastoral state. If we notice the genera that 
furnish wool, what wisdom is seen displayed in their organizatt(»i 
— what benignity in adapting them to the climate and zone to which 
they belong. The fiercer tribes, which refuse the dominion of man, 
are not less objects of enlightened curiosity. The dangerous 
power which they possess, the structure on which that power de- 
pends, and the striking distinctions that appear between them and 
domesticated animals, exhibit points worthy of philosophie reflec- 
tion and examination. 

Our own country, in particular, has many subjects which de- 
serve and indeed have obtained notice, with respect to its animals. 
In former times, it was the residence of the fur bearing tribes, and 
for centuries it has furnished this material, not only for ours^ves, 
but for foreign nations. The march of population is alike driving 
them and the aboriginal man of the country before it, and it can- 
not be long before they and he will be extirpated. They will then 
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acquire that intense interest, which every thing relating to fte ear- 
ly history of America is one day destined to obtain. Among 
quadrupeds, what can be more curious, than the accounts given 
by travellers, of the manners of the beaver. Pope, in his Essay 
on M^n, has designated the elephant by the epithet of ** half-rea' 
saningy^' but how far do the most striking traits related of him 
fall below those recorded of the American animal. The admira- 
ble plan of union, the ingenuity evinced in felling trees, the skill 
displayed in building — the solidity of the dwelling, and the fore- 
sight in the collection of magazines of food, ell designate great 
sagacity, and an instinct which should have, in some degree, pro- 
tected it from the de8tro3ring hands of the hunter. 

The brief notice which I have now given might be extended 
through the other divisions of Zoology, but I will not venture on 
^is, at the present time. Many points connected with the sub- 
ject have been ably and amply illustrated in an introductory dis- 
course, belbre the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
York ; and at the same time, additional subjects, deserving of 
investigation, have been indicated. The distinguished author, 
with others, is from time to time, engaged in unfolding new spe* 
cies, which inhabit our waters — or dwell in our forests ; while the 
insects, and other inferior classes of animals have found an ob- 
senrer whom we may with safety as well as pride^ place in the 
first rank with any European Entomologist. Even the despised 
science ,of Couchology, so much sneered at by those who have 
formed comparative estimates of the value of different branches of 
human knowledge, is daily obtaining respectable votaries, and th^ 
who, with supercilious feelings, were inquiring to what use the 
atudy of shells could be applied, are at length convinced, that the 
wisdom which formed and perpetuates them, knows nothing great 
or little, as man knows it. Geology, that study, which, among 
the natural and physical sciences, is only inferior in the extent of 
its views and the sublimity of its investigations, to Astronomy, is 
variously and strikingly illustrated by a previous knowledge of 
the branch in question. 

On Botany,— its interesting nature and its varied utility, but 
few observations require to be'made. We need only refer to the 
spot, where it must be successfully cultivated— if cultivated at all. 
It is the country— amidst the woods and groves — and along the 
hanks of our beautiful and majestic streams. 
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Gocl made the country, (sajs the poet,) and man made the town. 

What wonder then (be adds) that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught, 
That life holds out to all, should most abound, 
And least be threatened, in the fields and groves ? 

Among the knowledge which the wisest of men possessed was 
^atof the science we have just mentioned* It would appear that 
hefdid not despise its acquisition, or think it beneath the dignity of 
his intellect ; and his example may at least serve as an apology 
for those who desire to be its votaries. But even here, the argtt>- 
ment of usefulness meets us, with its usual force. The perennifd 
grasses which adbrd sustenance to animals — the various vegeta- 
bles which furnish food to man — the lofty forests which present 
materials for his dwellings — and the numerous plants which are 
ordained for the removal or mitigation of disease, all require elu- 
cidation, or deserve inquiry. It is an object of liberal curiosity 
to be acquainted with these, and even were it only a subject of 
downright calculation, it would certainly seem to be necessary that 
some individuals should be conversant with them. The meanest 
flowret has its use. What the inattentive observer may consider 
as a worthless weed, aids in its place, in preserving the face of our 
country from being a desart — like the sands of Arabia, uninhabit- 
able by man or animals. Modern Chemistry has also detected the 
life preserving power of vegetables, and taught us ^ow dependent we 
are on the verdure of the fields for the continuance of perfect health. 

Botany at the present day, is not a mere description and classi- 
fication of species. Amidst the systems which have been from 
time to time presented by master spirits in the science, those of 
Linnaeus and Jussieu are at present most followed, and the lattw 
in particular is well calculated to group together such plants as 
resemble each other, most nearly, in appearance and qualities. 
This is an approach to generalization, but research has extended 
it still farther. It has ascertained the natives of different eleva- 
tions of land — traced the limits within which they are to be found 
•—and thus is gradually establishing rules, which may serve as 
general principles in the science. When this is accomplished, the 
study may be approached as a magnificent whole, where parts, ap- 
parently dissimilar and unconnected, are yet all subservient to uni- 
versal laws. Indeed in some late papers, and particularly in one, 
read not long since before the Linnsean Society, in London, by Mr. 
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Macleay, the affinity between certain classes of plants is roost 
strikingly illustrated, and he has shown that the same chain which 
we can trace from man down through quadrupeds, to the lower 
classes of animals, is also to be seen, even in the more minute and 
inferior orders of vegetable life. These general views are, and 
evidently must be dependent on previous minute investigation, but 
the last receives, in this way, a guide to direct its steps, and a de- 
velopement, which exhibits anew the harmony of the works of the 
Creator. 

Mineralogy and Geology present inducements so obvious and so 
valuable, as to render them the most popular of the natural scien- 
ces. They are very generally cultivated amongst us, and there 
are many reasons probably, why at the present period, they should 
receive the preference. The stores of our mineral wealth are but 
imperfectly explored, and it will require years, even with the pres- 
ent ardor for mineralogy, to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the extent and value of these natural treasures. Our own state 
is annually unfolding new mines of iron — new beds of gypsum— 
or new springs of salt. As the strata which compose different 
districts are better understood, examinations will be made with 
clearer views, and with increasing and brighter prospects of suc- 
cess. The northern parts of this state are probably among the 
most interesting, as to metals, of any in the United States ; and 
a circumstance worthy of notice, may be adduced as illustrative 
on this point. So far as the inquiries of mineralogists hav<e pro- 
ceeded in that quarter, a remarkable similarity has been observed 
between the minerals fi)und in it and in the iron districts of Swe- 
den. It is not necessary to repeat the list, which is considerable,' 
at this time ; but I will refer, in confirmation of my remark, to a 
paper by Mr, Jessup, in the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. This indeed is not positive proof that 
the iron of the north is equal to , that of Sweden, but it certainly 
affords a presumption sufficiently strong to warrant extensive tri- 
als. Nature has spread this important material, with an impar- 
tial hand, over every quarter of the globe ; but its superiority for 
the various uses to which it is applied, must arise from the skill 
that is employed in its purification, and the knowledge that is ap- 
plied to its manufacture. The strong conviction entertained on 
this point, has led the governments of Europe to form seminaries 
for instruction in mineralogy, geology, the art of mining, and met- 
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allurgy ; and some of them have proved to be as distinguished 
achools of science, as they are of the arts. France is indebted 
for her present race of mineralogists — who have so rapidly nnd 
successfblly increased the internal wealth of that country — to her 
school of mines $ and the utility of uniting theoretical knowledge 
with practical experience, has thus been most amply verified* 
When the mine of Pesey was first entrusted to this institution, 
the lead extracted from the ore did not exceed 27 per cent But 
by gradual improvements, introduced with caution and science, the 
product obtained by them rose, in a few years' time, to 73 per 
cent.— -the actual maximum of what the ore can yield. — (Keating.) 
Saxony, also, that interesting portion of Germany, has taken a 
high rank among natimis, from the celebrity of her institutions 
for the promotion of mineralogy. Over it presided for many years, 
the illustrious Werner, who, ^atever may be said of his geolo- 
gical opinions, has at least proved the Linnseus of mineralogy. He 
numbered among his disciples, individuals from every part of Eu- 
rope, and his fame even attracted some from this country. In 
Saxony, also, the art of mining has been raised to the rank of ^ 
most honorable profession, and the sons of the proudest noblemen 
of the land do not consider it as unworthy of their attention, to go 
through the regular studies, and perform the same tasks as the 
common miners, in order to prepare themselves for the higher ^ 
fices. The local situation of the school is also most favorable. 
The Academy of Freyburg has, in its immediate vicinity, one 
hundred and thirty mines ; to all of which the students have firee 
access, and which they are even invited to attend. 

It is only when similar institutions shall be organized in diis 
country, that we can expect the full fruition of our mineral riches. 
Large sums are now constantly wasted in visionary speculations, 
or in exertions, no doubt laudable, but not sufficiently founded on 
proper knowledge. These might all be rendered productive, were 
tte science practically taught We may confidently anticipate the 
period, whtti such an establishment will be deemed worthy of pub- 
lic patronage. In the mean while, let us act as pioneers of it — 
as individuals who are collecting materials for its future utility. 

I will not indulge myself at this time in expatiating on Creology 
-—its extended views — its progressively accumulating facts — the 
phik»ophical form it is rapidly assuming— and the interest it must 
and ought to inspire in ev^ enlightened and serious mind. 
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These are more and more understood, as society advance3 in im- 
provement and knowledge. I will only add a remark on the sub- 
ject previously mentioned, as the lasi^ in the circle of natural sci- 
ences — ^viz. Meteorology. I need not to state how generally it is 
neglected, or adduce many arguments to illustrate its importance. 
There evidently are phenomena which can alone be elucidated by 
it. That the variations constantly occurring i^ the atmosphere 
Qxercise a powerful influence on the general health, is universally 
acknowledged ; but the extent of this power is imperfectly appre- 
ciated. Why are we not to find in this the cause of epidemic 
diseases ? The air itself is demonstrated by chemists to be ho- 
mogeneous. Whether taken from the Andes, or the vaUey at 
their feet — from the surface of the sea, or from the streets of the 
most crowded city — its constituents are the same. To what more 
probable cause then, can we refer the origin of general maladies, 
than to alterations in temperature, density, moisture, or rapidity of 
circnlation. The connection of this science with medicine cannot 
be too profoundly studied. It may throw light on disputes, which 
have agitated mankind for centuries. 

I have thus, gentlemen, endeavoured to throw together a few re- • 
marks on the sciences, which are comprised under the general de- 
nomination of Natural History. The discursive plan which I have 
adopted, was chosen, not only because I conceived it might em- 
brace more interesting topics than the examination of a single 
subject, but thflt I had also to consult how I could best employ 
those fragments of time, which I was enabled to allot to the prepara- 
tion of this address. If I have, in any degree, vindicated the im- 
portance of the subject, or illustrated its utility, my design has 
been accomplished. 

This city^ from its local situation and its political rank, is pe- 
culiarly well fitted for the successful cultivation of the branches 
for which we . are associated. With proper exertion, it may be 
made a focus, in which shall be concentrated all the numerous and 
diversified productions of our state. Nothing is wanting but a 
proper devotion of that portion of our time, which can be pru- 
dently allotted to it ; and an extensive correspondence with intel- 
ligent and scientific individuals. And wo should recollect that we 
are under peculiar obligations to endeavour to efiect this. No so- 
ciety can long remain stationary. It must increase in usefulness 
and activity, or it falls by its own weight. While, therefore, we 

19 
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have somewhat of a reputation, acquired by paftt effiMii, to Mis- 
tain, we should proceed forward with renewed vigour. There is, 
also, another inducement, which the place and the occasion imperi* 
ously call on me to notice ; nor shall I he deterred firom domg ^ 
by any apprehension that my motives may he misconstrued. AH 
individual, who, to the hest virtues of the citizen, adds that of the 
generous patron of science ; whose every action is that of the pa- 
triot and puhlic benefactor, has consented to place himself at oii^ 
head. Is it not then our peculiar duty to see that the Lyceum re- 
ceives no injury, or su£fers no diminution during his presidency* 
In making this allusion, I doubt not that I meet with correspond- 
ing filings on your parts. It was a custom of the ancients not 
to sacrifice to their worthies, until after sun^set. We woold not 
innovate on this, but as the decline of day approaches, we maybe 
permitted to deposit our oaring on the altar. 

Finally, let us remember of what state we are citizens. Is it 
not one which deserves all our efforts, and demands our noblest 
and best exertions ? The native of New-England recurs mih 
warmth to the pleasant fields, where he passed the days of his 
youth, and thinks his land the best of all the main. Those who 
dwell in the south, pride themselves on the great men it has produce 
ed — and equally boast of their paternal soil. I honour both fbr 
mt^ preference they exhibit. They would disgrace themselves and 
bring contempt on their native states, were they not to fyel and 
evince such attachments. But I ask that such preflilections should 
also be cherished by us, who are natives, or long residents of the 
state of New-York. As individuals, its prosperity is identified 
with our own ; and its exaltation should be our leading object as 
citizens. I need not dwell on the sublimity of its geographical 
features, extending as it does from the Atlantic to the Lakes — on 
the grandeur of its rivers and mountains — the fertility of its soil— 
the extent of its commerce — the stupendous wonders of nature 
that it exhibits — or its noble works of art. These are themes that 
must animate every one who reflects on them — to render himself 
worthy of the enjoyment of such blessings. The surpassing forms 
of loveliness and beauty, that nature presents in every part, have 
been partially delineated by him,* who is now the admiration 
of the British public ; but whose talents were first developed, and 
whose early productions were first applauded in this, his native 

* Washington Irrinj. 
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state. As with the man of taste, so also with the scientific indi- 
YiduaL New-York can boast her full share of intellect. She has 
enhibited it in the closet, in the cabinet, and in the field; and as 
her powws develope, she will be found advancing in every great 
undertaking. The general difiiision of knowledge will illumine 
every hamlet ; and though the political agitations, which are in- 
separable firom firee institutions, may mar her splendor, or dim her 
glory, it will only be for a time. She is destined to rise above 
ihem, and to- take her place as the first and fairest among the con- 
federated communities of this great republic. 
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Art. XVIIl, JVbte reitpec^m^ ^Ae Ranunculus lacust&is. fly 
Lewis C. Beck and James G. Tracy. (With a Plate.) 

Read ^une 7, 1830. 

One of the first papers read before the Albany Lyceum, now a 
branch of the Institute, was a description of a new species of 
Ranunculus, and for which the above name was proposed. This 
description, together with the reasons which led us to the conclu- 
sion that this plant had either been overlooked by botanists, or 
been confounded with some other species, was published at length 
in the second volume of the New-York Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal. The facts which we shall hereafter state, will we trust be 
a sufficient excuse for a few additional remarks upon this subject. 

The plant which we described under the name of JR. lacustrisj 
had been previously, though incorrectly, described by Dr. Bige- 
low as R. fiuviatilis ; (Flor. BosU \st edit, p, 12Q) from which 
last species it was clearly proved by us to be wholly distinct. We 
further stated, that though it might be the R. muUifidus of Pursh, 
that name had previously been given to an Egyptian plant by For- 
skall, from which also our plant was found to differ. (See Dr, 
Smith in Rees* Cyclopcddia^ article Ranuncidus.) In the mean 
time however, De Candolle, now at the head of European Bot- 
anists, changed the name of ForskalPs R. muUifidus to R. For- 
skahHiy and lefl to Pursh's plant the name of R. multifidus. For 
what reason this changa was made, does not appear ; but it is 
evident that it was by no means in accordance with the common 
usages of naturalists. Following in this track of De Candolle, 
Dr. Bigelow, in the second edition of his Florula Bostoniensis, 
describes our plant as the R. multifidus of Pursh, acknowledging 
that he had previously mistaken it for R. fluviatilis. 

Such were the opinions concerning this plant until the publica- 
tion by Dr. Richardson, of his Botanical Appendix to the narra- 
tive of Capt. Franklin's first journey, when our R. lacustris^ or a 
mere variety of it, received the name of R. PursMi, And finally, 
this view is also taken by Dr. Hooker, in his splendid Flora of 
British America, who gives a figure of one state of the plant, not 
however the most common. 

It appears therefore that our ideas of this plant have been con- 
firmed by the authorities just cited. That they are not by De 
Candolte and Dr. Bigelow, arises from rather an unwarrantable 
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licence in the change of names previously occupied ; which can- 
not he too much discountenanced. Our name and description 
having heen first published, is certainly entitled to the preference. 
The species is characterized as follows : 

R. lacusiris : leaves submerged, dichotomously divided into nu- 
merous capillary segments : flowers terminal, yellow ; calyx spread- 
ing or reflexed, caducous, half the size of the petal ; nectary pet- 
al-like.; fruit subglobose ; style straight, ensiform. Plate V. 

This, at least in our vicinity, is by far the most common state 
of the plant. But when it grows in shallow waters, or in ditches, 
the upper leaves assume various shapes, from reniform palmately 
3-parted, to multifid. Dr. Hooker describes several distinct va* 
rieties. To these we might add some others which have fallea 
under our observation. But all these varieties may be referred to 
slight differences in situation. 

This species was first observed by us in a smaH pond near Lan- 
singburgh in this vicinity. It is also found at Salina, near Ro- 
chester, and various other parts of western New- York. It ex- 
tends north to Arctic America, and as far west as the Missouri. 

Explanation of the Plate. Plate V. Fig. 1, represents our 
plant 1-4 natural size. Fig. 2, the flower, full size. 
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Abt. XDt. Reclamation of Salamanders — in a Letter to the 
BarOH F, Cuviery from Jacob Green, M* D, Professor of 
Chemistry in Jefferson Medical College^ PhUadelphiaf Corres-^ 
ponding Member. 

Read June 7, 1830. 

When on a visit to Paris in July and August, 1828, in conse- 
quence of an introduction to you from our mutual friend J, G. Chil- 
jdren, Esq. of London, I received that attention and kindness in 
jpour hospitable mansion at the Garden of Plants, which I shall 
ever remember with delight I mention this circumstance both 
vith a view of expressing my gratitude and with a faint hope of 
xecalling myself to your memory. 

My principal object in this letter is to correct an error which by 
some inadvertence has crept into the last edition of your ^' Regne 
Animal,'' where you attribute to R.Harlan, M. D. the animals of 
4be g^us Salamandra, which were discovered and first described 
hj myself. A full account of them you will find in the first vol- 
ume of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and in 
the first number of the contributions of the Maclurean Lyceum. 
Most of them are also noticed in the Nouveau Dictionaire Hist. 
Nat. of Paris. I have for a long time paid special attention to these 
animals, and hope at no distant date to give a monograph of them 
with figures, as you have suggested in your excellent work. Some 
of my animals, with my own labels affixed to them, I noticed in 
the museum attached to your magnificent Garden of Plants — they 
were probably sent to France by our fi'iend C. A. Lesueur. 

Those species of American Salamanders which are best char- 
acterized, and about which there can be no doubt, are the fol- 
lowing : 

Salamandra subviolacea. Barton. 

fasciata. Green. 

glutinosa. Green. 

fusca. Green. 

erythronota. Green. 

Punctata. Gmelin. 

These six are always found in moist situations, and never to my 

knowledge absolutely in the water. I have described in the works 

above referred to, two other land Salamanders, under the names 

of S. tigrina and S. cinerea. The S. cinerea is almost always 
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found associated with the S. erythronota, and though very diftr- 
ent from it in colour, I am disposed to think it merely a variety of 
that species. Their favorite places of retreat are under large 
stones, and not under prostrated logs or fallen trees, as is commoo 
with the other land species. The S. Tigrina is perhaps the finest 
of our species, and serves to form a natural link in a <^ia.of r&> 
semblances, between the S. subviolacea and the S. fasciata. These 
three animals, together with the S. glutinosa and S. varidata, 
form a group which is exceedingly analogous in many particulars. 
I have no doubt of the correctness of your remark, that the 8. 
punctata of Gmelin is the same with the S. symmetrica* . This last 
is not so numerous as many of the other species, but it inhabits 
our country from Florida to Maine. 
Our well characterized aquatic species, are 

Salamandra Longicauda. ^ Green. 
Subfusca. Green. 

Bislineata. Green. 

Jefiersoniana. Green. 
Intermixta. Green. 
The S. Rubra of Daudin, which appears to have been the first 
of these animals described, comes very near to my S. Rubriventris* 
Var. Whether the S. maculata be a distinct species, is yet doubt- 
fill. These three, in certain stages of growth, and especially 
when preserved in alcohol, require minute attention to distinguish 
from each other. The S. porphyritica, in some of its characters, 
approaches to S. Jefiersoniana, but it is distinct. 

Were I not fearful of becoming tedious, I could add many oth- 
er particulars on this subject. I shall therefore reserve them for 
my contemplated monograph. The error which I have noticed in 
your late invaluable work, I hope you will correct, by the publi- 
cation of a portion of this letter, or in any other way which your 
better judgment may dictate. Were it not that your book is des- 
tined for remote posterity, I should not be at all solicitous on a 
subject which is in itself so unimportant. 

With sentiments of gratitude and respect, 
I am yours truly, 

JACOB GREEN. 
P. S. I shall publish a portion of this letter in some scientific 
periodical in this country. 

Philaddphiay Maj/ 10 j 1830. 
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Art. XX. Disceurse delivered before the Albany Institutb, 
at its first Anniversary after fis ^btcorporation hy the LegUHor 
twrey April 23J, 1830. By Benjamin F. Butler, one of the 
Members of the Third B^artment/^ 

In addressing you on this first anniversary of our complete 
organization as an incorporated Society, it certainly is natur- 
al, and it seems to be appropriate, to invite y(Hx attention to 
a general survey of the objects of our association, the means 
by which they are to be accomplished, and the motives which 
should prompt us to vigorous and permanent exertion. 

Established at the center of an extensive and most inter- 
esting territory, with all parts of which it enjoys great facili- 
ties of communication, and including within the range of its 
enquiries every useful art, and the whole circle of the scien- 
ces, it is the high purpose of the Albany Institute, to pro- 
mote useful improvements — ^to diffuse the blessings of science 
and general knowledge — ^to foster sound learning and a cor- 
rect literary taste — to develope the resources, to increase the 
wealth, and to elevate the character of the state. The digni- 
ty and importance of the labors to which we are thus pledged, 
are doubtless fully appreciated by those whom I address ; but 
it is obvious that the subjects to which those labors are to be 
applied, cannot too frequently be presented to our contempla- 
tion — ^for it is only in this way, that men laboriously employ- 
ed in their respective callings, can be stimulated to those ex- 
ertions, which, in enterprises like ours, are indispensable to 
success. 

In noticing the various topics connected with the duties <rf 
our several departments, my position in the Institute will jus- 
tify me in commencing with those which belong to History 
and General Literature, and in making them the principal 
theme of my remarkis ; though the other branches of knowl- 



* This discourse having been pronounced in thie presence of a numerous i 
Wage of ladies and gentlemen who honored the Institute by their attendance, sever- 
al passages were omitted in its delivery, for the purpose of reducing it within the 
limits usually assigned to such occasions. This course, however, has not been ad- 
hered to in the present publication. In addition also to occasional eniendatiops, 
the discourse has been somewhat extended in a few instances, in wbicb it was sup- 
posed that a i)articular topic could receive further elucidation by a slight enlarge- 
ment ; and with the like view, several notes have been added, which it is hoped 
will net be unacceptable to the reader. 

20 
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edge within the sphere of our pursuits, will not be entirely 
overlooked. 

In Astablishii^ a department, whtdi, in connexion with 
general history* and literature, is specially devoted to the 
collection and preservation of nmterials calcukted to eluci- 
date the history of our own state, we have but followed the 
promptings of a feeling natural to our race, and when proper- 
ly directed, innocent in its character and useful in its results. 
Institutions of this sort are common in our country ; and one 
l^as long been in existence in this state^ whose efforts it will 
be our highest honor to imitate and to second. It will readi- 
ly occur to you, that I allude to the New- York historical so- 
ciety. This valuable association dates as far back as 1804 ; 
since \diich it ha$ twice received^ and more than twice de- 
served, the liberal patronage of die legislature. The anni- 
versary discourses of its presidents and other officers, are 
among die most creditable specimens of American literature ; 
its libr^y, which consists of eight thousand volumes, is ex- 
ceedingly rich in works relating to this country ; and it has 
collected a great nuniber of newspapers, manuscripts and oth- 
er d^'cuments, illustratiye of the colonial and revolutionary 
iiistoiy of die state and unioii. In addition to the valuable 
collections of this spirited society, we haye in the secretary's 
office, besides the ipinutes of the colonial council and othe;* or- 
dinary matters, twenty-four volumes pfDutcb records, recently 
translated pursuant to an act of the legislature, by tiie learn- 
ed Yanderkemp, and furnishing authentic materials for the 
history of the internal affairs of the colony of New Nether- 
land? from 1638, (the date at which they commence,) until 
Its surrender to the JEnglish ; and also, forty-five yolumes of 
original docunients, connected with the revolutionary war^ 
which not (m\y shed m\ich light on the share borne by New- 
York in that ^nemprab^ contest, h\)i are, in other ^-espects, 
deeply interesting. 

But though we have abundant materials for the purpose, 
it is yet to be regretted that they have not been applied to the 
composition of any >vprk, which possesses the requisites, cxr 
deserves the name, of a complete history of New-York. 

'Hie original work of our provincial historian, William 
Smith, gives us a clear and unostentatious account of the his- 
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toiy and progress of the colony, from its acquisitioh by the 
Engliaii to the year 1732 ; and his supptemfentary rolume, 
recently published by the Neh;<r- York historical society, brings 
down die narrative to the year 1762. But neither the origi- 
nal nor the posthumous work of Mr. Stoitb, is calculated to 
satisfy the enlightened curiosity of the present age. The 
Dutch records in the secretary's office, as has already beetl 
remarked, commence with the jrear 1638 ; ^tid a^ Mr. Smith 
had no other means of information thail such zi were to be 
fbtind in the colony, he Was compelled to pass dver the pi^riod 
prior to that date, in les^ than thr^e pages ; and his notices of 
ttie succeeding thirty yeafs aire not much more extended or 
j^tisfactoiy. It is evident from his work, that he did not un^ 
dcrstahd 4he language in which the ancient records were writ- 
ten, and he was probably unwilling to inbur the expense of 
procuring translations. 

Smith's history, as piAlished by himself, is ddted m 1756, 
but it closes with ttie commencement of Governor Copy's 
administration in 1732. The author candidly informs us, that 
^ a very neat relative had so great ct concern in the public 
controversies with Col. Cosby, that the history, of those times 
Will be better received ftotn a more disinterested pen." After 
expressing his apprehension, that it would perhaps be difficult 
for him to avoid the extremes of suppressing truth, on the one 
hand, or exaggerating it on the other, he adds, as a further 
re^uson for his silence, that " a writer who exposes the conduct 
of the living, will inevitably meet with their fury and resent- 
ment ;'* and, that " the prudent historian of his own times, 
will alwajrs be a coward, and never gite fire, till death pfa- 
tects him from the malice and stroke of his enemy."* As 
might be aiiticipated from this annunciation, the posthumous 
work of Mr. Smith is written in the spirit of a partisan, and 
is therefore to be received with some degree of caution, if not 
of distrust. It also treats, too exclusively, of the political 
parties which existed in the provihce, and of the intrigues^ 
and conflicts of their leaders, to beconae, at the present day, 
a work of general or permanent interest. To William Smith, 
however, the people of this state in particular, and the friends 

• Smith's History, (Albtny edition of 1814) p. 282. 
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of learning in general, are deeply indebted. Whatever ini- 
perfections may be discovered in his works, they embrace a 
body of authentic information not elsewhere to be found, and 
furnish incontestible evidence of a literary zeal greatly in ad- 
vance of the times in which he lived. To his historical nar- 
rative, he annexed, " a description of the country, with a 
short account of the inhabitants, their religious and political 
state, and the constitution of the courts of justice." This 
summary, which is perhaps the most valuable part of his ori- 
ginal work, furnishes a succinct but interesting view of the 
state of the colony, as it existed at the date of his publication. (1) 

In 1814, an edition of Smith's history was published in 
this city, with a continuation from 1732 to 1747, published 
anonymously, but generally understood to have been written 
by Mr. J. V. N. Yates. This was evidently a hasty perform- 
ance ; but it appears to have been compiled from authentic 
sources, and is written in a style so lively and agreeable, that 
we cannot but regret its abrupt termination. 

Much labor has recently been bestowed on our early colo- 
nial history, by a gentleman whose eflforts are entitled to the 
highest praise, and whose industry and zeal may properly be 
held up as models for imitation. I allude to that portion of 
the " History of New-York, including its aboriginal and co- 
lonial annals," by Mr. Joseph W. Moulton, which has been 
given to the public. 

Mr. Moulton's plan was at once comprehensive and mi- 
nute. He proposed, after a full examination of our aborigi- 
nal annals, '^ to mark the migration, first settlement, gradual 
increase in population and resources of our people ; to delin- 
eate their manners, customs, habits and employments ; to de- 
velope] their genius, and embody the spirit of the times ; to 
trace the progress of arts, manufactures, commerce, agricul- 
ture, literature, science, and the legal code, during their se- 
parate stages of advancement and improvement ; to hold up 
for emulation all that has been illustrious in character and pol- 
icy, and for censure, all that shall have appeared deserving 
public reprobation ; to follow the vicissitudes and revolutions 
of the state, signalizing those which have had a permanent 
influence upon its prosperity, and examining particularly the 

(1) See Note 1. 
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causes of that memorable revolution, which was the founda- 
tion of its past and future greatness ; and to deduce from the 
whole, an impressive moral and political lesson, salutary to 
the future destination of the people."* He has published the 
first and second parts of his work, (the former in 1824 and 
the latter in 1826) containing in the whole, 428 pages, but 
only bringing down the history to the close of the year 1632 — 
a date but little more than twenty years after the discovery of 
Hudson's river. He had free access to the documents in the 
office of the secretary of state and in the library of the New- 
York historical society. He appears also to have pursued, 
with commendable anxiety, every other accessible source of 
information ; and whoever reads his work, will find in every 
page, proo6 of extensive research and unwearied labor. He 
has also, when he confines himself to the books and docu- 
ments before 4iim, the rare merit of minute accuracy in his 
details ; and he always gives us the authorities on which his 
statements are founded. His investigations in respect to the 
settlement of the colony and its progress to 1632, comprising 
apart of what he justly terms " the dark era of our history," 
are particularly satisfactory ; especially when we consider 
that no records of the transactions of this period are to be 
found in our archives. On comparing this part of Mr. Moul- 
ton's work with any other publication relating to the same 
era, we are struck with the superior extent and value of 
his researches ; and the intelligent reader, as predicted in the 
advertisement of the author, is surprised, " not that so little 
has been brought to light, but that by any process of unwea- 
ried and elaborate investigation, it was possible, to present a 
connected and consistent narrative of the rise and progress of 
the colony in its infancy."! 

But though the work of Mr. Moulton, so far as he has 
proceeded, is an invaluable repository of facts to which an- 
tiquaries and historians may resort with profit ; truth and jus- 
tice require us to say, that the great desideratum in our na- 
tional literature — ^a compendious, entertaining and standard 
history of New-York, from its discovery to the present day. 



« Moultoii'8 History, Part. I. p. 325. 
f Ibid, adrertisement to Part II. 
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is not io be fexpected from the continuation of Mr. Moulton^d 
labors, even if he should be encouraged to renew them. His 
plan, to be completely executed by one man, would require 
the labor of a life-time ; and so far as it has been presented to 
the public, it does not appear to have secured their approba- 
tion. The minuteness of his details, although in many res- 
pects Ughly interesting, are tedious to general readers ; whilst 
his frequent digressions — ^his desite to communicate informa- 
tion on every kindi'ed topic, though its connexion with his 
subject be ever so remote — ^his numerous reflections, retros- 
pects and anticipations, interrupt the thread of his narrative, 
fatigue the attention, and offend the taste. But in express- 
ing with frankness this opinion of his work, I cannot withhold 
the tribute of admiration so eminently due him, for the zealj 
dilrinterestedness dnd courage, which have characterized Ms 
labors. He informs us in his preface to the second part, that 
he had devoted two years to the portions of the work theii 
published ; " that he had spared ho expense or exertion, in 
personally collecting original materials from the sociefiesi of 
several cities — ^from individuals, «nd through a friehd in Eu** 
tope, from the manuscripts of the royal library of Pj^is.^ 
And though' he adds that he " had not realized a public pa-^ 
tronage sufficient to remunerate the cost of prihtihg,'' a i^esutt 
" which might have dismayed the timid, and which ccttaanly 
would have alarmed the selfish," he assures us, " that as ri^ 
mercenary motives had prompted the undertakirig, so hd mo^ 
derate Sacrifices shall prevent its accomplishmeiit." A iQ)irii 
like this, though it may fail of success, is yet entitled td hom- 
age and esteem. (2) 

During the last year, Mr. James MacaulcJy of Herkimer 
county, has presented to the public the ^^ Natural, statistical 
and civil history of the state of New- York," in three octavo 
Volumes. It was published by subscription, aiul as the au- 
thor's proposals were accompanied with letters of commenda- 
tion'from several distinguished and scientific gentlertiefi, ht 
obtained a liberal patronage. The firfet volume ti*i^atai, £lt 
length, of the extent of the state ; its phyjsicd geograJJhy, atwi 
more especially its waters and canals ; its geology, climate' 



^ (Ir) See Note 2. 
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lyad winds — ^with some notices of its zoology and botany. 
The seqond volume treats of the counties, cities, towns and 
villages J ajfitiquities of New-York and of the western states ; 
origin, jnanners, &c. of the aborigines ; discovery and set- 
tlement of the .country, and civil history to 1750. The 
third volume brings down the civil history of the colony, 
to the revolution— rand of the state, from that time to 1829. 

It is evident from the slightest examination of this work, 
that its autjbpr has bestowed much diligent and laborious re- 
^e^di upon the natural history of the state ; and he has cer- 
t^ly cc^ected .mai^y important facts, and recorded many in- 
teresting observation&f, in reference to that branch of his mb- 
ject ; but ^t is equally apparent, tbat the greatest portion of 
^8 work is a n^ere con^ilation from other publications, that 
much d* It is inapplicable to New- York, ^d that mmy parts 
fUTje exceedmgly imperfect. 

JnhisaQcountof the .colony of New-Netherlands, Mr. Ma- 
<^ley l^ intermixed, with abstracts from Smith, numerous 
pas|sages from tibie early history oi New-England, and nearly 
tlp^ whole of I^. Wood's valuable notes on the history of Liong 
lejland ; but he has given us little information, beyond tibe mear 
^ notices f^ S^th, concerning the condition or progress 
of ij^ Gol^ny. {t 3eems never to have occurred to him to ex- 
ao^j^ ^e Dutch records in the secretary's office, though they 
l^ay^i)e^n placed, by the provident attention of the legisla- 
tive, ^itJiW the ir:each of all who are desirous to consult them. 

jF^rpm the surrender of ihe calpny to the English in 1664, 
:^ tha yei^r 17939 Mt* Macauley abstraots largely from Smith; 
jjhough j^e jb^ onailte^ so];ne intei:esting details, aod ban bro- 
ken ^g ftbe par,2^a|^ of hjs text-4)ook into a iseries of ins^dat* 
ed facts, resembling rather the arrangement of a chronologl- 
C^ tal^le^ tha^ A co^ected narrative. From 1732 to 1747, 
})§ ^bws 1^ like nvstnner, the continuation of Smith's histo- 
ry^ ^sj^din 4^ Alb^y edition of 1814 ; from 1747 to the 
do^ of tiie rievolutiqi;fcary war, the colonial and state laws, 
Wi^i^cis'ihistory of Yermont, and Marshall's and Ramsay's 
live^ 1^ Wiashu^opQ, ar^ the only authorities consulted. Nc^ 
only hav^ tJbe ^OQumeAts in the secretary's office and the New- 
York historical society, been wholly overlooked, but it is 
perfectly evident that even the printed journals of the colonial 
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assembly have ako been disregarded. The civil history of 
the state, from the close of the revolutionary war to the pre- 
sent period, including an account of its frame of government 
and its literary and other institutions, is compressed into less 
than fifty pages ; but though the matter be brief, the errors 
are numerous and provoking. 

Thus, he informs us, that after the revolution, the state 
government " threw obstacles in the way*' of settlements in 
the interior ; that the act of the 5th of May, 1786, " forthe 
sale of the unappropriated lands," by which the commisMon- 
ers of the land-office were created, was intended for theiipe- 
clal benefit of a few individuals, their friends and connex- 
ions ; that the party, which in 1787 urged the formation of 
a new and more perfect confederacy between the states, " con- 
tended for the allowance of public and private engagements, 
and was firiendly to a regular administration of justice ;*' that 
the other party ^' viewed with tenderness the case of the 
debtor — ^thought it harsh to exact a compliance with contracts 
— ^was in favor of relaxing the administration of justice, and 
resisted every attempt to transfer from its own hands into 
those of congress, those powers which were essential to the 
welfare and preservation of the union.'* In this latter party, 
he includes one of the most distinguished of the patriot fathers 
of this state — George Clinton ; and asserts that this venerable 
statesman, with several of the leading men of New-York, 
opposed the federal c(Histitution, because '^ Aaey foresaw that 
the establishment of a federal government would abridge their 
power ;" and he closes what he calls " an outline of the ori- 
gin of parties in the United States," with the bold assertion 
— that the anti-federalists " were the enemies of the union of 
the states."* 

Under the head of the literature of the state, we are in- 
formed, that " there are about thirty-six academies," when 
the report of the regents of the university for the year 1829, 
published several months before the appearance of his volume, 
would have given him the names of fifty-six academies, 
then actually subject to their visitation, without enumerating 
those incorporated by special laws and not under their con- 

* Macauley's Hialoiy, vol. HI. p. 427 to 440. 
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troL* That report, and former documents of the like nature, 
if perused with even a slight degree of care, would also have 
prevented him from aspersing the character of our literary in- 
stitutions and public officers, by the assertion, that in ordef ^^ to 
nakea parade and draw more money from the state than ought 
to be dbrawn,'^ many are returned as students in the aeademiea^ 
^^ who neitiber know nor understand any thing beyond read- 
ing, some writing and arithmetic ;" and that the regents of 
the university ^^ might easily prevent" these abuses, wer« 
they " inclined" to do so.f 

But if the deficiencies and mistakes already pointed out, e9> 
cite surprize, what shall we say of Mr. Macauley^s aceount of 
the common schools ? His work was published in 1839, and yiit 
he informs us that he is unable to state ^^ with certainty, Jdi» 
mimber of common schools in the state," for any year latw 
tfian 1823, and he dien gives the aggregate from ^^ Spafibid'^ 
gazetteer" 1| It is almost incredible that any man in this 
state, with any pretensions to intelligence, could be ignorant, 
that minute and accurate returns are annually made to the sur 
perintsn^nt of common schools; that the results (^ thiase r^ 
turns are unifinrmly stated in the annual messages of the ^c- 
«eutive ; and that copious abstracts are annually reported bf 
the superintendent to die legislature, which are printed in the 
newspapers and in pamphlets ; and yet it is obvious from the 
meagreness and the simplicity of Mr. Macauley's statementy 
that he is such a man. 

Mr« Maeauley's work is also de&ced, by numerous n^ 
takes in dates, and in die names of individuals. Many of 
these are probably to be set down as errors of the press ; but 
there are others which must have proceeded from the careless* 
ness of the writer. Thus we are informed, in the list of per- 
BOOS who have administered the government of the colony and 
state of New-York, that Governor Clinton died on the ninth 
instead erf* the eleventh (rf* February, 1828 ; and that the go- 
vemna^Qt dien devolved on Joshua Pitcher, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of the state. In the same list, there are several impor- 
tant errors in dates, and six instances in which the names of 
pwsons who have administered the government are misspBit 

• Macaaley*ii Historj, vol. III. p. 435. f lb. t lb. p. 448. 
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TbeM are small things, but they enter into the elements df 
history, and might easily have been stated with perfect accu- 
racT. (3) 

I mi^t point out many other errors equally unpardonable ; 
bat I am persuaded that the topic would soon become tire- 
some. My apology for dwelling tipon it at all, must be found 
in the fact, that this work has gone abroad, throughout the 
tmUm and to foreign nations ; and that as the ill-judged letters 
«f commendation which accompanied the proposals, are pre- 
fixed to it, there is reason to apprehend, that it may be re- 
ceived by many of its readers, as an authentic record of un- 
doubted facts. As such it has been quoted abroad, and in some 
of our sister states. In the last number of Silliman's journal 
of science and arts, it is said by a correspondent, to be " a val- 
uable, though not a very agreeable book ;" and we are tM 
that *^ whoever will persevere in the labor of reading it, will 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the origin and settlement of 
Ihe state, of its progress in population and government, and 
of its aspects and resources." It is sufficiently mortifying to 
the pride of a New-Yorker, that a work so erroneous and im- 
perfect, riiould be circulated among those, whose everyday 
Itnowledge enables them to discover nK>st of its defects, and 
to avoid being misled by them ; still more so, that it diould 
1)6 read and quoted by strangers, as an accurate exhibition of 
the progress and condition of our state. 

I turn with pleasure from the errors of Mr. Macauley to 
iJie unpretending summary prepared by Mr. F. J. Eastman, 
for the use of schools. This little volume is in general well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was intended, and de- 
ierves a more extensive patronage than it appears to have re- 
ceived. 

It must be admitted, that the results to which we are led 
by this brief review of the several works devoted to the gen- 
eral history of our state, are neither satisfactory nor encourag- 
ing. There seems to have been, on the part of our best wri- 
ters, a decided reluctance to encounter this task ; arising, 
probably, from an apprdtenston' that its execution wouM im- 
pose on those who should undertake it, a degree of labor and 

(3) Stf* Not* 5. 
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research not merited by the subject. That considerable time 
and much laborious investigation, will be found indispensable 
to the preparation of a complete history of New-York, is not 
to be doubted ; and I know not the object, of a literary nature, 
to which the first talent of the state, could be more hoaori^y 
applied. Almost every other original member of the Ameri- 
can confederacy, has received from some one of its gifted sons^ 
a connected account of its progress, from its commencement 
to a recent date ; but the history of New- York is yet to be 
written. Our very pre-eminence in many other respects, 
renders our deficiency in this, the more inexcusable* 

The indifference of our writers, to this subject, not cmly im- 
peaches their patriotism and literary enterprise, but is not 
very creditable to their judgment. The general features of 
our history are more varied, and its detail& more interesting, 
than those of most, perhaps of any other, of our sister states ; 
and I am persuaded that the work might be made, by an able 
writer, not only valuable and instructive, but entertaining and 
popular. Some of the particulars by which our local annalt 
are favorably distinguished, may properly be enumerated. 

1. Among the aboriginal inhabitants of this territory, we 
have the powerful confederacy of the Fivej or as they were 
subsequently called, the Six Nations. I am aware that mi* 
nute disquisitions on the antiquities and history of the natives 
of this part of our continent, are not very attractive; but it 
must be remembered, that these nations were greatly distin- 
guished among their countrymen ; that during the whole pe- 
riod of our colonial history, they sustained an important rela- 
tion to the government ; and that even during the revolution- 
ary war, ^eir influence and exertions were by no means con- 
temptible. Their early history, as exhibited by Dr. Golden, 
in 1747, places them on high ground as the conquerors of 
neighboring tribes and the allies of the English ; and the dis- 
course of the late Governor Clinton, on their history, cl^^acter 
and antiquities, delivered before the New-York Historical So- 
ciety, in 18U, b not only an honorable proof of his abilities, 
but a striking illustration of the interest with which real talent 
can invest suljects of this sort 

2. The possession of our territory by the Dulch^ for half a 
century, has also an important bearing on our history. It has 
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been the fashion to spedc of the Dutch colonial annalb as dry 
and unimportant ; and it is not to be denied^ that the details 
of colonization are usually meagre and uninteresting ; but m 
ot>position to the received q)inion, I venture to predict, that 
^en the settlement and progress of the New-Netherlands, 
with correct notices of its inhabitants, their institutions, prm- 
dples and manners, and of the consequences which have re- 
sulted from their amalgamation with emigrants from Eurq^ 
lUid New-England, shall be embodied in classic story by a 
philosophic pen, this portion of our history will be found to 
comprise facts and topics of peculiar interest and importance* 

5. Our history as an English colony, possesses, in common 
with that of the other states, the various incidents growing 
out of the wars with the French and their savage allies — ^the 
contests between the colonial assemblies and their governors 
— ^tfae political parties which, from time to time, divided the 
sentiments of the people — the opposition to the arlHtrary poK- 
^ of Ae parent country — and the measures preparatory to the 
revokrtion. It is distinguished, by the peculiar condition of 
society arising from the general prevalence of the habits and 
language of the first settlers, and by many events of local in- 
terest, among which may be enumerated — the usurpation of 
the goveniinent hy Iieisfer, and the incidents which grew out 
6f it— the visit to our coast, and the proceedings whilst here, . 
of the ienowned pirate. Captain Kldd— the contentions of the 
leaifing religious societies — ^the struggle for the liberty of the 
press^in die case of Zenger— the disputes concerning the insti- 
tution and powers of the court of chancery — ^the negro plot, 
and several popular commotions — the controversy with the 
hardy sons of the Green Mountain — and the transactions, 
throu^ott the whole period, with the Indians resident in the 
colony. 

4. T?he history <rf New- York, as an independent state, is 
rich in filets and consequences of the greatest variety and im- 
portance. It is Connected with many of the most important 
events in the war of the revolution, and in that of 1812. In 
eadh of those contests our frontiers were exposed to invasion ; 
and in each, our territory, often the theatre of conflict, was 
illustrated by the most splendid triumphs — ^triumphs, whose 
influence is felt to the pretent hour. It is not too much to My 
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tlutt the momentous question, whether liberty was to be hoped 
or struggled for, with all its amazing consequences, was de- 
cided on the plains of Saratoga ; and that the foundations o( 
our independence were laid anew, on the banks and waters of 
Champlain. 

Our civil history, since the era of the revolution, is equally 
pregnant with striking events. Under the operation of the 
free principles then established, the state has rapidly advanced 
in all the attributes of greatness. No other country can be 
named, in which forty years have made so many and such ex- 
tensive changes. Our population swelled from 840,000 to two 
millions — our improved lands from one million acres to eight — 
65 counties separately organized — ^757 towns — 5 incorporated 
cities, one of which contains more than 200,000 inhabitants — 
93 incorporated villages, many of which are populous and 
flourishing — ^several colleges, and numerous institutions for 
instruction in general literature and in medical science — se- 
lect, common, and free schools, sufficient in number to edu- 
cate all the children of the republic — ^penitentiary establish- 
ments, in which the great problem, whether the ends of crim- 
inal justice can be united with the melioration of the penal 
code, has at length been solved ; and happily for mankind^ 
solved in the affirmative— 484 miles of canal navigation c<m- 
•tructed at the public expense, and owned by the state, and 
81 miles constructed and owned by an incorporated company 
— salt springs, whose annual produce amounts to near a mil* 
lion and a half of bushels — 1,406 post-offices — ^73 steam- 
boats, plying wholly or partly in the waters of the state — ^Sll 
newspapers, 14 of which are published daily — 814 incorpora- 
ted manufacturing companies, and several hundred manufacto- 
ries owned by individuals or associations not incorporated — 44 
banks, and 53 insurance companies, now in qieration — 360 
tutnpike and bridge companies — 5 savings banks — ^numerous 
literary, scientific and benevolent institutions — and a militia 
of nearly 200,000.* These are some of the results to be re- 
corded in the recent history of New-York. The several steps 
in a career so rapid and illustrious, ought not to be unknown. 
We owe it to ourselves and to the world, to furnish a modest 

* For sererel of the details here enumerated, I am indebted to Williami* New- 
York Annual Register for the jrear 1830— • work of g^atmerit and atilitj. 
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but TaithM Tvcord of our progress. Let the members of tbe^ 
Albxjxy Inotitute perform their portion of tiie work, by 
making such enquiries, and collecting such materials, as maj 
%e found nvithin their reach ; and let us indulge the hope that 
the reproach which now rests on this department of our liter- 
^ure, nay ere long be successfully removed. 

Interesting, however, as is the past history of our state, 
and vseful as our labors in this department of learning may 
he J we are invited to the higher and nobler duty of assisting 
in die preparation of materials for its future history ^ and diis 
not merely by collecting and preserving memorials of passing 
transactions — though such labors have their use — but by con- 
tributing to the improvement of the present generation, and 
especially of the younger part of it* The general diffusion of 
knowledge will furnish the most valuable materials for the 
future annalist, and give birth to results which will reflect 
glory from his page. As the great object of our association is 
practical and permanent utility, rather than scientific display, 
or present reputation, I shall make no apology for dwelling at 
length, on some of the modes in which we have it in our power 
to contribute to this end. 

1. Permit me then to remind you, that the Albany Insti 
tute, if its members will but nerve themselves to die tadc, 
may be made the instrument of extending throughout the 
state, by a proper attention to the useful arts and to the pkys" 
ical sciences^ benefits the most permanent. A great part of 
the state is yet waste and unsettled, and probably, considera- 
ble portions are incapable of cultivation ; but the general fer- 
tility of its soil ; its peculiar position in reference to the ocean, 
and to our great inland seas ; its commercial advantages ; its 
great extent of artificial navigation ; all unite to encourage 
the expectation, that its population will continue to increase, 
at least for the next century, in a ratio nearly as great as that 
which has signalized the last. 

It is obvious, therefore, that every thing connected with 
those arts which minister to the wants, the comforts, and the 
elegancies of life, is entitled, with us, to peculiar and increas- 
ing interest. 

As agriculture furnishes to all classes of society, the chief 
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support of aninml life, and iiS^ £ke princq)ftl b^iSF of national 
wealth, its improvement has eV^t befetf considered^ 6y reflect^ 
ing minds, an object of primary nnpeflance* Having js» 
practical knowledge of the art, I s&alt not ^ter iftfo details ;; 
but I will venture to say, that there' is^ id many parts of the 
state, great room for improvement, if i$oii« the mode of cultt- 
vation, at least in the quality of the artiele* produced. On 
this latter point, those who have no knowledge of husbandry, 
may yet be permitted to express an opinio©^ To illustrate 
what IS intended by these remarks, and at tW SMne time Up 
«void prolixity, a single article is selected — if shall be am 
JiumUe one — the potatoe. 

The value of this vegetable, as an article of haif not oaljr 
for man, but for various domestic animals, is well understoodr 
It must also be well known, that there are many varieties, 
difiering greatly in flavor^ in nutrition, and in healthfulness. 
Indeed there is no article of food in which diversities of tlm 
sort exist to so great a degree ; as will readily be admits 
ted, by those who have compared the kidney ox pink-eye^ (vaK 
rieties recently introduced) with the strong, clammy, and in- 
digestible roots, formerly grown in such abundance in this vi- 
cinity. I tlo not know how it may be in other parts of the 
state, but I am persuaded that in this city, four-fifths of the 
potatoes brought to market are of the old varieties. Here 
then is a subject for improvement — one too of great impor- 
tance. Probably three fourths of our population use the po- 
tatoe as a part of their daily food ; and surely the supplying of 
so many persons with the article, in a form the most healthful, 
palatable and nutritious, cannot be a small question. 

This however is but a narrow view of the subject. We 
4ire not to limit our reflections to our present population. We 
are to look forward to the time, when even the sterile and 
mountainous regions which are now rarely trodden by the 
foot of man, will have their thousands of human beings, whose 
sustenance is to spring almost exclusively from the soil. On 
what are they to be subsisted ? Doubtless a great proportion 
of them on the potaltoe ; for among the valuable qualities of 
this vegetable, may be enumerated the facts, that it may be 
grown where wheat and other bread corns will not succeed ; 
that it may be cultivated with success in almost every .variety 
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of soil ; and that it yields an abundant return to the labors of 
the cultivator^ and is almost always a sure crop. Next there- 
fore to the cultivation and improvement of wheat, the great 
staple production of this state, there is nodiing more justly en- 
titled to the attention of agriculturists than the potatoe ; and 
kt who Bhall persuade our farmers to abandon the inferior 
equalities, and to select and perpetuate the best, will not only 
deserve, but I doubt not receive, the honors of aptAlic ben- 
tf actor. I am happy to add, that one of our most scientific and 
enlightened agriculturists — (one too who has already laid the 
horticulture and husbandry of New-York under great obliga- 
tions,) is now devoting much of his attention to the cultiva- 
tion of die potatoe. To widii him the highest success in his 
endeavors— is not less the dictate of patriotism and philanthro- 
py, than of kind feeling and personal respect.* 

But my reference to this vegetable must not terminate with 
the observations just made. It furnishes one of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful illustrations of the benefits which sci- 
ence has conferred on mankind. 

The potatoe is a native of America ; and though the honor 
of its introduction into Europe has been divided between Sir 
Walter Raleigh and others, yet it admits of no doubt that the 
C'ld world is indebted for this addition to its products, to the 
science of navigation and the labors of the naturalist. Through- 
out all Europe, it is now a most important article of food, 
and its introduction into that continent has more than indem- 
nified it for all it has lost by emigration to the new world. 
The Irish were the first who turned it to account, and it now 
forms, as is well known, the principaLibod of their laboring 
population. The French proscribed it, because it was im- 
agined that various disorders were occasioned by its use. It 
was more than two centuries before the popular prejudices 
existing against it in that country, were entirely overcome, 
md then only by the instrumentality of a scientific chemist — 
he distinguished Parmsntier. The zealous and successful 
ixertions of this benevolent man, were so honorable to his 

*Jei8S Buel, E«q. The late Chief Justice Spencer, whose time it now chiefly 
erotcd to the honorable purKuitt of practical agriculture, hai also bestowed much 
.are on the cultivation of the potatoe, and has succeeded in producing; the best 
.oalicies. 
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character and so useful to his species, that I cannot resist the 
opportunity of noticing those to which I have referred, a little 
more particularly. He was employed, during the war of 
1766, in the hospital department of the army of Hanover, and 
in consequence of his zeal in the pursuit of knowledge, which 
often led him to imprudent exposures, he was five times taken 
prisoner, and more than once subjected to the horrors of fa- 
mine. Whilst in prison he frequently had no other food than 
the potatoe, then beginning to be cultivated, though neither 
valued nor understood, in the German states. His scientific 
knowledge enabled him to analyze the qualities of the root, 
and to discover the uses to which it could be applied. After 
the peace of 1763, he returned to Paris, and pursued with ar- 
dor every branch of science connected with the support of ani- 
mal life ; and it was not long before he had an opportunity of 
rendering his knowledge most useful to the public. The 
dearth in 1769 called the attention of the French ministers 
and savans to the vegetables which were calculated to supply 
the place of bread corn ; and the potatoe was introduced into 
several districts. The old clamor was revived ; and the ve- 
getable was again proscribed, and would have been rejected 
as poisonous, if Parmentier, in a prize discourse submitted to 
the academy of Besancon in 1773, on the " vegetables which 
in times of scarcity, may supply the place of those that are 
usually employed for the nourishment of man," and in a " che- 
mical examination of the potatoe" submitted to the comptrol- 
ler general in the same year, had not vindicated its character 
and demonstrated its usefulness. Nor did his exertions stop 
here. He cultivated it himself; he persuaded the nobility to 
place it on their tables ; he induced the king to wear a bou- 
quet of potatoe-blossoms in full court, on the day of a solemn 
fHe ; he studied the most palatable modes of culinary prepara- 
tion ; and on one occasion, he gave a dinner consisting only of 
potatoes, but of potatoes served up in twenty different forms. 
The opposition he was obliged te encounter may be judged of 
from the fact, that when it was proposed during the revolu- 
tion, to elect him to a municipal ofiice, he was opposed on the 
ground that ^^ he would make the common people eat nothing 
hut vQtatoes.^^ for, (said one of the voters) ^' it is he who in-' 
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vented them /" These efforts were continued, in connexion 
with many others of the like nature, during a long life devoted 
to the welfare of mankind. His favorite vegetable came into 
general use ; and with complete success. Whole districts for- 
merly barren were fertilized and rendered habitable ; and his 
old age was crowned with the delightful reflection, that on two 
several occasions, great numbers of his countrjrmen had been 
saved from the horrors of famine, through his instrumentali^.* 

The principle of these remarks might be extended to every 
other department of husbandry, an4 to every other of its pro- 
ducts. The thinness of quf population, and the facilities for ob- 
taining land, have^ heretofore contributed to keep down the 
character of our agriculture^ but the time has arrived when it 
begins to demand th^ closest attention. Not only is our popu- 
lation constantly augmenting, but our best soils having been 
first brought into cuUivation, we must rely on the improve- 
ments of the future, to make ipt only our inferior soik. pro- 
ductive, but those of thefir^st quality, also, more productive 
than heretofore. To effect this, resort must be had to the 
physical, mechanical and experimental sciences, all of which 
have a direct connexion with the art of agriculture, and for 
that reason alone, independently of other considerations, are 
entitled to our special regard. 

In regard to the other useful arts, I can only observe, that 
most of them are founded entirely on the discoveries of sci- 
ence; and that science is to each of them, a most valuable 
auxiliary. Look for instance at the influence exerted on the 
arts, by the discovery and improvement of machinery. The 
whole civilized world has rapidly advanced in wealth, and.in 
the means of happiness, in consequence of the wonderful dis- 
coveries of this sort made during the last century. Prior to 
the American revolution, cotton cloths were as expensive as 
silk ; now they are worn by the poorest individuals.^ Why is 
this ? Simply because Hargreaves, Watt, Arkwright, and our 
own Whitney, by increasing the facility of production, have 
brought them within the reach of all classes of society. 

* ParmeatUr died on the I7th of Dcce:nber, 1814, at the ago of 76. For these 
particulanofhis character and services, I am indebted t« the interesting eulogj of 
CdvixRj delivered before the National Institute on the 9lh of Januarr, 1815. 
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The benefits rendered by science in the invention of ma- 
chinery, are at once permanent and expansive. When you 
have invented a new and successful machine, you have not 
only the power of constructing an indefinite number of copies ; 
but each copy is generally less expensive and more perfect 
than its model ; and what is still more important, the scien- 
tific mechanist will be continually discovering new uses, to 
which the machine itself, or some of its parts, or the principle 
on which it is founded, may be applied. Among the members 
of this association, there are several, whose talents have been 
frequently applied to the illustration of mechanics and the con- 
struction of machinery. The Institute looks to them for a con- 
tinuance of their labors : there are none which promise to be 
more useful to the state ; for notwithstanding the perfection to 
which machinery has been brought, there is nothing in the 
past history of the human mind to require, or to countenance, 
the belief, that the wonders of inventive art have reached their 
limit. On the contrary, every portion of that history, is cal- 
culated to convince us, that the worlds of mind and of matter, 
are incapable of exhaustion. 

The improvements in the st^atm engine, and the various 
uses to which it is applied, are trite topics of remark; but as 
they furnish the readiest and perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration of the principles I have stated, you will permit me to 
refer to them. The first successful application of the steam 
engine to any useful purpose of which we have any certain 
knowledge, was the raising of water from mines, about the 
close of the 17th century. I do not mean to trace its subse- 
quent history, but look at its present manifold and useful ope- 
rations. It grinds bread corn ; it spins ; it weaves ; it makes 
shoes ; it makes paper ; it prints ; it propels carriages and 
vessels ; it is used to promote the growth of vegetables ; to 
cook them and other articles of food ; to heat houses and apart- 
ments ; to boil the coppers in breweries and dye-houses ; to 
cure various diseases in warm and vapor baths ; to bleach 
cloths, and to cleanse and wash the garments into which they 
are made ; and according to a late article of intelligence 
which I have somewhere seen, to destroy vermin in vessels. (4) 

" (4) See Note 4. 
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To what new uses it is hereafter to be applied, no one can 
foretell ;. though we may reasonably conclude that it will be 
extended to many practical purposes which have not yet been 
attempted. 

But who can foresee its consequences on society, in it3 ap- 
plication to those arts which formerly required the labors of 
innumerable men, horses and oxen, all of whom were to be 
subsisted whilst performing, at immense expense, operations 
which the steam engine accomplishes, as it were, at a single 
stroke ? Or who can foretell its ultimate consequences on the 
intercourse of nations in peace, or on maritime warfare and 
other modes of annoyance or defence, in war ? We already 
find that by rendering navigable many of our numerous rivers, 
which would otherwise have flowed on with little or no bene- 
fit to mankind, it has changed the face of this quarter of the 
globe ; and that by bringing into comparative proximity the 
most remote portions of the union, it has not only facilitated 
all the means of inter-communication, and dispensed ten thou- 
sand blessings to our people, but has actually removed, what 
was considered by the founders of our republic, one of thp 
most formidable objections to its perpetuity — I mean the dan- 
gers anticipated from the immense extent of our territory. 

We see also, from this example, how intimate and wonder- 
ful is the connexion between the various branches of science — 
this improvement in mechanics bearing with great effect on the 
science of government, and tending, in our case, to give 
strength and permanence to our free institutions. 

Thus much for the general history of this wonder*working 
agent. The history of each of its particular operations, is 
equally calculated to excite our admiration in view of the past, 
and to encourage our expectations in reference to the future. 
The first steam-boat that plied on the Hudson, after the com- 
plete establishment of the invention, performed her passages 
from New-York to Albany, in an average of from thirty-two 
to thirty-four hours — a result then deemed, (and justly too) 
one of the most splendid triumphs of genius and art recorded 
in the annals of our species. Aware of the disadvantages at- 
tending a first experiment, it was naturally expected that 
when a second passage boat, came to be constructed, her speed 
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would be increased ; and when the Car of Neptune and Para- 
gon were completed, such improvements were found to have 
been made in the plan of the boats, and the construction of 
their machinery, that the passage was reduced to an average 
of about thirty hours. About this time an account of the com- 
mencement and progress of steam-boat navigation, was drawn 
up for one of our literary journals, by that venerable and sci- 
entific statesman, whose name is so honorably identified with 
this great improvement, (Chancellor Livingston,) in which, 
after giving a minute description of the Paragon, the last 
steam-boat then constructed, he informed the public, that the 
proprietors had it in contemplation to build one or more new 
boats in which such improvements would be made, that it was 
hoped the passage would be performed in twenty-seven hours.* 
It is needless to trace the history of successive improvements ; 
the fact is before us that the passage has often been performed 
by the boats of the Messrs. Stevens, in less than eleven hours, 
and once by the North- America, in ten hours and ten minutes — 
in reference to which case, Capt. Benson informs me that at 
least forty minutes may fairly be deducted for the time spent 
in touching at the difierent landings, so that the passage was 
actually performed in nine hours and an half— a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles ! 

In view of facts like these, who will dare to assign limits to 
the powers and resources of inventive genius ? or, who will 
deem it extravagant to predict, that the splendid discoveries 
of the present age, will be equalled, perhaps eclipsed, by those 
of posterity ? We might thus go on, indefinitely, to trace out 
the connexion which exists between the various branches of 
science and the useful arts ; and to show how each contri- 
butes, in a thousand forms, to the prosperity of the political 
and social state ; but the time allotted to this discourse, and 
the notice intended to be bestowed on subjects more immedi- 
ately connected with my own department of the institute, com- 
pel me to pass over this extensive and interesting topic with- 
out further enlargement. 

2. The practical utility of the studies connected with JVicr^M- 
ral History^ is not so obvious, as that of those to which we 

* American Medical and Philosophical Register, Vol. II. p. 256. 
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have referred ; but when their nature, influence and connex- 
ions are considered, with even a small degree of attention, it 
will be seen that they are entitled to be ranked among the 
most useful of our pursuits. Take as an example the science 
of geology y which is considered by many as a mere bundle of 
idle speculations. Many such speculations are certainly asso- 
ciated with the history of this science, and its amateurs will 
probably admit that their knowledge of its principles is yet in 
its infancy. But as every enlargement of the boundaries of 
knowledge is a positive good, though it may be long before it 
be turned to practical advantage ; this alone would be a suffi- 
cient motive for the prosecution of such inquiries and experi- 
ments as are calculated to develope those principles, and to 
establish them on the basis of certainty and reason. Whenever 
that period shall arrive, it will probably be found, that this 
science bears to agriculture, mineralogy and chemistry, a re- 
lation somewhat similar to that borne by the globe of which it 
treats, to objects on its surface. 

When we descend from the aggregate to particulars, from 
the study of the earth to that of the minerals in its bowels or 
on its face — ^the uses are palpable and direct. And when from 
the regions of unorganized matter, we step into the worlds of 
vegetable and animal life, these uses are still more obvious 
and diversified. Most of them, also, are to be numbered 
among the discoveries of science ; and she is continually en- 
larging the list ; continually presenting to the world, new 
proofs of the beneficence of God, and new incitements to the 
study of his works. 

A reference to a single and most familiar branch of natu- 
ral history — ^that which treats of the domesticated animals — ^is 
sufficient for my purpose. Some acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and habits, physiological and otherwise, of these ani- 
mals, is indispensable to their profitable use, and to the pre- 
servation and improvement of their several races. This ac- 
quaintance may be acquired, to some considerable extent, by 
ordinary experience and observation. None, however, but 
those who are Well instructed in this department of natural 
history, can be said fully to appreciate their value ; or to be 
prepared to make the most of the blessings conferred on us 
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by their creation. And the scientific enquirer is continually 
discovering new uses to which the most conunon of the brute 
creation, whilst in life, or portions of them afterwards, maybe 
made subservient. 

A striking illustration of the truth of these remarks, is fur- 
nished in the natural history of the cow. This valuable ani- 
mal is associated with our earliest impressions ; with our no- 
tions of pastoral life, and of polished society; with the sim- 
plest of diets, the most useful of oils, and the most delicate of 
luxuries ; with benefits and uses the most constant, extensive 
and important. Long, therefore, had her merits been cele- 
brated ; the mythology of the ancient world and the natural 
history of the moderns, had done homage to her character and 
qualities ; yet no one had imagined that the very infirmities 
of her nature, were to become the instruments, in the hands of 
science^ of arresting the progress of the most fatal scourge 
which ever visited mankind. Such however is the fact ; and 
"tp th&last syllable of recorded time," the fame of Jenner 
will stand connected with the glory of science, and the wel- 
fare of th^ human race ! 

It would be easy to multiply examples of this sort, and to 
show from theix^ how every part of natural history bears on 
other sciences ;. on, the arts of life ; and on the happiness of 
the social state^ 

But I pass from these considerations, on which the occasion 
will not permit me to dwell, to remind you of the intimate 
connexion of natural history, with some of the most important 
questions of morals. The earth and its contents ; the produc- 
tions, infinite in number, variety and usefulness, which succes- 
sively spring up to sustain the existence, and to gratify the 
senses of its inhabitants; the myriads of living things which 
teem in every element ; the adaptation of each in form and 
habit, in instinct and qualities, to its peculiar situation ; all 
combine to furnish such convincing proofs of design, wisdom 
and goodness, that this study, alone, would be sufiicient to res- 
cue mankind from the insanity of atheism. Well therefore 
may we assign to it a high rank in the scale of intellectual 
pursuits, and richly doesnt deserve the patronage of all who 
would promote the well-being of our race. 
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The Albany Institute, without subjecting itself to the im- 
putation of indulging a mistaken vanity, may boast of amateurs 
in this branch of science, not surpassed, in zeal or proficiency, 
by any of their cotemporaries. In their enlightened enthusi- 
asm and well directed industry, we have a sure guarantee for 
the success and utility of our labours in this interesting fieH of 
duty. 

S. Much good may be done by diligent and continued at- 
tention, on the part of the Institute, to the subject of general 
education — a matter which, in dignity and importance, trans- 
cends almost every other — for it affects the character and hap- 
piness not only of individuals, but of nations, and extends its 
influence not alone to a particular state and to the present age, 
but to the world and to posterity. 

Not that I suppose that education is all that is required, to 
secure happiness in the social system. No man whose opin- 
ions are founded on a just knowledge of himself, or a careful 
observation of others ; on the history of the world, or on divine 
revelation ; will indulge the hope, that education, alone, how- 
ever perfect in mode or complete in degree, can eradicate 
physical or moral evil, or relieve mankind from the miseries 
they produce. A good education, however, not only enables 
us to avoid many natural ills, to which we would otherwise 
be subjected ; but it is a powerful antidote to moral evil, whose 
operations and influences, it circumscribes and counteracts. 

Independently of its intrinsic importance, there is, at the 
present moment, a peculiar fitness in directing your attention 
to this subject, for at no period in our history, has it awakened 
so general an interest among our people, or called out so ex- 
tensive a discussion. In the course of this discussion, several 
new theories have been advanced, and various plans of gen* 
eral education pressed upon the public ; but I have neither 
the time nor the ability to examine them at large. My pur- 
pose merely is, to trace Jthe history of public instruction in the 
territory now composing the state of New-York ; to glance at 
its present condition ; and in connexion with a brief notice of 
some prominent defects, to suggest a mode in which the Insti- 
tute may contribute to their removal* 

If the colony of New Netherlands had continued under the 
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government of the Dutch, it cannot be doubted that provision 
would have been made for the education of their youth in the 
language and literature of the mother country ; though the 
difficulties incident to a feeble and slowly increasing colony, 
prevented them from doing much towards the accomplishment 
of this object, while the country was in their hands. The 
same difficulties, increased by the embarrassments arising from 
the prevalence of two languages, and from diversities in the 
character of the inhabitants, prevented the provincial govern- 
ment, after the acquisition of the territory by the English, 
from taking any efficient measures for the public instruction, 
until long after the eastern colonies had established some of 
their most valuable institutions. 

In the latter part of Governor Dongan's time — about 1687 
— ^a Latin school was set up in the city of New- York ; but as 
the teacher was strongly suspected of being a Jesuit, it ap- 
pears to have received but little encouragement.* In the in- 
terior, there continued for a long time to be a great deficiency 
of schools for elementary instruction ; some districts were en- 
tirely destitute ; and the few teachers that could be found 
scattered through the province, were generally incompetent. 

The subject was not entirely overlooked by the govern- 
ment, but their measures were rather calculated to retard, 
than to promote, the diffiision of knowledge. Smith informs us, 
that the royal instructions expressly provided, that no school- 
master coming from England, should be permitted to teach in 
the province, without the license of the bishop of London, 
and that no person then in the colony, or that should come 
from other parts, should be allowed to keep school without 
first obtaining a license from the governor, f Several of the 
governors — ^and particularly Lord Cornbury — attempted to 
execute the power of licensing, in the spirit of the instructions 
which conferred it. These attempts were often violently re- 
sisted, and always odious to a great portion of the people* 

The first law on the subject of education enacted in the 
colony, was passed on the 27th of November, 1702, on^the 
petition of the common council of the city of New- York, rep- 

* SraitVs Hiatoiy, Albany eA of 1814, p. 102. 

f Smith's Hi8tor>', as publitbed by the New-York historical society, vol. 1, 
p. 149. 
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resenting that there was a great necessity for a free school in 
that city. It provided that a skillful and competent person 
should be appointed ^^ for the instruction of youth and male 
children of such parents as are of French and Dutch extrac- 
tion, as well as of the English, in the languages and other 
learning usually taught in grammar schools ;" that £60 per 
annum should be levied by tax on the city, for the support of 
the schoolmaster, who was to be recommended by the common 
council, but to be licensed and approved by the bishop of 
London or the governor of the province. This act was limit- 
ed to the term of seven years, and at the expiration of that 
period was suffered to expire, in consequence (as is stated in 
the preamble of a subsequent law) of the misapplication of 
the monies raised for the payment of the teacher. 

The unfortunate result of the financial part of this experi- 
ment, seems to have deterred the assembly from any further 
effort in aid of public education, until 1732, when a law was 
passed to ^f- encourage a public school in the city of New- 
York, for teaching. Latin, Greek, and mathematics." This 
act recites, " that good* learning is not only a very great ac- 
complishment, but the properest means to attain knowledge, 
&c. ; that the city and county of New York abounds with 
youths of a genius not inferior to those of other countries ; that 
Mr. Alexander Malcom, by keeping a private school, had 
given satisfactory proof of his abilities to teach Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics ; but that the income of his school was not 
sufficient for his support ;*' and it therefore established a free 
school for five years, of which Mr. MalcoQi was to be the mas- 
ter. For its support, forty pounds were to be annually levied 
on the city of New- York, to which were to be .added the resi- 
duary proceeds (not exceeding forty pounds per annum) of 
the moneys to be received from licenses to hawkers and ped- 
lers. For this consideration, Mr. Malcom was to teach twenty 
youth, to be selected from tho several counties, in the propor- 
tion of ten from New- York, two from Albany, and one from 
each of the eight other counties ; such youth to be selected 
by the corporations of the cities of New- York and Albany, 
and elsewhere by the courts of general sessions. In Decem- 
ber, 1737, this act having expired, it was renewed for on6 
year. It was not afterwards renewed ; but the school was 
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again continued, and is said to have formed the germ of Co- 
lumbia college.* 

Between 1746 and 1766, several acts were passed, author- 
izing the raising of moneys by lotteries for the purpose of 
founding a college in the city of New- York. By the act of 
the 1st of December, 1766, the moneys so raised were appro- 
priated to that object ; and one half ordered to be laid out in 
the purchase of land and the erection of buildings. Previous 
to this — on the 31st of October, 1764 — a charter had been 
granted, creating the proposed institution by the name of 
King's college ; and a liberal donation had also been received 
from the corporation of the Episcopal church. The college 
was soon after opened for the reception of pupils, and soon 
became, as you well know^ a fountain of light and of exten- 
sive good, to the whole province. 

No other provisions than those to which I have referred, 
are to be found in the acts of the colonial legislature, on the 
subject of education. 

On the restoration of peace, and the final establishment of 
the state government, one of the first points to which the great 
and good men then at the head of afiairs, directed their atten- 
tion, was the organization of a comprehensive plan for super- 
intending the system of education to be pursued in the higher 
seminaries, and for the establishing of additional institutions 
of that nature. With this view, an act was passed on the 
first of May, 1784, altering the name of King's college to Co- 
lumbia college, and establishing a governmental corporation, 
called the University of New- York, and consisting of twenty- 
one regents, who were clothed with a superintending power 
over Columbia college and all future colleges and academies. 
In 1787, the regents were divested of the immediate control 
of the colleges and academies which were placed under the 
government of trustees, but subject to the general supervision 
of the regents, who were also by this act empowered to in- 
corporate colleges and academies. 



* Smith'* histoiy, as published by the N. Y. historical society, vol. 2, p. 93.-- 
Govemor Clinton, in his discourse before the alumni of Columbia college, in 
1827, refers to that part of the preamble above quoted, which bears wituew to the 
capacity of the New- York youth, as a proof that, even at that early period, it was 
thought necessary to vindicate our country from the aspersions of foreigners. 
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The cause of education received a new impulse from tht» 
measure ; for though the regents of the university were !K)t, 
at first, invested with the control of any funds, they devoted 
much attention to the concerns of the college ; encouraged the 
institution of academies ; and pressed upon the legislature, 
with great zeal and perseverance, the duty of affording timely 
assistance to the in&nt seminaries then struggling for exist- 
ence. Their exertions were successful. In the year 1789, 
acts were passed providing for the disposition of the public do- 
main in the northern and western parts of the state, and laying 
it out into townships for settlement. In these acts, lands are 
specially set apart in the several townships, for the general 
promotion of literature and for the support, in such townships, 
of common schools and religious institutions. The lands thus 
reserved for the towns, are usually known as the " gospel and 
school lots,'' and together with other tracts since granted for 
the like purposes, have been placed under the superintendence 
of trustees chosen annually by the electors of the several 
towns, who also direct the mode in which the income of these 
local funds is to be applied. It was long before any thing was 
received from them, but they produced during the last year, to 
the towns in which they are situated, an aggregate revenue of 
nearly $12,000. 

By an act passed in 1790, the regents were authorized to take 
possession of certain lands, with directions to lease or sell the 
same, and to apply the proceeds to the advancement of science 
and literature in the college and academies under their care. 
The income arising from this appropriation, was increased in 
1792, by a grant of £1500 per annum, for five years, to be ap- 
plied to the same purposes. The monies thus placed under the 
control of the regents, were applied to the occasional main- 
tenance of promising young men whose parents were too indi- 
gent to pay the expense of tuition ; to the support of addition- 
al teachers in feeble institutions ; to the increasing of the 
compensations of teachers, where the seminaries employing 
them had not the means of providing adequate salaries • and 
to the purchase of philosophical apparatus and scientific books 
which at that period were only to be procured by importations 
from Europe. In connexion with the pecuniary aid thus dis- 
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pensed, groat pains were taken to elevate the standard of ed- 
ucation in the seminaries connected with the university ; and 
the regents were soon able to congratulate the legislature on 
the general improvement and prosperity of those institutions. 
Nor did their efforts terminate when they obtained the means 
to promote instruction in the higher branches of knowledge. 
In their annual report for the year 1793, they suggested to the 
legislature " the numerous advantages which would accrue 
to the citizens in general, from the institution of schools in 
various parts of the state, for the purpose of instructing child- 
ren in the lower branches of education ;" but nothing being 
done in pursuance of this suggestion, they again presented the 
subject in their next annual report, with the declaration that 
*' the numerous infant settlements annually forming in the 
state, chiefly composed -of families in very indigent circum- 
stances, and placed in the most unfavorable situations for in- 
struction, appeared to call loudly for legislative aid in behalf 
of their rising offspring." During the session of 1794, some 
attention was devoted to this matter by the legislature, but no 
law being passed, the regents in 1795 renewed their former 
suggestions. Governor George Clinton, also, added the 
weight of an executive recommendation, and the great object 
was at length accomplished. 

On the 9th of April, 1796, an act was passed, " for the en- 
couragement of schools," by which £20,000 were directed to 
be annually apportioned among the several counties, for the 
purpose of maintaining schools in the several cities and towns, 
in which the children of the inhabitants were to be instructed 
in such branches of knowledge as were useful and necessary 
<< to complete a good English education." The several citi^ 
and towns, were also to raise by tax, sums equal to one half 
the naonies to be received by them, which additional sums 
were to be added to the amounts so received, and to be ap- 
plied in the same manner. The distribution and application 
of the moneys, in the several towns, was entrusted to com- 
missioners and trustees, much after the manner now in use. 
This act, though temporary in its character, may justly be 
considered as the commencement of that great system of pub- 
lic instruction, which now constitutes the crowning glory of 
New-York. 
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The acts of 1792 and 1795, having expired, an act for " th6 
'iencouragement of literature," was passed on the 3d of April, 
1801, by which four lotteries were granted for the raising of 
^5,000 each — one half to be placed in the hands of the re- 
gents of the university, for distribution by them among the 
•academies, and the residue to be paid into the state treasury, 
to be applied for the encouragement of common schools, in 
«uch manner as the legislature should from time to time di- 
rect. This act laid the foundation of the Litebatubs and 
Common School Funds. 

In the mean time, the legislature had made several dona- 
tions to Columbia and Union colleges, the latter of which was 
incorporated on the 26th of February, 1795. And since the 
year 1801, grants of money and land have also been made in 
numerous instances, and to a large amount, to the several col- 
leges and academies, and particularly to those of the latter in- 
stitutions which were from time to time incorporated by the 
legislature. (6) 

The Literature fund was occasionally, though not largely, 
increased, until the act of April 1827, by which the legisla- 
ture made to it. an additional grant of $160,000, the income 
of which, as well as of their former funds, they directed the 
regents to distribute annually among the incorporated acade- 
mies and seminaries other than colleges, which were then sub- 
ject, or should thereafter become subject, to their visitation 

and control such distribution to be made in proportion 

to the number of pupils in each seminary, who, for four 
months during the preceding year, shall have pursued therein 
classical studies, or the higher branches of English education, 
or both. In making this grant, the legislature appear to have 
had in view, three objects of great importance — the advance- 
ment of classical learning — the establishment of comprehen- 
sive courses of instruction in the sciences and in the higher 
branchesof English education, with special reference to the 
education of teachers — and the encouragement of institutions 
for the instruction of females in the higher departments of 
knowledge. 

In connexion with the latter point, I cannot help noticing 



(5) See Note 5. 
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the remarkable and interesting contrast between the proviso 
ions of the law of 1827 — ^the last relative to general education 
enacted in this state — ^and those of the colonial act of 1702 — 
the first on that subject. We have seen that the law of 1702 
was expressly confined to male children, and that the teacher 
was to be licensed by the bishop of London or the governor of 
the province ; that of 1827 is not only firee from sectarianism, 
and governmental control, but it embraces within its range 
both sexes of our youth. These laws are in strict accordance 
with the spirit of the eras to which they severally belong — I 
doubt, indeed, whether a more faithful or impressive exhibi- 
tion of the character of those eras is any where to be met with. 
It is proper to add, that among the most flourishing institutions 
now under the care of the regents, are the academies exclu- 
sively devoted to the education of young ladies ; and that the 
pupils of two of them compose a large and most interesting 
portion of my present auditors. 

Impressed, equally with the legislature, with a sense of the 
importance of the great objects intended to be promoted by the 
act of 1827, the regents of the university have zealously sec- 
onded its benevolent designs. By an ordinance passed on the 
18th of March, 1828, they prescribed the studies to be pur- 
sued and the conditions to be complied with, to entitle an 
academy to a share of the public monies ; and as the terms of 
this ordinance were considerably in advance of the general 
course of instruction before in use, its operation was highly 
beneficial. This, however, is but a collateral advantage — 
the more direct results of the law of 1827 are to be found in 
the incorporation of several academies since its passage, and 
in the great increase in the number of students in classical lit- 
erature and in the higher branches of English learning, now 
instructed in the academies. (6) 

The Common School fundj received no considerable acces- 
sion until 1805, although the duty of establishing and fostering 
common schools in every part of the state, was frequently en- 
forced in the speeches of the executive. In April, 1805, an 
act was passed, " to raise a fund for the encouragement of 
common schools," by which the net proceeds of 500,000 acres 

(6) See Note 6. 
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of land were appropriated as a permanent fund for the support 
of common schools, such proceeds to be accumulated until the. 
annual interest should amount to $50,000, afler which that 
interest was to be distributed in such manner as the legislature 
should direct. Further additions were made to the fund in 
1807, 1810, and 1812, in the last of which years an act wai^ 
passed "for the establishment of common schools.'* The 
first apportionment of $60,000 was made in 1814, since which 
period the inviolability of the fiind has been secured by the 
amended constitution, and its amount so much augmented that 
its annual income is now about $95,000, to which is annually 
added from the general fund so much as may be requisite to 
make $100,000, the amount directed by law to be annually 
apportioned among the towns. In addition to this sum, a like 
amount is required to be raised in the several towns, which 
being added to the moneys received from the state, the whole 
is distributed amongst the school districts.* This large sum 
is disbursed amongst more than 8,600 schools, upon a plan so 
simple aind secure, that for several years past, not an instance 
has occurred, in which the money allotted to a single school 
district has failed to reach its proper destination. (7) 

Besides the institutions which are thus connected with our 
general system of public instruction, there are in the cities of 
New-York and Albany, and in almost every other considera- 
ble town in the state, Lancasterian and other schools, which, 
though generally regulated by the municipal authorities of the 
the places in which they are situated, or by acts of incorpora- 
tion or other special laws, are, to a greater or less extent, sup^ 
ported by public moneys. In some cases the pupils are taught 
gratuitously ; and in most of them the charges are so mod- 
erate, that even the poorest inhabitants may procure for their 
children the means of education. (8) 

This brief review of the history of public instruction in this 
state, ought not to be closed without a tribute of gratitude to 
those wise and patriotic public servants, who at the very be- 



* The towns are not obliged to raise more than a sum equal to that received from 
the state, but they have authority to raise twice as much, and io frequent instances 
this power is exercised. In 1828, nearly |20,00Q were thus levied beyond" the 
amount required by law.^ 

(7) See Note 7. (8) See Note 8. 
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ginning of our career as an independent state^ laid the founda- 
tion of the policy which has since been pursued. The direc- 
tion then given to the public councils, has never been aban- 
doned. The promotion of literature and of general instruction, 
has always been a rallying point which has united the feelings 
and concentrated the exertions of men, whose opinions on other 
matters were not only discordant, but irreconcilable. The state 
has often been shaken to its centre by political collisions ; and 
it has sometimes happened that objects of real importance have, 
under the influence of feelings engendered by those collisions, 
been neglected or opposed ; but at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, this great interest has received from all men of 
all parties, a constant and enlightened protection. This single 
fact, whilst it confers upon our people the highest honor, is 
sufficient to vindicate the utility of republican institutions. 

In reference to the present state of education in the higher 
literary institutions, I am not possessed of sufficient informa- 
tion to speak very particularly. Judging from the returns 
made to the regents of the university, and from such means of 
knowl^ge as are within the reach of the community at large, 
I believe it may be said, that the standard of classical educa- 
tion is steadily advancing ; and that many branches of science 
and particularly those connected with the useful arts and 
adapted to practical purposes, are taught in much greater va- 
riety and extent, than heretofore. Tl^se branches are culti- 
vated with much success in the academies ; Geneva college 
was established with special reference to instruction in them, 
and has an English department not connected with the study 
of the ancient languages ; and the trustees of Columbia cd- 
lege, by a recent statute, have established new courses of in- 
struction by popular lectures and by tuition in the college, em- 
bracing the modern languages, and most of the sciences con- 
nected with commercial pursuits, and with mechanics and 
manufactures. 

But while we notice with pleasure, this enlargement of 
former systems of education, it is proper to observe, that the 
term of study remains generally the same. And I fear it 
must be said of some of our higher seminaries, that too many 
studies are crowded into a short space of time, and that the 

24 
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pupils are therefore hurried through their academic courses. 
This — hy the way — is characteristic of our countrymen. In 
education as well as in other matters, every thing must be 
done with rapidity. The injurious consequences of this sys- 
tem are numerous. The attention of the pupil is distrapted 
by the multifariousness and variety of his studies; he learns a 
little of many things, but acquires most things superficially ; 
and what ijs still worse, the habit of superficial examination 
thus acquired in early life is rarely ever shaken ofi*. It is 
needless to add-, that wherever it exists, it is the fruitful source 
of error. 

This system of instruction has received countenance and 
currency, from the schemes which are so frequently presented 
to the public, by teachers who profess to be able to teach many 
branches of knowledge, and especially the languages, in a 
rery limited number of lessons. The mode of instruction pur- 
sued by these tefichers, is often Well calculated to expedite the 
progress of the learner ; and so far, they may be considered as 
useful auxiliaries in the cause of knowledge. But the at* 
tempt to teach any thing worth knowing, by a few kssons of 
an hour or two each, is not only contrary to all experience^ 
but fo the whole analogy of nature. Here and there, a fii- 
vored genius may be found, who seems to master, as if by iii^ 
tuition, the most difficult branches of science ; but in ordinary 
eases, the advancement of the mind, in any particular direct 
tion, is slow and gradual ; and it generally requires years of 
patient and laborious application, to secure fullness and matu- 
rity of knowledge. This law of our nature qahnot be over- 
come ; but reason, experience and analogy all concur in de- 
monstrating, that the mental growth may be promoted by fe. 
vorable methods of cultivation, and that improvements in those 
methods are not only legitimate objects of desire,, but with ' 
suitable exertions, of expectation and attainment. 

We have witnessed within the last thirty years the discov- 
eryof such improvements ; some of which have challenged 
the admiration of the world. Of these, the system of mutual 
ittstruction, first brought to maturity and to public notice by 
Joseph Lancaster, is, I apprehend, decidedly the most impor- 
tant. It has not only led to the greatest results in the schod» 
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in which it has been applied ; but it has been the instrument 
of awakening the attention of the whole civilized world to 
the subject of public instruction ; and of bringing forth im- 
provements of the most beneficial character in every depart- 
ment of education. This sublime discovery, however, is best 
adapted to those large cities or thickly populated countries, 
in which instruction is required for great numbers of children 
whose parents are uriable to provide for their education. Our 
sparse population, and the comparative absence of pauperism 
in the interior of the st^te, have confined the Lancasterian 
schools to our cities and large villages ; and to such places 
they will probably continue to be confined, for many y^ars to 
come. But the system of mutual instruction is founded on 
principles so simple and philosophical, that to some con- 
siderable extent they would seem to be of universal applica- 
tion. 

The colleges and academies, however, furnish but a small 
part of our means of public instruction — ^the common schools 
are not only more numerous, but more important. It appears 
from the superintendent's last annual report, that there are in 
this state 8,872 district schools, in which there were taught 
during the last year, 480,041 scholars. During the same pe- 
riod, about 4,600 students were taught in the academies and 
colleges* It is obvious, therefore, that the great mass of the 
people receive their education in the common schools ; and 
that the character of the nation must, to a great extent, depend 
upon the character of these primary institutions. 

Whilst the government of this state, through the instrumen- 
tality of the common schools, has nobly fulfilled one of the 
great ends of its institution, their usefulness is impaired by 
imperfections, which it is not in the power of government to 
remedy or to prevent. Of these imperfections, the want of 
competent teachers is perhaps the most prominent. It has al- 
ways been felt, and to a certain extent, it must ever con- 
tinue ; for, like poetic fire, aptness to teach can never be pro- 
vided by legislation. If, in addition to this endowment, and 
to a competent acquaintance with those branches of learning 
which they undertake to teach, the instructors in our common 
schools could also be imbued with the spirit of the age, a great 
desideratum would be obtained. Unfortunately, however, 
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in many parts of the state, the teachers of common schoob 
have been standing still, while the rest of the world were 
marching forward. The consequence is, that the character 
of the schools, and of the pupils, is necessarily below the ele- 
vated standard to which it should be brought ; for when the 
teacher does not keep pace with the progress of the age, the 
pupil will assuredly suffer a corresponding retardation. 

The importance of educated and competent teachers, is gen- 
erally admitted by the intelligent and thinking part of x)ur 
community ; but how are they to be procured ? 

The plan of establishing institutions for the instruction of 
teachers, as has been done in Prussia, and in some, other parts 
of Europe, has often been suggested, and during the last ses- 
sion, was earnestly pressed upon the legislature, in an elabo- 
rate petition from the citizens of Rochester. The anxiety 
evinced by the framers of that petition, to elevate the charac- 
ter of the common schools, and to place the means of a solid 
education within the reach of every child in the state, deserve 
the highest commendation. But they seem not to have con- 
sidered, that the legislature, by the addition to the literature 
fund in 1827, did all that the then existing state of our finan- 
ces permitted, and perhaps all that the exigencies of the case 
required, for the accomplishment of this object. Indeed, I 
feel authorized, from the documents in the possession of the 
regents of the university, to assert, that there are academies 
in every senate district, in which every branch of science 
proper for the qualification of common school teachers of the 
most desirable character, may be pursued with every requi- 
site facility. I confess, therefore, I do not perceive either the 
necessity of the advantage of establishing institutions special- 
ly intended for the instruction of teachers. If, in answer to 
this, it be said— what cannot be denied — that most of the 
young men educated in our academies, devote themselves to 
other and more gainful pursuits ; and that only a few of them 
are to be found in the common schools ; may we not reply, 
that the fact suggested, instead of proving the expediency of 
establishing institutions for the instruction of teachers, is ra- 
ther evidence to the contrary ; for it demonstrates that, even 
with our present means, more are produced than aie sought 
for or required, by the inhabitants of the districts. Unless 
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therefore we can increase the demand for well instructed and 
competent teachers, it would seem idle to suppose that the 
special preparation of even the best talent of the country, for 
this duty, would lead to its employment in the common 
schools. For if persons were to be educated as teachers at the 
public expense, what guaranty (to use the language of the 
present able superintendent of common schools,) "what guar- 
anty would there be, that such persons would follow the busi- 
ness of teaching, unless they should be as liberally compensa- 
ted in a district school, as in the other punuits of life ?" 

In countries where stronger governments prevail, and where 
the lucrative professions are overstocked, uid the means of 
procuring a livelihood, scanty and precarious ; institutions 
may be established for the training of youth it any particular 
employment, with a reasonable certainty thai they will ad- 
here to it through life. It will be long, however, before the 
like remark can be applicable to us. I see therefore no ground 
to hope for the general improvement of the teaclers in com- 
mon schools, until those who employ them, shall Ahemselves 
be first instructed in the duty, importance and advantages of 
procuring competent instructors. 

Defective systems of instruction, and the want <yf proper 
school books, continue to be felt in the common schods. In- 
deed, until within a few years, we have had but fev books 
well adapted to the purposes of elementary instruction. Gram- 
mar, as taught in the books formerly in vogue, was even to 
youth considerably advanced, a cabalistic jargon ; its rules 
were acquired by rote, and applied with but little apprehen-' 
sion of the principles on which they were founded. I( is not 
perhaps more than ten or a dozen years, since the first gram- 
mar was produced (IngersolPs) which was level in any de- 
gree to the comprehension of the younger classes of learners ; 
and the merits of this work seem to have been buried in the 
mass of publications, on the elements of English grammar, 
which are constantly issuing from the press. So far as the 
common schools are concerned, it is used in only two towns 
in the state. In arithmetic, also, until within a short time, 
the elementary exercises were ill adapted to the capacities of 
children. Within a few years, the system of Pestalozzi has 
been introduced in the eastern states, and in son\e of our 
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schools, with decided success. Its simplicity, and its admira- 
ble method of illustration, realize all the principles on which 
school books ought to \e prepared. I might mention many 
other manuals recently Irought out, and admirably adapted to 
every class of learners. 

But the improvem^ts in school books, like those in the 
modes of instruction, though generally adopted in academies 
and in the select schools in our large towns, fail of reaching 
our common schools. It appears from the last report of the 
secretary of state, that there are now in use more than one 
hundred different kinds of school books. This want of uni- 
formity is much 10 be lamented ; but it is still more a subject 
of regret, that sc many inferior books should be retained in 
common use. The idea has been indulged, that this evil 
could be remedied by legislation ; and a set of books intended 
to embrace a complete course of common school education, 
has been acftially prepared and submitted to the examination 
of the legishture, by a meritorious instructor, with a request 
that it migrit be adopted by the legislature, and recommended 
to popular use. This request — ^which received countenance 
from the fact that the work was stated to have been com- 
menced tinder the auspices of the late Governor Clinton — was 
seconded by the petition of many respectable citizens, and by 
the stroig recommendations of several of our most distinguish- 
ed litertry characters. The respect to which they are so em- 
inently entitled, forbids the supposition that they can have re- 
commeaded, without due consideration, a measure so impor- 
tant. When, therefore, I express my decided disapprobation 
of this project, I fear that I may incur the charge of self-confi- 
dence and presumption. But he who can hesitate, from ap- 
prehensions of this sort, to state what are the conclusions of 
his deliberate judgment on a question of such vital interest, 
would be unworthy the attention of an audience like this. 
You will therefore permit me to state some of the objections 
to this plan. 

In the first place, it is unsuited to the genius of our institu- 
tions and the character of our citizens : the former proceed- 
ing on the idea that the people are competent to decide for 
themselves, on all questions which appeal directly to their 
interest and intelligence ; and the latter, not* only exemplify- 
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ing the truth of this axiom, but so fully imbued with its influ- 
ence, that I doubt whether they would more readily submit to 
legislative direction in this matter, than in regard to the tex- 
ture or fashion of their children's clothes. 

The principle of the measure is not only objectionable ; but 
difficulties would be found in its execution and results. I say 
nothing of the loss of the books now in use, and the expense 
of procuring new ot.es, because it would be wise to submit to 
very considerable expense for the sake of a very decided bene- 
fit. In some of the schools, good books have already been in- 
troduced, and it is not certain that any changes in respect to 
them would be for the better. But admitting the selected 
books to be superior to all others^ how long would they re- 
main so ? The human mind, in this age, is neither stationary 
nor inactive ; much of the first talent in Europe and in this 
country, is devoted to the preparation of school books ; and 
there is every reason to believe that great improvements 
would soon be made upon any set of books that might be 
adopted by the legislature. The consequence would be, that 
the schools would lose the benefit of these improvements, un- 
less the books established by law were either revised or aban- 
doned ; in either of which events, a great expense would be 
incurred. Expenses from the changes of books are undoubt- 
edly incident to the present system, and will ever continue 
under any ; but when they occur, they are usually confined 
to the substitution of one or two superior books for inferior 
works of the like nature ; — they rarely eitend to the \)vhole 
set used in the school. But whenever a complete set of 
books shall have been prescribed by law, the substitution of a 
new edition, or of entirely new works, would produce an im- 
mense expense, and the very fact that it would do so, would 
probably, for many years, delay its accomplishment, leaving 
the schools exposed, in the interim, to the injury resulting from 
the use of imperfect books. This objection applies, though 
not to so great an extent, to the prescribing by law of even a 
single book. 

A^n : have not the supporters of this measure overlook- 
ed one of the most important principles in our nature — that 
love of change and novelty^ so powerful in every age, and es- 
pecially in childhood ? Or rather, is not the system proposed, 
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directly repugnant to it ? The transition from an old book io 
a new one, is an era in the life of a school boy ; independently 
of its contents, the fact that the book is new^ is a source of 
delight, and an incitement to study. He who knows what is 
in man, has not only made the whole material world, " beau- 
ty to the eye and music to the ear ; " but he has made it, in 
accommodation to our nature, various and changeful. Let us 
not violate this analogy ; let us not deprive our youth of this 
source of innocent and useful pleasure. You will do both, if 
you confine them, within a circle prescribed by law, and out of 
which, they are to understand from tie beginning, they are 
never to depart. The round will be uniform, but it will 
soon become monotonous and tiresome. (9) 

Without dwelling longer on existing defects, let us enquire 
how they are to be remedied ? For truly unprofitable will 
these observations have been, if something remedial shall not 
be either produced or suggested by them. Considering the 
subject with a just reference to our frame of government, and 
to the temper and habits of our people, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that either of the mischiefs to which we have alluded, 
can be corrected by legislation. How then is it to be done ? 
I answer — By the general diffusion of knowledge — especially 
on the subject of education. You must reach the parents of 
our youth, and the officers of the school districts, and by im- 
pressing them with a just sense of the value of education, and 
of the advantages, in respect to economy and proficiency, 
which result from the employment of competent teachers, 
stimulate them to higher efforts. You must reach the instruc- 
tors in our schools, and by making them acquainted with re- 
cent improvements, increase their usefulness, and aid them 
in the performance of their duties. You must reach the chil- 
dren themselves, and by diffusing instruction, on subjects not 
within the competency of their teachers, counteract, so far as 
may be, the evils of defective instruction. And among all the 
means to be employed for these purposes, I know of none so 
efficient as the press. Several periodicals are now published 
in New-England, in which the subject of education is treated 
in a manner well adapted to the use of teachers of the higher 
grade. They enjoy a considerable circulation in this state ; 

(9) Sec note 9. 
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but not enough to make a very decided impression on the 
public mind. Nor can they, in the nature of things, be so 
well adapted to our system and state of society, as if published 
in this state and conducted with special reference to our local 
institutions. 

We have also several publications intended for the use of 
children and youth ; but as none of them are in general use in 
the common schools, the introduction of newspapers has been 
frequently recommended ; and there can be no doubt that 
these repositories of intelligence' and instruction, if properly 
conducted, might be read with great advantage by*the senior 
pupils in our primary institutions. In addition to articles of 
intelligence, their miscellaneous character renders them pecu- 
liary interesting and' attractfve. Of the 211 newspapers pub- 
lished in this state, there are many which not only fulfill the 
duty of disseminating early and correct information in regard 
to passing events ; but which surpass in entertainment, even the 
best conducted magazines, and rival the most labored and valu- 
able periodicals, in the aid they render to the cause of science. 
But as no one of them is particularly intended for the use of 
schools, it is no disparagement of their conductors, to say, (what 
I am sure no one will deny) that there is no newspaper now 
published in this state, well adapted to that use. Most of them 
are connected with the political distinctions which from time 
to time exist among our people ; neutrality in this respect be- 
ing rarely professed, and still more rarely observed. A few 
are strictly of a religious character ; but these again are gen- 
erally devoted to the inculcation or defence of particular modes 
of faith. It is obvious that no newspaper devoted to the in- 
terest of any particular sect in politics or religion, could be 
brought into general use in the common schools; still more 
so, that no attempt of that sort should be countenanced for a 
moment. Besides, most of the newspapers are more or less 
filled with advertisements ; and they frequently contain arti- 
cles, even of intelligence, which are unfit for the perusal of 
youth. The same objections apply, though not to so great an 
extent, to any attempt to make use of ordinary newspapers 
with a view to the general improvement of education. 

The several objects designated, can therefore only be at- 

25 
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taine^, by establishing a journal of instruction, wisely ad^ted 
to the ends proposed, and by placing its management under 
si;ch auspices a& will not only secure public confidence in, 
regard to the general ability with which it shall be conducted, 
but effectually preclude the operation of any political or secta- 
rian influence. Such a journal is hardly to be expected from 
individual enterprise ; and though a voluntary association 
ipight easily be formed which for a season would conduct it 
with success ; yet the want of a fixed and permanent body to 
whom it could be committed, would greatly diminish, and pro- 
bably soon,destroy, its usefulness. 

The central position of our society; the perpetuity of our 
charter ; the fact that the members of the legislature are ea> 
officiis members of the Institute, and the connexion with 
the public authorities which result therefrom ; our organiza- 
tion into separate departments; the varied sentiments of our 
members upon political and religious subjects, all combine to 
make the Albany Institute the proper body to undertake the 
publication of such a journal. I am persuaded that we could 
dp so with little inconvenience to ourselves, and with great 
^^}vantage to the public. And I therefore beg permission, to 
lay before you the outlines of a plan for the accomplishment 
of thi» object. I would respectfully propose, that the Insti- 
tute should publish a " Journal of Instruction," either semi- 
monthly or weekly, as may be deemed most expedient, to be 
delusively devoted to the improvement of the common schools. 
Convenient portions of each number to be appropriated, Ist^ 
to the useful arts and the physical sciences; 2d, to natural 
history, and 3d, to history and general literature, including a 
summary of scientific intelligence both foreign and domestic ; 
one of these portions to be assigned to the corresponding de-. 
partment of the Institute, and each to be filled with such ar- 
ticles, original and selected, as should be prepared by com- 
mittees to be appointed by the departments from time to time, 
as may be deemed most expedient. The labor of preparing 
the matter for the several portions of the paper, would not 
only be divided, but it could not be arduous; for independently 
of the useful WQrks constantly issuijag from the press, the re- 
views, and magazines, journals and newspapers published in 
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Europe and America would furnish from week to week such 
exhaustless stores of interesting and valuable information, that 
tiearly all the objects of the journal might be obtained by judi • 
cious selections. But as opportunities would be afforded for 
original articles, we should probably receive many from out 
members. Besides — we should have a journal for the early 
publication of our transactions ; and its existence and the duty 
of contributing to it, would stimulate the members of the In- 
stitute to greater diligence in the cultivation of science. 

I do not flatter myself that we could «o Conduct such a jout- 
lial, as to avoid all occasion for criticism, but I do believe that 
we could do it with less liability to just exception, and with 
greater prospects of usefulness, than any one individual, or any 
Other association. The interest we should all feel in securing 
and retaining the confidence of the people, and of their repre- 
sentatives — independently of other and higher motives — would 
excite us to diligent and permanent exertion. 

The inflitence of such a journal if introduced into general 
eitculation ; the evils it might prevent, and the good it might 
accomplish ; cannot be estimated by any human arithmetic. 
You are to consider that either directly or through their pa- 
tents and teachers, you might reach half a million of souls at a 
period when they ate most susceptible ; and that whilst yt)u 
Were making them acquainted with the improvements in the 
arts, and with the progress of knowledge, the movements of 
society, and the spirit and character of the age ; you might 
become the instruments of imbuing their young minds with 
virtuous sentiments, and training them up to usefulness and 
honor. 

It would be easy and delightful to dilate upon the benefits 
which might result firom these humble and unambitious la^ 
bors, and on the pleasures We should derite from their perform- 
ance ; but the occasion will not allow it. SuflScient however 
has been said, to present the subject to your consideration, and 
1 trust, to secure to it, an early and favorable decision. (10) 

4. Next to the promotion of general education, I consider 
the cultivation of a sound popular tastt^ and the encourage- 

(10) Se« Not« 10. 
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ment of native' talent^ as objects richly meriting the attention 
of the Institute. 

The severe studies to which scholars and professional men 
are required to addict themselves, have comparatively but lit- 
tle influence on the character and conduct of the great mass of 
the community. It is the every day reading, the works of 
amusement and instruction, the newspapers and other period- 
ical publications, which give tone and direction to the public 
sentiment. It was upon this principle remarked by a saga- 
cious observer, ^^ that if he couid write the ballads of a na- 
tiotij he cared not who wrote its laws.^^ This reference to a 
particular department of popular literature, was doubtless too 
strong ; but it may truly be said, that the laws and every other 
institution, take much of their complexion-— especially in free 
states — ^from those works which form the aliment of the read- 
ing public and which are selected in accordance with the pre- 
vailing literary taste. It requires, therefore, but little reflec- 
tion to perceive, that the cultivation among us, of a correct 
literary taste, is intimately connected with the growth of the 
nation in manly and virtuous sentiments, and of consequence, 
in prosperity and honor. So far then as we may be able to 
influence the public mind, let us endeavor to promote a taste 
for those kinds of composition which are best fitted to enlarge 
the understanding, to improve the afiections, and to quicken 
and call forth the nobler faculties of our nature. 

Efibrts of this sort are the more important, especially in re- 
ference to our youth, because there are many things in the 
present state of the world, unfavorable to the acquisition of 
sound knowledge and to the formation of a correct taste. 

A great part of the popular literature of the day, has no 
higher object than amusement ; and much of the first talent in 
this country, and the greater part of the eminent writers in 
Europe, are engaged in the composition of works of this na- 
ture. Many of these works are distinguished by splendid 
powers of description, just delineations of character, and great 
beauty of style. Many of them are unexceptionable on the 
score of morality, and not a few are professedly intended for 
the promotion of religion — ^yet nothing can be more certain, 
than that the constant perusal of these works — even of the 
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best — ^is calculated to weaken the understanding, and to pro- 
duce and to keep up an unnatural excitement, alike injurious 
to the mind and incompatible with the active duties and the 
dry realities of life. When to this we add, that newspapers 
and periodical publications are much more numerous and ac- 
cessible in this country than in any other part of the world, 
we may easily perceive how great is the danger, that we shall 
become a nation of light readers and superficial thinkers. 

But this is not the worst — for the last two or three years 
we have been inundated with foreign works of this class, the 
tone and execution of which are, in many cases, repugnant 
alike to morality and good taste. It would seem from the 
encouragement afforded to the booksellers engaged in this 
system of republication, that these productions meet the taste 
of our countrymen. I consider this one of the most fearful 
" signs of the times." What will the next generation know of 
the simplicity of Addison, the elegance of Goldsmith, or the 
vigorous thought and sound morality of Johnson — ^to say no< 
thing of Hooker, Taylor and Bacon, who have already become 
obsolete — if our booksellers continue to thrust upon us so 
many of the trashy productions of the London press ? And 
who can calculate the injury which may be done to the litera- 
ture, the morals and the welfare of the nation, by the indis- 
criminate perusal of such works ? 

There is the less reason for these pernicious importations, 
because we have a rapidly increasing literature of our own, 
which requires only to be cherished, to become honorable to 
the nation and useful to mankind. I can only glance at this 
topic, and the slight notice I can give to it, must be confined 
to the literature of our own state. 

In the early period of our colonial history, there was little 
room for literary exertion. The first colonists, and their de- 
scendants for several generations, were compelled to content 
themselves with the rudiments of learning. Occupied in re- 
ducing the desert to a habitable state ; in tilling the soil for 
their daily bread; or in repelling the attack of invading ene- 
mies; they had neither leisure nor inclination for literary 
pursuits. — ^You have already heard that until the foundation 
of Kings college, less than twenty years before the declaration 
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of independence, there were no seminaries widiin the colony, 
in which any other than a very indifikrent education conid be 
procured. The influence of that institution on the literary 
character of the state, was truly wonderful ; for though the 
whole number of students educated in the college prior to 
1775, was but one hundred, many of them attained to gteat 
distinction in thenr respectire professions and in public life. 
In reference to them and to their Alma Mater, the language 
of the Roman poet would scarcely be too strong — 

Felix prole virum 

Laeta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes caelicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes. 

Of the elder born of this Titanian progeny, I give you as a 
specimen — Robert R. Livingston, Gouverneur . Morris, and 
John Jay — each distinguished alike by his genius and erudi- 
tion, and all illustrious in the annals of their country, for their 
talents as writers, and their services as statesmen. (11) 

The revival of the college, and the establishment of other 
seminaries, after the revolution, increased the number of our 
writers; but until within the last fifteen years, though we had 
great names at home, especially in politics, theology and ju- 
risprudence, we had produced but few writers whose works 
had acquired any celebrity abroad. Within the short period 
I have named, a new era has commenced ; and New- York has 
given to her sister states and to the world, many writers of 
distinguished merit, who have illustrated and adorned va- 
rious departments of science, history, moral and political phi- 
losophy, polite letters and jurisprudence. (12) Two of them — 
Irving and Cooper — ^have received from the highest authori- 
ties in the old world, in reference not to one, but to several 
successive productions in the most difficult branches of litera- 
ture, the tribute of full if not of ungrudged admiration. From 
the hands of another — also a native of our state, and like 
them, nurtured in her bosom — Britain and Germany have re- 
ceived a text-book on the complicated science of medical ju- 
risprudence. If we should add to this list, several other living 
authors, who though born and educated in New-England have 

(11) See Note 11. (12) See Note 12. 
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long resided among us, we should include one of the most 
gifted female writers* and two of the first poets of the age»f 

But without plucking a leaf from the laureate brow of any 
sister state, we may still twine for New- York the garland of 
Poesy ; and though it be chiefly composed of wild flowers, 
they are flowers of amaranthine hue and undying fragrance. 
One of the sweetest has dropped, half- opened only, from a 
broken stem ; and yet it has reflected on the soil: which nour- 
ished it, a glory that has crossed the broad Atlantic. Whoev* 
er reads the London Quarterly Review, for November last, 
will there find the taste and feeling of the British public, doing 
homage, through a medium by which our country has often 
been assailed^ to the careless efiusions of an untutored girl, 
who never dreamed, in her wildest visions, that *Ae was to win 
such honor to her native state.f When I read this elegant and 
spontaneous tribute to the intrinsic loveliness of truth, simpli- 
city and virtue, I forgot every feeling of resentment I had har- 
bored towards the conductors of that review. I could only 
think of them as descendants, with us, from a common lineage 
— the lineage of Spencer and Sidney, of Shakspeare and of 
Milton — as brethren of the same family, speaking the same 
language, worshiping at the same altar, and cherishing the 
same emotions with ourselves. And when I remembered that 
the pages of that distinguished journal were to be read, not only 
by die millions for whose use it was primarily intended, but 
wherever the energy of Britain had planted her power or con- 
veyed her language, I could not but feel, how much the glory 
of a nation depended on its authors ; and this feeling swelled 
to an admiring estimate the superiority of letters, when I 
reflected that the "native wood-notes" warbled by this child 
of fancy, would probably do more, to make known and to 
immortalize, the village of her birth, than the splendid victo- 
ries achieved on its banks and waters ! 



* It is b.«lieT^d that the author of Redwood may justly be claimed as a retidciit 
of New-York. 

f Halleck and Bryant 

I Lucretiajtfwria Dwridwn, of Pfatttburjli. 
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5. I should fail in my duty and I doubt not do injustice to 
your feelings, not less than to my own, if I omitted to remark, 
that it is still more important, that we labor, so far as opportu- 
nities may permit, to disseminate the principles , and promote 
the practice^ of sound morality. In this respect, societies as 
well as individuals, have their character, and exert their in- 
fluence. Whether the influence to be exerted by this Insti- 
tute be extended and permanent, or narrow and ephemeral, 
let us see to it, that it may be an influence on the side of 
virtue and religion. 

I am the more anxious on this point, because attempts 
have recently been made to difiuse among our people, un- 
der the names of science and free inquiry^ a bold spirit of 
infidelity and atheism — a spirit, which if it gain currency 
among us, must ultimately prove fatal to our national char- 
acter and prosperity. I cannot think this assertion too 
strong; because all agree that morality is indispensible to 
public and private happiness, under any form of government, 
and above all in a republic ; and to me, nothing is plainer, 
than that the surest basis of sound morality is to be found in 
the religion of the Bible. 

More than this. I have no hesitation in saying, that in my 
humble judgment, the superiority of Europeans and their de- 
scendants, in the sciences of government and jurisprudence ; 
in the arts of social life ; and in the means of public and pri- 
vate happiness ; is mainly to be ascribed to the influence of 
Christianity. On this point it seems to me there is no room 
for doubt or cavil. We know from authentic history, what 
the state of Europe was, before the introduction of the Chris- 
tian faith : we can trace its subsequent progress; and we can 
see what it now is. On reviewing the progress of society in 
that quarter of the globe, we perceive that Christianity has 
banished from it the institutions of idolatry, and their absurd, 
licentious and inhuman rites — that she has wholly suppressed 
the shows of the gladiator, the exposition of infants, the capi- 
tal punishment of children by their parents, and the abandon- 
ment of parents by their children, the evils of polygamy and 
of unlimited freedom of divorce, and the curse of domestic 
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slavery — that she has elevated the female sex to their just 
rank in the scale of being — that she has greatly mitigated the 
horrors of war — that the practices of incest, assassination, 
poisoning and suicide, and those other nameless enormities, 
onco so prevalent among the most enlightened nations, have 
fallen into discredit and disuse — and that precisely in propor- 
tion to the prevalence of this religion, in its purity and power, 
has been the advancement of the nations to which we have re- 
ferred, in all the attributes of greatness. 

When we look at our own country we see still more clearly 
the beneficial influence of the Christian faith. It led to the 
foundation of most of our republics; it sustained the first col- 
onists in their hazards, sufferings and labors ; it has formed, 
with the most successful and thrifly of their descendants, the 
basis of their character and institutions ; and to a greater or 
less extent, it has continued to exert through every period of 
our history, and in every part of our confederacy, a life-giving 
and salutary influence. 

It is no answer to this to say that civilization and knowl- 
edge, philosophy and refinement, would have led to these re- 
sults ; for here again the testimony of history and experience 
is explicit and decisive. Whilst they inform us that ignorance 
is the mother of superstition and immorality^ they also assure 
us, that mental cultivation aflbrds no security against them* 
Look at the most poliished state of antiquity — at Athens— in 
the 'period of her greatest refinement. When her schools of 
philosophy were in their highest reputation— when she possess- 
ed poets and orators, whom it is the boast of the present age to 
admire and to imitate — ^when architecture had reached a per- 
fection which has never been surpassed — when her temples 
contained models in statuary and productions of the pencil, the 
very fragments of which have ravished the eyes and hearts of 
succeeding generations — when the institutions of Solon were 
administered by that illustrious tribunal, which has given to 
the hill of Mars a portion of its own sanctity and grandeur— 
when her populace listened with intelligent and discriminat- 
ing delight to the debates of her profoundest statesmen — when 
even the fish-women in her markets, could detect the slight- 
est violation of Attic purity — and you will find that even in 

26 
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this " her high and palmy state," her people were a prey to 
superstitions, which not only tolerated but sanctified, the n)Ost 
licentious and unnatural enormities. 

To those who may object, that this proof is drawn from a 
remote antiquity, and that the enlightened spirit of the present 
age would instinctively reject the licentious polytheism of an- 
cient Greece, I would reply, by pointing them to the most cuU 
tivated portions of the heathen world, at the present hour, as, 
proofs that human nature is still the same, and that supersti- 
tions equally unreasonable and mischievous, are yet cherisjied 
among men. If to this, it be said, that the reference to these 
nations is also unjust, because though they possess many of the 
arts in greater perfection than ourselves, they are yet far be- 
hind us, in science and philosophy — the answer is at hand. 
The fact suggested does undoubtedly exist — 'tis indeed true, 
that whilst the lights of intelligence and virtue are spread 
abroad wherever the rays of Christianity have fallen, we find 
elsewhere, nought but clouds and darkness overshadowing the 
land. But the existence of this state of things may properly 
be relied on, as decisive proof of the usefulness and superior- 
ity of the Christian faith ; and how is the argument that re- 
sults from it, to be overcome or resisted? The diversity to 
which I have alluded in the present condition of mankind, 
may fairly be ascribed to diversity in religious faith as its ulti- 
mate cause ; for such is the nature of Christianity, that wher- 
ever her doctrines are known and revered, she cannot but pro- 
duce the most beneficent results. By inculcating purity of 
of heart, and holding up a lofty standard of morals, she inj- 
provesthe manners; elevates the moral sense; gives a proper 
direction to those propensities of our nature, which would oth- 
erwise become the fruitful sources of disorder and misery; and 
erects barriers against many crimes, which the sanctions of 
human laws would be unable to restrain. By her peculiar 
doctrines of charity and meekness she tempers with moderation 
the penal code of individual states ; whilst her enlarged be- 
nevolence and universal philanthropy, diffuse into the law and 
through the intercourse of nations, the principles of hunjanity 
and justice. 

Great efforts have been made by the self-styled friends of 
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science and free inquiry^ to excite among the most numerous 
class of our community, a general contempt of all religion, 
and especially of that in which they have been bred. Yet if 
there be any class of society, more indebted than all others, to 
Christianity, it is the laboring and poorer class. Teaching 
that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed with 
the same unalienable capacities of virtue, improvement and 
immortality ; Christianity comes with special blessings to the 
poor. It was a distinctive character of her doctrines, that 
they communicated " glad tidings to the poor" — a principle 
unknown to the ancient philosophy, and a fact before unheard 
of in the history of mankind. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, she opens to the most humble, the field of competition ; 
stimulates him to exertion ; and sustains him with the assur- 
ance that he is, equally with others, the object of divine re- 
gard. If, after all, he fail, as he often will, of obtaining the 
good things of this life, she indemnifies him for the want of 
worldly possessions and enjoyments, by inviting him to plea- 
sures, intellectual and sublime, and by setting before him 
rewards, glorious and enduring. Christianity has not only 
enabled the poor to claim, with a divine warrant, their equal 
rights among men ; but she has taught the rich that the best 
return they can make to Providence for its bounty, is to imi- 
tate Him who " went about doing good." Hence the numer- 
ous institutions for the relief and instruction of the poor, the 
asylums, and almshouses, and hospitals, the infant, Sunday, 
and free schools, which belong to Christian nations, and 
which more than any thing else, distinguish them from the 
rest of mankind. The same spirit of equality and benevolence 
pervades the jurisprudence of Christian nations. Wealth is 
not exempted from the restraints of law, nor can the poor be 
trampled upon with impunity. In a word, the protection of 
private rights, the enjoyment of civil liberty, and the even 
handed distribution of justice, if they do not necessarily de- 
pend on the possession of Christian knowledge, are yet to be 
found in perfection and extent, in precise proportion to the 
diffusion of such knowledge. 

If the truth of any system of religious faith, is to be tested 
by its effects on the happiness of society and of individuals, 
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(and this undoubtedly is one legitimate source of evidence) 
then it must be admitted by every candid and impartial en- 
quirer, that if there be any such system now known among men, 
which deserves to be received as true, Christianity must be 
the one, and the only one. At all events, until it can be 
shown by conclusive arguments to be an imposture, it is not 
only contrary to sound philosophy, but inconsistent with a just 
regard to the happiness of mankind, to reject a religion pro- 
ductive of so many and such extensive advantages. 

If however it can be shown by fair reasoning from estab- 
lished facts, that this beneficent religion, notwithstanding all 
it has done to meliorate the condition of mankind, is yet 
founded on falsehood and imposture, then, whatever may be 
the consequences, it ought to be abandoned. This is 
the dictate not only of unsophisticated reason, but of the 
highest philosophy ; for no temporary advantages, however 
extensive or diversified, can justify or even excuse the main- 
tenance of a system erected on those foundations. This is 
the spirit of Christianity herself. She asks our assent, not 
merely because she inculcates precepts well adapted to pro- 
mote virtue and happiness ; but because the authenticity of 
her records, and the veracity of their statements, are estab- 
lished by indubitable evidence, and involve in their truth, 
that of the revelation they contain — ^because her doctrines 
though not discoverable by human reason, are not repugnant 
to, but consentaneous with it — and above all, because she 
meets the necessities of our nature, and supplies what Socra- 
tes wanted — something to sustain, and elevate, and purify, 
the divine, though imperfect and erring, principle within. 
She calls upon the sons of men ; but it is one of the most 
glorious proofs of her divinity, that she calls them to enquire, 
examine, and reflect; " to prove'' — ^to test — " all things" — ^to 
try them as metals in a furnace — and " to hold fast that which 
is good," and that alone. 

But 'tis time I should conclude ; and what direction can 
more fitly be proposed to you, in reference to the commence- 
ment as well as the continuance of your labors, than the di- 
vine maxim, 

TleLVTOL ooxI|Xfit^f« : ro xctXov xar^ere ; 
" Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good ?" 
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May "good" then — the universal good — the to kalon of 
the ancient philosophy (the ineffable Idea of all that is sublime 
and beautiful in Truth and Virtue) blended with the higher and 
greater " good'' of Christian ethics, be the end and aim, the 
object and the issue, of all our enquiries and exertions. And 
from all our studies and pursuits — from the forms of inani* 
mate creation — from the endless varieties of living things — 
from consciousness, and reason, and the inmost recesses of the 
soul — from all physical, and mental, and moral science — ^may 
we hear the voice of truth — a voice to lead us to the glory of 
goodness and the immortality of the blest ! 
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NOTE 1. 



Id connexion with the publication of the potthnmoas woric of Mr. Smith, the Netr- 
York Historical Societj have also republished the orig;inal volume " with the an* 
thor's last alteratioas and additions, from the original manuscript.'* These altera- 
tions and additions, as well as the supplementary volume, were obtained bj the 
society from the Hon. William Smith, of Canada, a son of the historian. The 
whole work, as now published, is comprised in two volumes, (he g^ofntiphical sum- 
mary being subjoined as an Appendix to the first. A biography of Mr. Smith, ftir- 
ni»hed aUo by his son, is prefixed to that volume. 

The alterations in the original volume consist of several additional notes, and of 
about fifteen pHg«>8 of new matter introduced in as many different places, in the text 
and notes. These additions, thou<;h in qo. instance particularly important, are gen- 
erally interesting and valuable. The note in page 2, relative to the time of the dis- 
covery of this terptory by Henry Hudson, as enlarged in the late edition, contains 
a singular fact which I have thought it might not be uninteresting to present in this 
place. It seems that in the spring of 1775, the marks of a hatchet were found on 
the body of a tree in this county, under such circumstances^ as to give some ground 
for the belief that they had been made in 1590, seventeen years before Hudson*! 
first voyage. Ihe fact occurred under the observation of Mr. Robert Yates, [then 
a practical surveyor, but afterwards chief justice of this state] and was by him com- 
municated to Mr. Smithy in the following letter : 

»'Sir, 

In the course of the survey of the patent granted in the year 1672, to 
Van Hendrichy Van Baale, in the county of Albany, as claimed by the proprietors 
thereof, the surveyors were particularly directed by the arbitrators appointed for 
the determination of its contested boundaries, to bore the marked trees standing on 
and at some distance from the lines. In consequence of it a number of trees were 
bored. Several, whereof, appeared to be cut or marked, whose respective ages, 
upon ascertaining the streaks grown over such marks, counted from 110 to 140 
years. But what more particularly strikes my attention, and to which I can find no 
satisfactory solution ;s, that at the distance of about one mile south-west from a hill 
called Kych-Uyt, in a pine wilderness, remote from any settlement, one of the axe- 
men, for the sake of keeping him in employ, was ordered, on the seventh of March, 
1775, to cut a pitch p'me tree of about two feet diameter, whereon was little if any 
appearance of a mark — about six inches in the tree, a cut or mark was discovered, 
and the block taken out. In splitting with the grain it opened to our view several 
cuts of an axe, or other sharp iron tool, the dents whereof appeared, as fresh and 
new as if the mark had been made within a year. In counting of the rings or streaks 
grown over these marks, it amounted to one hundred and eighty -five, so that the cut 
was made in the year 1590, at least 17 years before Hudson*8 discovery of this coun- 
try. It is well known, that the natives had no iron tools before their acquaintance 
and intercourse with the Europeans, and it is this circumstance that involves me in 
the difficulty of accounting for its mark at that early peirod. Proof of the number 
of streaks grown over marks, has often in our courts, been allowed to ascertain 
its age. I have, therefore, been at some pains to discover its certainty, and can, 
from my own experience, declare that it amounts to demonstration. Among the va- 
riety of instances, the two following are the most remarkable : — In the year 1762, 1 
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WM present when a nu.nber of trees were marked on the turrey of the township of 
Kiaderhoolc In the year 1772, I re«surveyed these lines, and ordered several of 
those marks to be opened, and thereupon found (hat all those trees, thoug^h of difler* 
eiit kinds, invariably counted (en streaks above the marks. I had also been em- 
pk>yed in 1768 to re-survey the bounds of a patent-which appeared by the depu(y 
•urv«yor*s re(urn (o have been orig^iiially laid out for the patentee in the year 1738. 
To satisfy myself as to the certuin(y of the trees which were shewn me as marked on 
his survey, i hored a beech tree, whereon the initial letters of his name appeared 
standing <« the corner of one of the sides, and found that the streaks above it count- 
ed exoctJy thirty. I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

ROBERT YATES." 
New-York, May 3, 1775. 

Mr, Smith states, that the block was brought to the city of New-York and shown - 
to him, and that he informed the discoverer of the curiosity, that the Indians might 
liave gotten the instiuraent from Canada, which was visited in 1536, 1540, and 1542 ; 
*or from the English who entered Albemarle Sound in 1532, and in 1535 established 
« colony at Roanoke, the members of which expanded themselves southivard and 
northward, and had dealings with the Indians above one hundred and thirty miles 
oorth-wcH^ into their country, &C.&C.. It seems to have been taken for granted by the 
gentlemen who examined these marks, that they were certainly made by an iron 
tool ; a point as to which, the readers of Mr. Smith, at the present day, will proba- 
bly be incredulous. But whatever may be thouj^ht of the inferences attempted to 
be drawn from the discovery of the marks, the particulars stated by Mr. Yates, as 
to the regular growth of the pine and the probable age of the tree in question (for 
if it had acquired but one fourth of its diameter in 185 years it would seem to have 
been over 740 years old) are curious, and worthy the at(ention of naturalists. 

It ii to be hoped that the alterations and additions contained in the recent edition 
of Mr. Smith's history, will be followed in every future republication. I am sorry 
to be obliged to point out one important defect in this edition— the preface and ded- 
ication prefixed by Mr. Smith to his original work have been omitted. The con- 
sequence is, that the dates of the publication and composition of the original work, 
which were fixed by the^ papers, do not appear. The preface contained also some 
valuable observaticus on the state and prospects of the colony. 

It has occurred to me, that i^ might be interesting to those who have not met with 
the biographical sketch prefixed to the publication of the Historical Society, to ab- 
stract from it some of the leading particulars in the life of Mr. Smith. 

William Smith, the historian of the province of New- York, was born in the city 
of New- York, on the 25lhof June, 1728. His father was one of the most eminent 
lawyers in the province; became a member of the council, and afterwards a judge 
of the supreme court. The son was educated at Yale college, and bred (o the pro- 
fession of the law, which he pursued for many years with great success in the city of 
New-York. He is said to have been an eloquent speaker, and to have possessed 
much professional learning, to which he added an extensive and scientific acquaint- 
ance with theology and medicine, and much general knowledge. He was appoint- 
ed a member of the colonial council in 1769, and during the controversies which fol- 
lowed the passing of the stamp act, took an active part in favor of the mother coun- 
try. Anxious, however, to remove the subjects of complaint then existing, as well 
as to prevent the dismemberment of the British empire in America, he drew up a 
plan of union for the colonies, which was submitted (o the minister, Mr. Grenvillc \ 
but though approved by him, it was not brought forward in parliament. 

Upon the commencement of hostilities, Mr. Smith repaired from the city of New- 
York to his country seat at Haverstraw, where he remained until the 3d of June, 
,1777. On that day he was brought before the committee of safety, at Kingston, 
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aud on being; asked whether he considered himself a subject of the independent 
states of America, replied, " that be did not conceive himself discharged from his 
oath of allegiance to the British crown ;** upon which he was confined for a time 
in the manor of Livingston, and afterwards sent into New- York, where he remain- 
ed until its evacuation by the British in 1783. He then went to England, where he 
resided until 1786, when he removed to Canada, being appointed chief justice of 
that province, an office which he held until his death, which took place on the 3d 
of December, 1793. Whilst he held this office (says his biographer) " he managed 
the court and all its proceedings with singular justice. It was observed by the 
whole country how much he raised its reputation ; and those who held places and 
offices in it, all declared, not only the impartiality of his judgments, but his gener- 
osity, his vast diligence, and his great exactness in trials. It was customary be- 
fore his time, that all prisoners should be brought into court in the custody of a par- 
ty of soldiers : he disapproved of this, and established for the first time, the ap- 
pointment of constables, which has been continued ever since.** The character of 
Judge Smith, both as a public man and in private life, was eminently pure. By 
his wife, Janet Livingston, the daughter of James Livingston, Esq. of New* York, 
he had eleven children ; several of whom survived him. Hi^ descendants, who are 
numerous and highly respectable, are established partly in the Canadas and part- 
ly in Great Britain. 

NOTE 2, 

The first hundred pages of Mr. Moul ton's work are devoted to a discussion of the 
question, '* By tchat means was America first peopled V* Then comes the enquiry, 
** whether America was known to Europe before ColumJbus ?*' after which we are 
brought to a topic, with a branch of which the work might properly have been com- 
menced — ** What Europeans first explored the North American eoastSf and dis- 
covered them and the harbors of New-York ?" but then nearly an hundred pa- 
ges are expended before we meet the name of Henry Hudson. The information on 
these extrinsic points, contained in the work of Mr. Moulton, though but little con- 
nected with the history of New-York, is valuable in itself, and does credit to his 
diligence. 

I have noticed in the text, the laborious and useful investigations of Mr. Moulton, 
in respect to the early history of the colony of New-Netherlands. A single point 
of prominent importance may be mentioned in this place. Smith mentions the ar- 
rival of Governor Van Twiller in 1629, and speaks of hire as the first governor of 
the colony, though he soon after mentions that in the Dutch records of 1638, there 
is a letter from Governor Kieft (the successor of Van Twiller) dated May 6, 1638, 
to Peter Minuit, then governor of New-Sweden, in which the former speaks to the 
latter " of his administration in New-Netherlands" ; from which Mr. Smith infers, 
that Minuit probably preceded Van Twiller in the chief command. Eveiy subsequent 
writer except Mr. Moulton, has repeated this suggestion, without making any eflbrt to 
ascertain whether Minuit in fact preceded Van Twiller, or not ; and all the lists of 
our governors and chief magistrates that I have seen, commence with the name of 
Van Twiller as the first governor, and with the date of 1629 as the epoch at which 
the government. began. But Mr. Moulton has proved, that although Van Twiller 
visited the New- Netherlands in 1629, and acted for a season as director-general or 
governor, yet that Minuit actually preceded him in the charge of the colony, he 
having arrived in 1624, and being in fact the first of the Dutch govemoi's. We find 
in Mr. Moulton'a work, a clear and connected account of Minuit*s administration 
from 1624 to 1629 : in the latter year Van Twiller arrived, and acted as chief ma- 
gistrate for a few months, but Minuit was not superseded. On* the contrary it ap- 
pears that Van Twiller soon returned to Holland, leaving Minuit in command, whq 
was not recalled until after 1630 ; and that Van Twiller'i second arrival, with con- 
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firmed authority, did not occur until the spring of 1633. During the interim, be- 
tween the departure of Minuit and the last arrival of Van Twiileri the council at 
Manhattan executed the powers of goyemment. [Moulton, part 2. chapters 4 and 
6, and general note, p. 427.] In the table subjoined to the next note I hare intro- 
duced these corrections. 

NOTE 3. 

Since writing the passage in the text, referring to the errors contained in Mr 
Macauley*8 list of governors, I have met with a very striking illustration of the ten- 
dency of such mistakes to creep into other publications, until at length, by their 
frequent repetition, the truth of the simplest facts is perverted or put in doubt — 
Several of the errors referred to, have been adopted in the American annual re- 
gister, for 1828 and 1829, and in Williams* annual register of New- York for 1830. 
Neither of these valuable publications repeats all the errors of Mr. Macauley, but 
it is evident the lists contained in them must have been chiefly copied from his book, 
because in each of them the death of Governor Clinton is stated to have occurred 
on the nititk of February, 1828, and each of them includes others of his mistakes. 

To prevent — so far as this publication may contribute to that end — the repetition 
of these erroneous statements, I have prepared, with great care, a list of the several 
governors and other chief magistrates of the colony of New-Netherlands, and ol 
the colony and state of New- York, which I trust will be found correct. The dates 
(which refer to the period during which the persons named actually administered 
the government,) have been derived from Moulton, Smith, the joomals of the co- 
lonial assembly, and documents in the secretary's office. 

DUTCH GOVERNORS. 

Peter Mikuit, from 1624 to 1630, and perhaps after that year, with the exception 
of a short time during the year 1029, when Wouter Van Twiller acted as 
chief magistrate. After Minuit*s departure, the council at Manhattan a(^ 
ministered the government ufatil the spring of 1633, when Van Twiller return- 
ed with confirmed authority. 

Wouter Van Twiller, from 1633 to 1638. 

William Kieft, from 1638 to May 27th, 1647. 

Peter Stuyvesant, from May 27th, 1647, to August 27th, 1664, when the city el 
New- Amsterdam was surrendered to the English. 

Anthony Colve, from August 12th, 1673, to October 31st, 1674. 

ENGLISH GOVERNORS. 

Richard Nicolls, from August 27th, 1664, to May, 1667. 

Francis Lovelace, from May, 1667, to July 30th, 1673, when the fort and citj 
were surrendered to the Dutch, after which Anthony Colve acted as govern- 
or, until October 31st, 1674. 

Sir Edmond Andross, from October 31st, 1674, to the beginning of 1681. 

Anthony Brockholst, president of the council, from 1681 to August 27th, 1683: 

Thomas Dongan, from August 27th, 1683, to the beginning of the year 1689. 

Francis Nicholson, lieutenant governor for a short time in 1689, after governor 
Dongan, and until Leisler assumed the government. 

Jacob Leisler assumed the title of lieutenant governor and administered the go- 
vernment, under that title, from the beginning of 1689 to March 19th, 1691. 
[Leisler was executed for high treason, but the attainder was afterwards re- 
versed by the British parliament.] 

Henry Sloughter, from March 19th, 1691, to July 23d, 1691. 

Richard Ingolsby, president of the council, from July 26lh, 1691, to August 29th^ 
1^92. Joseph Dudley was president of the council, but he being absent, th» 
council committed the chief command to Ingolsby, and though Dudley goon 
returned, he acquiesced in this arrangement. 

BENJAMiff Fletcher, from August 29th, 1692, to August 2d, 1698. 
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Richard Earl op Bbllamont, from August 2d, 1698, to March 5th, 1701. After 
the death of the Earl of Bellamont, William Smith, as oldest member of the 
council, claimed a right to act as president, but the council and the assem- 
bly decided that the goyemment was vested in a majority of the council, by 
whom it was administered until May 19th, 1701. 

John Nanfan, lieutenant governor, from May 19th, 1701, to May 3d, 1702. 

Edward Lord Cornbury, from May 3d, 1702, to December 18lh, 1708. 

John Lord Lovelace, from December 18th, 1708, to May 5th, 1709. 

Richard Ingolsbt, from May 5th, 1709, to April 10th, 1710. 

Gerardus Bee]Cma%, president, &c. from April 10th, 1710, to June 14th, 1711i 

Robert Hunter, from June 14th, 1711, to July 3l8t, 1719. 

Peter Schuyler, president, Ac. from July 3l8t, 1719, to September 17th, 1720. 

William Burnet, from September 17th, 1720, to April 15th, 1728. 

John Montgomerie, from April 15th, 1728, to July 1st, 1731. 

Rip Van Dam, president, &c. from July 1st, 1731, to August 1st, 1732. 

Willlam Cosby, from August 1st, 1732, to March 10th, 1736. 

George Clarke, president, &c. from March 10th, 1736, to October 30th, 1736, 
when his commission as lieutenant governor was published, after which he 
administered the government in that capacity until September ^d, 1743. 

George Clinton, from September 22d, 1743, to October 10th, 1753. 

Sir Danyers OsBOnk, from October 10th, 4753, to October 12th, 1753, when he 
committed suicide. 

James De Lance y, lieutenant governor, from October 13th, 1753, to Sept. 3d, 1755. 

Sir Charles Hardy, from September 3d, 1755, to July 3d, 1757. 

James De Lancey, lieutenant governor, from July 3d, 1757, to July 30th, 1759. 

Cadwallader Colden, president, &c. from July 30th, 1759, to August, 1761, af- 
terwards lieutenant governor to October 26th, 1761. 

Robert Monkton, from October 26th, 1761, to November 15th, 1761. 

Cadwallader CoLDEN, lieutenant governor, from November 15th, 1761, to June 
12th, 1762. 

Robert Monkton, from June 12th, 1762, until about the middle of 1763. 

Cadwallader Colden, lieutenant governor, from 1763, io Nov. 13th, 1765. 

Sir Henry Moore, from November 13th, 1765, to September 1769. 

Cadwallader Colden, lieutenant governor, from Sept. 1769, to October 1770. 

John Earl of Dunmore, from October 1770, to July 1771. 

William Tryon, from July 1771, to April 1774. 

Cadwallader Colden, lieutenant governor, from April 1774, to June 1775. 

[From May 1775, until the adoption of the constitution, the state government was 
administered by committees of safety and the provinciail congress.] 

GOVERNORS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

George Clinton, from July 1777, to July 1st, 1795. 

John Jay, from July 1st, 1795, to July 1st, 1801. 

George Clinton, from July 1st, 1801, to July 1st, 1804. 

Morgan Lewis, from July 1st, 1804, to July 1st, 1807. 

Daniel D. Tompkins, from July 1st, f807, to February 24th, 1817. 

John Tayler, lieutenant governor, from February 24th, 1817, to July Ist, 1817. 

De Witt Clinton, from July Ist, 1817, lo January Ist, 1823. 

Joseph C. Yates, from January 1st, 1823, lo January Ist, 1825. 

De Witt Clinton, from January 1st, 1825, to February 1 1th, 1828. 

Nathaniel Pitcher, lieutenant governor, from February 11th, 1828, to January 

1st, 1829. 
Martin Van Buren, from January 1st, 1829, to March 12th, 1829. 
Enos T. Throop, lieutenant governor, from March 12th, 1829. 
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JJOTE to page 168. 
[The following note should have been referred to in p. 168.] 

Ill reference to the uiefulnesf of the potatoes I am happy to find, that the opinion 
expressed in the discourse, is full/ supported by that of Sir Humphret Dayt. Im 
his last and roost interesting work (Consolations in Travel) that distinguished phi- 
losopher speaks of the potatoe as *^ perhaps the greatest benefit that the old has de- 
rived from the new world," and remarks that it is spreading over Europe, and will 
continue to nourish an extensive population when the name of the race by whom it 
was first cultivated in South America is forgotten." 

I cannot omit stating in this connexion, that the Albany market during the present 
year, has exhibited great improvement in the quality of this vegetable and of other 
productions — a result to which the spirited exertions of the Albany Horticultural 
Society have not a little contributed. 

NOTE 4. 

Having been informed that the question was debated among gome of my fair audi- 
tors whether I had enumerated the ** making of shoes** among the operations of the 
steam engine, and that the performance of so complicated an operation by machine- 
ry was somewhat doubted, I subjoin an extract from Cuvier's reflections on the 
progress of the sciences, and on their relations with society, [read before the Roy- 
al Institute of France, on the 24th of April, 1816, and to be found in the American 
register for 1817, vol. 1, p. 309J a short account of the manner in which this result is 
produced. " The operation is performed in three strokes. A cylinder furnished with 
nippers cuts out the solo and fixes it to the upper leather ; another cylinder makes 
the holes into which a third drives the small nails already prepared, which it rivets 
immediately and the shoe is made.** The honer of inventing this machine belongs, 
I believe, to an American, Mr. D. M. Randolph. He obtained a patent in 1809, 
for a similar machine (though not to be operated by steam) which having been im- 
proved by Mr. Brunei, an Englishman, has been introduced into successful use at 
Battersea. A full account of the original invention and of the improvement, may 
be found in Tegg's London encyclopaedia, article shoes* 

NOTE 5. 

The following statement of the grants made by the state government for the en. 
couragement of literature and science, has been compiled by the writer from offi- 
cial documents, and though necessarily incomplete, yet so far as it extends, it is 
believed to be correct. 

Grants to Columbia College. — 
In 1792, for a new wing to the college ; library ; chemical appara- 
tus, &c. ....... f 19,750 00 

From 1792 to 1799, for the support of additional professors, $1875 per 
annum, ........ 13,125 00 

Lands at Lake George, ...... 2,500 00 

Lands at Crown Point and Ticonderoga, estimated in 1814, at . 6,000 OO 

Profit on 400 shares in Merchants' bank, which the college was au- 
thorised by law to subscribe, estimated in 1814, at . . 4,000 00 
In 1814, botanic garden (purchased by the state of Dr. Hosack, for 

|70,000,) estimated in 1819, to be worth .... 30,000 00 

Allowance of $500 per annum to support a professorship of anatomy, 
from 1797 until 1810, when it was transferred to the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, ...... 7,000 00 

Grant made by the act of the 10th of February, 1819, . . 10,000 00 

|92,375 00 
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Oranta to Union College. [Incorporated in 1795] — 

In 1795, 

In 1796, 

In 1797, ^750 annually for 2 years, ..... 

In 1800, 

Also 10 lots in the militp.ry townships, of 550 acres each, which appear, 

by the report of the trustees, to hare been sold for . 
In 1802, one half of the garrison lands granted by the Regents of the 

University, 1449 acres, which produced probably . • 

By an act of 1805, raised by four successive lotteries, 
By act of 1814, |^,000, with interest, to be raised by lotteries, the 

whole of which will not probably be realized until the end of the 

year 1835, ....... 



$ 3,750 00 

10,000 00 

1,500 00 

10,000 00 

23,985 46 

3,000 00 
80,000 00 



200,000 00 



|332,135 46 



Grants to Hamilton College. [Incorporated in 1812] — 

In 1812, mortgages were transferred to this college, to the amount of f 50,000 OO 
In 1814, |40,000, with inteiest, to be raised by lotteries, the whole of 

which will nor probably be received until the end of the year 1835, 40,000 00 

190,000 00 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of the city of New-York. 
[Incorporated in 1807] — 
By act of 1808, amount raised, and to be raised, by lotteries, estimated 



by the comptroller in 1819, at 
From 1810 to 1829, |500 per annum, 19 years, 



$62,600 00 
9,500 00 

|71,100 00 



College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District. 
[Incorporated in 1812] — 

In 1812, mortgages were transferred to this institution to the amount of |10,000 00 
Befoi'e granted to the Fairfield Academy, for a chemical and anatom- 

ical school, 5,000 00 

In 1^20, f 1000 annually for five years, .... 5,000 00 

120,000 00 

Moneys distributed among the several academies, by the Regents of 
the University, from the literature fund — 

From 1790 to 1825, in the aggregate (including the 
tributed in 1790, in part to Columbia ColL 



1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1839, 



Grants to academies, made directly by the legislature— 



gc») 



um of|1875dis- 






|75.ei4 34 




5,500 00 




6,000 00 




6,000 00 




7,080 61 




9,993 88 




10,000 00 



#120,188 83 



In 1800, one lot, . 550 acres 

In 1806, . . 275 acres 

In 1813, one lot, . 550 acres 

In 1813, one lot, . 550 acres 

In 1813, one lot 550 acres 

In 1813, one lot, . 550 acres 

In 1814, one lol, . 550 acres 

St, Lawrence Academy. In 1816, one lot, . 600 acres 

Delhi Academy. In 1816, . 

Lowvilk Academy. In 1818, one lot, 640 acres 
Montgomery Academy. In 1819, certain quit rents, 
Iiq«idat«d afterwards at ..... 



To Oxford Academy. 
Cayuga Academy. 

Pompey Academy. 
CoHland Academy. 
Seneca Academy. 
Onondaga Academy. 



|6,oeooo 



1,418 82 
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In 1824, .... 


3»000 00 


In 1824, .... 


1,000 00 


In 1825, a lot of land, for which, 






2,000 00 


In 1825, |350 annually for 5 years, 


1,750 00 


In 1825, a lot of land, say 500 acres. 




In 1825, .... 


2,500 00 


lite of their building. 




In 1825, half a lot of land, 350 acres. 




In 1826, .... 


1,600 00 


In 1826, rents of ferry lot and 




In 1828, .... 


2,000 00 


Acres 5,565 


1 27,268 82 
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Washington Academy. In 1819, to rebuild the academy, &c. 3,000 00 
Albany Female Academy. In 1822, .... 1,000 Oo 

Middlebury Academy. In 1823, .... 1,000 00 

Mount Pleasant Academy. In 1824, a mortage for |1000 and inter% 1,000 00 
Lowville Academy. 
Red Hook Academy. 
Auburn Academy. 

in 1827, the state paid 
Fredonia Academy. 
Onondaga Academy. 
St. Lawrence Academy. 

Also a lot of land for th< 
Ithaca Academy. 
Johnstown Academy. 
Lewiston Academy. 

ferry for ten years. 
Franklin Academy. 



In the above list, the contents of the several lots have, in most cases, been^given 
conjecturally, but according to the general average of lots in the military tract in 
which most of them are situated. Their average value may probably be set down 
at 4 dollars per acre. 

Miscellaneous appropriations in aid of literature, science and the arts-^ 
Botanic garden in New- York, purchased in 1810 for 70,000 dollars, transferred in 

1814, to Columbia College, as above, |40,000 not included above, |40,000 00 
fiistoricai Society in the city of New-York, raised by lotteries, 12,000 

Granted in 1827, 5,000 

17,000 00 

To the State Society for the promotion of Agriculture, and for bounties 

on wolves, cloths, &c. &c. . . . . . 21,609 48 

To the several Agricultural Societies under the acts of 1819 and 1820, 

including expenses of publications by the Board of Agriculture, 

&C.&C 43,424 43 

State Library, including salary of librarian, and contingent expenses 

since 1818, . 17,808 95 

In 1827, to aid D. H. Burr, in preparing a map and atlas of this 

state, . . . . . . . 5,000 

In 1829, for same purpose, .... 3,000 

8,000 00 

For this sum, a certain number of copies of the map and atlas 
were to be furnished by Mr. Burr for the use of the state. 

5147,842 86 

SUMMARY. 

GranU to Columbia College, 92,375 00 

" Union College, (without including the interest, which is to be 

raised as well as principal,) . • . 332,135 4^ 

«< Hamilton College, without interest, &c. . . 90,000 00 

«« the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of N. York, 71,100 00 
«« the " *• " W. District, 20,000 00 

Moneys distributed by the Regents of the University, . . 120,188 83 

Grants to academies by the legislature — money, . . 27,268 82 

5,565 acres of land, estimated at 4 dollars per acre, . ^,260 00 

Miscellaneous appropriations, . . . • 147,842 86 

Total, 5923,170 97 
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NOTE 6. 

The amount of moneys distributed to the academies, from the kicome of the /t/e- 
raturefundf has already been stated in the preceding note. The following parti- 
cularsi exhibiting the present state of that fund, are taken from the last annual re- 
port of the comptroller. 

Literature fund of the state of New-York, January 1830. 
Bonds for lands sold, ... . . . 

Do. for loans of the capital, .... 

Money in the treasury, being balance of receipts from the capital, 



Under the care of the comptroller. 

In the hands of the regents. 
Bank and insurance company stock, 
Loans made to individuals, 
Six per cent stock, .... 
Fire per cent stock, .... 



|136,851 81 
6,600 00 
9,766 54 

1153,216 3S 

22,212 00 

19,072 50 

8,743 00 

62,757 01 

|256,0(» 86 
Some changes have been made in the nature of the investments since January, 
1830, but the result has not been varied. 

Prior to 1827, the distribution of the moneys arising from the literature fund, 
was submitted to the discretion of the Regents; but the act of April 1827, which 
augmented that fund, provided; that the income of the whole fund should be distri- 
buted among the several institutions ** in proportion to the number of pupils instruct- 
ed in each academy or seminary, for six months during the preceding year, who 
should have pursued classical studies, or the higher branches of English education, 
or both,*^ — and also, that no pupil should be deemed to have pursued classical stu- 
dies, unless he had advanced as far at least as to have read the first book of the Eneid 
of Virgil in Latin, nor to have pursued the higher branches of English education, 
unless he had advanced beyond such knowledge of arithmetic (including vulgar and 
decimal fractions) and such proficiency in English grammar and geography, as are 
usually taught in common schools. The power of the regents to prescribe other 
conditions, was also recognized in this act. But during the revision of the laws, the 
legislature altered the provision just quoted from the act of 1827, and directed in 
lieu thereof, that the whole income of the literature fund should be annually di- 
vided by the regents, into eight equal parts— one to each senate district. The 
share assigned to each district is then to be distributed among the seminaries estab- 
lished within it, on the principles above specified. It is understood that this altera- 
tion was made with the view of encouraging seminaries in the newly settled parts 
of this state ; its operation, however, thus far, has been exceedingly unequal if not 
unjust, as will appear from the following statement of the distribution of f 10,000, 
made in February 1830, the first under the new statute. 



Names of academies incorporated by the re- 
gents or which are subject to their visita- 
tion in each senate district. 



Firtt JHtlriel, 
Erasmus Hall, 
Oysterbay, 
Union Hall, 



1 -S >;» 1 


§^^ 


stud 
acad 
repor 


o o'S 


o io^ 


2: c ea 


9)'bD^ 


IMi 


^^^ 


101 


49 


47 



"2 ri 2 flj C ^ 
° tg e « B ^ 08 



58 

7 

16 

81 



Hit 

§ 2 



895 00 
108 00 
247 00 

51250 00 
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Second District, 
Delaware, 
Dutchess county, 
Kingston, 
Montgomery,. 
Newburgb, 
North Salem, 
Bedbook, 

Third District. 
Albany, 

Albany Female Seminary, 
Albany Female Academy, 
Greenville, 
Hudson, 
Kindefhook, 
Lansingburgh, 
Schenectady, 



Fovrth Dittrict, 
Canajoharie, 
Cambridge^ Washington, 
Granville, 
Johnstown, 
Plattsburgh, . 
St. Lawrence, . 
Washington, (Salem,) . 



Fifth District. 

Bridge water, 

Clinton Grammar School, 

Fairfield, 

Hamilton, 

Lowville, 

Oneida Institute, .... 

Steuben, 

Seminary of the Oneida &. Genesee Con. 

Utica, 

Union Literary Society, • 



Sixth District, 
Cherry»»Valley, 
Cortland, 
Franklin* 

Hartwick Seminary, 
Ithaca, .... 
Oxford, . . . . 
Oswego, 

Seventh District, 
Auburn, .... 
Cayuga, .... 
Canandvgua, . 



Studentf. 

35 
125 

45 
100 

18 

70 

41 



195 
180 
226 
25 
45 
64 
82 
90 



64 
53 
33 
69 
81 
117 
55 



52 
75 
85 
37 

11 
103 

88 



45 
53 

70 
37 
75 
33 
53 



111 

72 



Clas. Students 
25 
38 
15 
15 
18 
20 
21 

152 



96 
40 
125 
12 
45 
69 
26 
20 

433 



45 
49 
12 
20 
33 
73 
22 



254 



83 
21 

50 



20 
63 
74 
75 



496 



40 
78 
20 
32 
23 
28 
30 



251 



31 
12 
20 



Atofinoncy 


205 57 


312 46 


123 34 


123 34 


148 15 


164 4& 


172 68 


;g[1250 00 


277 18 


115 50 


360 68 


34 64 


129 93 


199 26 


75 07 


57 75 


j:i250 00 


221 45 


241 13 


69 10 


98 42 


162 40 


859 24 


108 26 


;f 1250 00 


83 16 


52 92 


126 CO 


224 28 


95 76 


83 16 


50 48 


158 76 


, 186 48 


189 00 


j[1250 0O 


199 20 


388 44 


99 60 


159 36 


114 66 


139 44 


149 40 


51250 00 


226 60 


87 72 


146 20 
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43 


14 


102 34 




27 


197 37 


72 


26 


182 76 


30 


12 


87 82 


76 


80 


219 30 




171 


jfl250 00 


100 


41 


266 94 


62 


19 


123 70 


107 


39 


263 90 


66 


66 


364 67 


360 


37 


240 89 


192 


;;i250 00 



Onondaga, 

Ovid, .:.... 
Ontario Female Seminary, 

Pompey, 

Tates CO. Acad, and Female Seminary, 



Eighth DistrieL 
Buffalo High School, . 
Gaines, .... 
Middlebury, . 
Monroe, • • . . 
llochester High School, 



Comparative view of the state of education in the higher seminaries in the state of 
NewYork, at the beginning of (he years 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, and 1825, and from 
that year to 1830, abstracted from the reports made to the legislature during those 
years, by the Regents of the University, and from tlie records of the regents. 

1790. [Population of the state, 340,120.] 

Number of colleges, .^ ...... 1 

Academies, ........ 2 

Numberof students in the 'college, about . . . • 40 

Komber ci scholars in the academies^ about .... 160 

1800. [Population 686,060.] 
Colleges, ......... 2 

Academies, . • .. . .19 

Students in the colleges, ...... 220 

Whole number of students in the academies, of whom only a small 
proportion were classical students, . . . • 344 

1810. [Population 969«649.] 
Colleges, ....... 

Medical coUege, ....... 

Academies, ..*..... 

Students in the colleges, about ..... 

(No report from the Medical College.) 
Whole number of students in the academies, of whom 618 are re- 
ported as pursuing classical studies or the higher branches of 
English education, ....... 

1820. [Population 1,372,812.] 
Colleges (including the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the 

city of New-York and in the Western District,) . 
Academies, ........ 

Students in the colleges, ...... 

Students in the medical colleges, ..... 

Whole number of students in the academies during the year 1819, 

of whom 636 received classical iB8trucpon,'&c. . 

1826. [Population 1,616,468.] 
Colleges, including Geneva College^ incorporated this year, . 
Medical colleges, . . ..... 

Academies, ....... 

Students in the colleges, ...... 

" in the medical colleges, ..... 

'* in the academies, of whom 676 were classical scholars, &c. 

28 



s 
1 

26 
220 



1496 



5 

30 
472 
196 

2218 



4 

2 

38 

444 

316 
2475 
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Colleges, 

Medical colleges, 

Academies (no returns from several) 

Students in the several colleges, 

« in the medical colleges, . . . ' « ^aa^ 

« in the academies, of whom 662 were classical students, &.c. 2440 

1827. 
Colleges, . . . . • 

Medical colleges, . • • ^ • 

Academies, from which returns were received, 
Students in the colleges, 

" in the medical colleges, . . 

" in the academies, of whom 709 were classical students, &c. a44U 

1828. 

Colltgcs, I 

Medical colleges, . . . * ^ ,. * i , * . , * 

Academies (7 of which having been incorporated by the legisla- 
ture, subjected themselves to the visitation of the regents, dur- 
ing this year, for the purpose of participating in the distribu- 
tion of the increased income of the literature fund) . . .44^ 
Students in the colleges, . . . ' „ ' v * ^^ 
(No reports from Geneva and Hamilton colleges.) 
" in the medical colleges, ... . . 278 
<* in the academies, ofwhom 1240 were classical students, &.c. 3050 

1829. 
Colleges, . . • • • -.4 

Medical colleges, ....... 2 

Academies, • •. • • • .48 

Students in the colleges, including 97 in the grammar school at- 
tached to Columbia college, • . . . . 381^ 

(No report from Geneva college.) 
" in the medical colleges, . . . . . 268 

" in the academies, ofwhom 1632 were classical students, kc. 3424 

1830. [Population about 2,000,000.] 
Colleges, . . • • • '4 

Medical colleges, ....... 2 

' Academies, . . . . . • * . .55 

Students in the colleges, including those in the preparatory schools 

connected with Columl^ia and Geneva colleges, . . 506 

Students in the medical colleges, ..... 276 
Students in the academies, [pursuing classical studies and thei. 

higher branches of English education, . . . 2030 
Other students, . . . . . 1705 

Wholenumber of students in the academies, . . 3736 

For the purpose of exhibiting the nature of the studies pursued by those who are 
above enumerated as students in elasncal literature or the higher branches ofEng* 
lish educcUtorii and with the riew also of correcting some misapprehensions which 
appear to prevail on this subject, I subjoin a copy of the ordinance passed by the 
Kqgents on the 18th of March, 1828, a strict compliance with which is faithfully en- 
forced by that body. 

*' The Regents of the University, desirous to establish a more elevated^course of 
iustruction in the academies subject to their visitation, by defining with greater cer- 
tainty the various branches of study which shall entitle the instituUou in which they 
are pursued to a distributive share of the iacoin& of the literature fund, do ordain 
and declare as follows : 
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The distribution of the income of said fond shall be made to each of said acade- 
mies, in proportion to its number of scholars in the classics, and in the higher 
branches of English education, or both, under the following restrictions : 

1. No students, in any such academy, shall be considered classical sdiolars with- 
in the meaning of this ordinance, until they shall have studied in such academy, or 
elsewhere, so much of the common ekraentary prose authors in Latin, as is equal 
to one half of Corderius, one half of Historia Sacra, one third of Yiri Romse, and two 
books of Caesar^s Commentaries ; and in addition thereto, shall have read the first 
book of the ^neid of Virgil. 

2. No students, in any such academy, shall be considered scholars in the higher 
branches of English education, within the meaning of this ordinance, until they 
shall, on examination duly made, be found to have attained to such proficiency in 
the arts of reading and writing, and to have acquired such knowledge of the elemen- 
tary rules or operations of arithmetic, commonly called notation, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, as well in their compound at in their simple 
forms, and as well in vulgar and decimal fractions as in whole numbers, together 
with such knowledge of the parts of arithmetic commonly called reduction, prac« 
tice, the single rule of three direct, and simple interest, as is usually acquired in the 
medium or average grade of common schools in this state ; and until they shall al- 
so, on such examination, be found to have studied so much of English grammar as 
to be able to parse correctly any common prose sentence in the English language, 
and to render into good English the common examples of bad grammar given in 
Murray's or some other like grammatical exercises ; and shall also have studied, 
in the ordinary way, some book or treatise in geography, equal in extent to the du- 
odecimo edition of Morse's, Cumming's, Woodbridge's or Willett's geography, as 
now in ordinary use. 

3. No such classical students shall entitle the institution to which thay belong to 
any share of the income of said fund, unless it shall appear from the annual report 
of such institution, that they have pursued therein, for the space of four months or 
upwards of the year ending on the date of such report, the studies herein before de- 
clared to be preliminary to Virgil, together with the first book of the iEneid of Vir- 
gil, or other studies in the classics (either in Latin Or Oreek) usually pursued sub- 
sequent to the first book of the said JEneid ; or shall, for a part of said period, have 
so pursued the said studies, or some of them, <{including the said first book of the 
j£neid, or some of the said studies subsequent thereto,) and for the residue of said 
period, shall have pursued the higher branches of English education, after they 
shall have become scholars therein as herein before defined. 

4. No such scholars in the higher branches of English education, shall entitle the 
institution to which they belong to any share of said fund, unless it shall appear 
from the annual report of said institution, that they, after becoming such scholars, 
have pursued therein said higher branches of education, or some of them, for the 
space of four months or upwards of the year ending on the date of such report. 

5. All students belonging to any academy, and claimed by it to be classical 
scholars, or scholars in the higher branches of English education, or both, shall be 
exercised, at convenient and ordinary intervals, in composition and declamation in 
the English language." 

Besides the academies subject to the visitation of the Regents of the University, 
there are several academies, high scho©ls, female seminaries, and other select 
schools, in various parts of the state, in many of which the higher branches of Eng- 
lish and classical education are successfully taught. I have no data from which I 
can state the number of these institutions, or of the scholars instructed in them; I 
should however think it safe to set down the former nX fifty i and fhe latter at 2,000. 
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NOTE 7. 

The preient state of the Common school fund may be seen bj the following^ ta- 
ble, extracted from the last annual report of the secretaiy of state, as soperinten- 
dent of common schools. 

This <und consists of the following items : 



Bonds for school fiind lands, 
** for loan to Erie coantjr. 

Loan of 1786, 
" ofl792, 
•• ofl808, 

Honey in the treasaiy. 

Clerks' fee9t 

Bonds for escheated lands. 

Canal stock, 5 per cent 

Bank stock. Merchants' Bank, 
•• Manhattan do 
•< Middle District do 



Capital. 

^16,132 20 

1,500 00 

20,665 00 

317,860 17 

411,352 82 

45,091 72 

22,653 33 

395,826 00 

180,000 00 

50,000 00 

50,000 00 

^1,711,081 24 



Estimated rere- 

nue for 1830. 

$24,000 00 

9000 

1,400 00 

19,000 OO 

27,000 00 

1,800 00 

20000 

1,600 00 

19,891 00 

11,500 00 

3,500 00 



Ref enue received in 1829, 



$109,981 OO 
194,626 25 

The following statement will show (he amount of roonejs distributed from time 
to time, among the common schools in this state : 
1796, from state treasury, ... * $50,000 

Half that sum raised in the counties by tax, 25,000 



$75,000 
75,000 
75,000 



1797, the like sums, --..--. 
1800, for the year 1798, the like sums, .... 

1225,000 

The act of 1795 contemplated the distribution of $50,000 from the state treasury, 

and the raising of half that amount in the towns, annually, for five years ; but in coase- 

qience of a deficiency of funds, only three payments were made from the treasury, 

and the last of them not until 1800. 

Distributions from the common school fund, and by means of the moneys annu- 
ally raised, under the present system of common schools : 



1815. 



Distributed from school fund, 
Equal amount raised by tax, 



1816. 


Distributed from the school fund. 


|60,000 


^xuv,uuii uu 




Equal amount raised by tax, - 


- ' 60,000 


120,000 00 






1^17. 


The like sums, - 


. 


120,000 00 


1818. 


The like sums, - 


. 


120,000 00 


1819. 


The like sums, - 


. 


120,000 OO 


1820. 


Distributed from school fund, - 


- 170,000 00 






Raised by the towns. 


- 76,418 00 


146,418 00 






1821. 


Distributed from school fund, - 


J80,000 






Raised by the towns, 


80,000 


160,000 00 






1822. 


Distributed from school fund. 


- $80,000 00 






Raised by the towns. 


- 93,420 00 


irrd^ no 



$50,000 
50,000 
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1823. 


From school fund, raised by towns and fipom local funds, 


182,820 25 


1824. 


do 


do 


do 


182,741 81 


1825. 


do 


do 


do 


182,790 09 


1826. 


do 


do 


do 


185.^0 46 


1827. 


do 


do 


do 


222,995 77 


1828. 


do 


do 


do 


232,343 21 


1829. 


do 


do 


do 


214,840 14 
2,461,089 41 




Distributed nnder law of 1795, (ai 


above) 


225,000 00 



12,689,089 41 
This statement, though nearly correct, does not include all the moneys actually^ 
dbtributed among the schools. Deficiencies constantly occur in the returns, and so 
far as they exist, the statement is necessarily imperfect. 

Comparatire view of the Returns of Common Schools, from 1815 to 1829, inclusive.* 



r in which the 
; was made to 
^islature. 


of towns from 
the returns 
made. 


-33 
153 


of school dis- 
from which re- 
were received. 


of children 
I in the school 
:t8 making re- 


111! 


The yea 

report 
thelei 


timber 
which 
were i 


Whole 
distric 
town. 


umber 
tricts 
turns 


iimber 
taughl 
distric 
turns. 


[). of 
tween 
teeny 
siding 
tricts. 


K 


z; 


25 


2: 


1816 


338 


2755 


2G31 


140,106 


176,449 


1817 


355 


3713 


2873 


170,386 


198,440 


1818 


374 


3264 


3228 


183,253 


218,869 


1819 


402 


4614 


3844 


210,316 


235,871 


1820 


515 


5763 


5118 


271,877 


302,703 


1821 


545 


6332 


5429 


304,559 


317,633 


1822 


611 


6659 


6802 


332,979 


339,258 


1823 


649 


7051 


6255 


351,173 


357,029 


1824 


656 


7382 


6705 


377,034 


373,208 


1825 


698 


7642 


6876 


402,940 


383,500 


1826 


700 


7773 


7117 


425,586 


395,586 


1827 


721 


8114 


7550 


431,601 


411,256 


1828 


742 


8298 


7806 


441,856 


419.216 


1829 


757 


8609 


8164 


468,205 


449,113 


1830 


773 


8872 


8292 


480.041 


468,257 



* The reports being made to the legislature at the beginning of the year, em- 
brace the returns for the year previous ; and the returns of 1829 embrace the nam* 
her of children over five and under sixteen. 

Local School Funds, as stated in the annual report of the superintendent of com- 
mon schools, for January 1830 : 

The following is a list of the principal reservations of (his nature, viz : 

One lot of 550 acres in each of the 28 townships in the Military tract 

Forty lots of 250 acres each, in the twenty townships west of the Unadilla river, 
being 10,000 acres. 

One lot of 640 acres, in each of the townships of Fayette, Clinton, Greene, War> 
req, Chenango, Sidney, and Camden, in thecoanties of Broome and Chenango. 

Ten lots of 640 acres each, in the townships along the St. Lawrence. 

Sixteen lots of 640 acres each in Totten & Crossfieid's purchase. 
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1,889 99 


1,031 43 


1,032 03 


603 93 


2,449 07 


89 87 


42 14 


2,001 41 


. 194 76 


2,136 48 


202 76 
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Income of the local school funds, as received by the towns situated in the fol- 
lowing counties, during the year 1829 : 
Broome, 
Cayuga, 
Chenango, 
Cortland, 
Madison, 
Onondaga, 
Otsego, 
Queens, 
Seneca, 

S(. Lawrence, • 
Tompkms, 
Wayne, 

$11,905 48 
The amount distributed from these local funds, since 1822, (being from |10,000 
to $12,000 per annum) is included in the above statement. I have no means of 
stating the income of these funds prior to 1822. s 

The Leictston school fundi created in 1810, is not included in the above enu- 
meration. Until 1826, this fund was under the care of the comptroller, but its an- 
nual income was paid over by him for the support of schools in the village of Lew- 
iston. It is now under the care of commissioners appointed by the governor and 
senate. The capital of this fund in 1826, amounted to about $5,000, besides some lots 
yet unsold. Whilst it was under the care of the comptroller, $1,579 87 were from 
time to time paid over, from its income, which now amounts to more than $300 per 
annum. 

The capital of these several local funds must amount to at least $300,000. 

NOTE 8. 

The free schools in th^ cities of New- York and Albany, are worthy of particular 
netice. 

Prior to 1805, several of the religious congregations in New- York had established 
charity schools, for the benefit of the children of poor persons connected with their 
respective societies. But as many children were unprovided for by these so- 
cieties, an act was passed in 1805, to incorporate '* a society for the establishment 
of free schools for the education of such poor children as do not belong to or are not 
provided for by any religious society." The school established by this society was 
soon so large as to require to be divided ; others were established from time to 
time, so that, in 1825, the society had under its care six separate schools. In 1826, 
the corporation was organized anew, under the name of " The Public School So- 
dety of New-York." A radical change was also made in the principle of the 
schools — that is to say — the society was required to provide, so far as its means 
might extend, for the education of all the children in the city, not otherwise provid- 
ed for, whether such children be or be not the proper objects of gratuitous educa- 
tion, and without regard to the religious sect of their parents ; and whilst the cor- 
poration was required to receive and educate without charge every child whose 
parents were unable to pay for its instruction, it was authorized to exact a moderate 
compensation from those able to make it. (Laws of 1826, ch. 25, p. 19.) The so- 
ciety has now under its care, in 11 different buildings, 21 schools, all of which 
are in a flourishing condition. It receives a large portion of the common school 
moneys ; has an annuity of $1,500 from the excise moneys raised in the city of New- 
York ; and is entitled to one half of the moneys collected in that city for licenses to 
venders of lottery tickets, from which source it received, during the year 1829, 
$4,000. The whole number of children on the registers of these schools, in May 
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1830, was 6,178. The elementary branches of English education are taught in all 
the schools, and those pupils who remain long enough, and are sufficiently advan- 
<;ed, are instructed in geography, grammar, &c. The schools are well supplied 
with maps and globes, and to each there is attached a suitable library for the use 
of the older scholars. But a small proportion of the scholars are paid for; the 
whole amount received during the last year for the instruction of pay scholars, be- 
ing only |1,923 78. The annual expenditures of the society are about |22,00O, 
exclusive of interest on the debts charged on their buildings. 

There are several other free schools under the care of different religious and be- 
nevolent associations, some of which participate in the moneys distributed from the 
common school fund ; but I have not sufficient information within my reach to state 
with accuracy either thteir number or condition. 

The rapidly increasing population of the city of New- York, and the peculiar 
character of a large portion of that population, create in that place a demand for 
gratuitous education beyond the necessities of other parts of the state ; and the le- 
gislature have therefore, by vapous acts, made large appropriations in aid of the free 
school and other charitable societies. The following is believed to be a correct 
statement of these appropriations.^ 

Prior to 1805, the moneys apportioned io New- York, under the law of 1795, and 
raised in that city under that law, were distributed among the free schools belong- 
ing to the several religious congregations. 

After the establishment of the free school society in 1805, the following sums 
were granted to that society, out of the excise duties received by the city of New- 
York, for the erection of buildings and the support of the schools. 

In 1807, . . . . . |4,000 

1810, 4,000 

1811, 4,000 

1817, 2,000 



|14,000 00 

From 1807 to 1811, annuity of $1000, .... 4,00000 

From 1811 to 1830, annuity of $1500, .... 28,500 00 



146,500 00 



In 1827, one half of the moneys received for licenses to venders 

of lottery tickets, from that year to the present time, say 12(000 00 

Granted by legislature from the«ity funds, . . . $58,500 00 

From thei state treasury. 
In 1806, to the free school of the Roman Catholic congregation, . 1,565 78 
In 1810, to the economical school established for the education of the 

children oi French emigrants, . * . 1,000 

Annually after 1810 to 1824, .... 7,000 

8,000 00 

In 1810, to the African free school, .... 1,50000 

In 1811, to the school of the Jewish congregation of Shearith Israel, 1,565 78 

" to the orphan asylum, $500 annually to 1830, . . 10,000 00 

In 1819, to the free school society, .... 5,000 00 

$27,631 56 
The Albany Lancaster School society was incorporated in 1812, from which year 
until 1830, it received the whole of the common school moneys allotted to the city of 
Albany. On the 17th of April, 1830, an act was passed, authorizing the establish- 
ment of five common schools in the city, among which and the Lancaster School, the 
proportion of school monies belonging to the city is to be divided. In 1812 the legisla- 
ture granted to the Lancaster School society an annuity of ^500, out of the excise mo- 
ney raised in that city, which has been ever since received. In addition to this grant, 
the city of Albany, from its corporate funds, appcfiprialed more than $20,000 for a 
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baildinff. This school has erer been one of the most flourishing and useful in the 
state — its principal, Mr. W.-A. T. Dale, having been instructed by Mr. Lancaster 
himself, and being moreover eminently qualified for the business of teaching. It 
has educated, either wholly or in part, since 1812, more than 7,000 children, of 
whom at least 5,000 were instructed gratuitously. Its present average attendance 
is about 300. 

In 1828 the trustees of the Albany Academy, on the apph'cation of the trustees of 
the Lancaster School, generously consented to receive and educate, gratuitously, in 
the higher branches of study pursued in their institution, a certain number of pupils 
to be selected from the Lancaster School by its trustees. Various selections were 
accordingly made from the scholars in the school, and several of the pupils thus se- 
lected, are now pursuing their studies in the Academy, and with such diligence and 
success, that at the semi-annual examinations in January and July 1830, they were 
among the first scholars in the institution. In an address delivered before the Alumni 
of Columbia College, in 1826, by Wiluam Bard, Elsq. the advantages which would 
result from a similar arrangement between the district schools and the coun^ acad- 
emies, and the duty of the state to make provision for advancing meritorious pupils 
to the higher seminaries, were strongly enforced. The result of the experiment 
above mentioned, is well calculated to demonstrate the practicability and import- 
ance of the plan suggested by Mr. Bard. 

The Lancaster and other free schools in Hudson, Troy, Utica and Schenectady, 
participate in the distributbn of the common school moneys, and are generally in a 
flourishing condition. 

It is also proper to mention, that the gratuitous education of those children, whose 
ptrents are unable to pay for their instructSea in the common schools, is provided for 
by the general school law ; the trustees of the districts being authorized to exempt 
indigent persons from the payment of teachers* wages. 

The following sums have been granted by law to the instHutions for the hutmc- 
tion of deaf and dumb in the city of New-York, and at Canajoharie, but chiefly to 
the former. They may properly be enumerated among the appropriations made 
for gratuitous education. 

In 1819, 110,000 00 

1821, 2,500 00 

1822, - - - . .^ . . . 1^1 27 

1823, 4,835 02 

1824, 3,850 02 

1825, 4,519 29 

1826, 5,833 82 

1827, 5,829 89 

1828, . 5,892 72 

1829, 6,035 00 

#50,527 03 
1827, one half of the moneys received in the city of New-York for li- 
censes to venders of lottery tickets,— from that year to the pre- 
sent, say 12,000 00 

$62,527 03 
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A general summary of (he several appropriations made by the state of New-York, 
for the promotion of education, though not properly within the scope of this note, 
will yet form an appropriate conclusion to the matters embraced in this and the 
three preceding notes. 

Appropriations in aid o( Literature, Science and the Arts, Moneys distributed 
as stated in summary, at end of Note 5, . . J923,170 97 

Capital of literature fund, as stated in Note 6, . 256,002 86 

1,179,173 83 

Appropriations for eonvmon schools. Moneys distributed 

as stated in Note 6, .... 2,689,08941 

Capitalofschoolfund, (see Note7,) . . 1,711,08121 

4,400,170 65> 

Distributed from Lewiston school fund (see Note 7,) 
prior to 1826, ..... 1,579 87 

Income since, probably . . . 1,200 00 

Capital of that and other local school funds^ . 300,000 00 



Granted for free schools, ^c. From funds of city of 

New-York, ... . . . 58,560 00 

From funds of city of Albany, . . 9,000 00 

From state treasury for free schools in New- York, 32,631 00 

From do for deaf and dumb, . 62,527 03 



302,779 87 



162,658 03 



Total amount granted by the legislature of New- York, for the 
promotion of education, exclusive of interest on the moneys raised 
and to be raised by lotteries, which interest may be estimated at 
1200,000, 16,044,782 38 

This is exclusive of the grants made *by the several cities ; two of which (New- 
York and Albany) have 'bestowed large sums in aid of educntion. The Albany 
Academy, one of the best public buildings in the state, was erected by the city, out 
of its local funds, at an expense of |91,802. 

Nearly all these appropriations and expenditures have been made since the 1st of 
January, 1805. 

When it is considered that the finances of the state, from the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, until dfter the year 1805, were at a low ebb ; and that since that time, 
we have expended immense sums in constructing roads, bridges, canals and other 
internal improvements — ^in the erection of public buildings, penitentiaries, and for- 
tifications—in defending the state from invasion, and sustaining the national cause 
during the last war — in establishing hospitals and other charitable institutions — and 
in defraying the ordinary expenses of the executive, judiciary, and legislative de- 
partments, and of the militia — it will probably be found that the efforts made by the 
government of New-York, for the diffusion of useful knowledge among our citizens, 
during the last twenty-five years, are at least fully proportionate to those made for 
the like object, during the same period, by any other nation. 

If any thing connected with this part of our history, could properly be a subject 
of regret, it would be — that nearly one eighth of the large amount included in the 
foregoing statement, was granted from the proceeds o( lotteries ; and that the bene- 
fits anticipated from the salutery prohibition against this mode of raising money^ 
contained in our amended constitution, have not yet been realized, and cannot be, 
until the year 1835— when the lotteries authorized by law and necessarily excepted 
in the constitution, will be completed. It is, however, no discredit to New- York to 
have fallen on this point into an error common to the most enlightened nations ; and 
it is matter of just pride to her citizens, that she was the first state in the world 
which denounced lotteries by a fundamental law. If her new constitution contain- 
ed no other amendment than the following — " No lottkut shall hereafter be 
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AUTHORISED IN THIS STATE; and the legislature shall pass laws to prevent the 
sale of all lottery tickets within this state, except in lotteries already provided for 
by law" — its superiority to the former could hardly be denied by any sound states- 
man or moralist. In consequence of the necessary exception above mentioned, this 
prohibition has not yet conferred so much benefit on our own people as on our 
brethren in other states, some of whom have been able to imitate, at once, the ex- 
ninple set them. I have been the rather induced to notice this topic, in this place, 
fiom having just seen an article copied into our own papers from a recent number 
of the London Christian Observer, in which the editors of that valuable journal ex- 
press their surprise that, <* so long after the excellent example of England, the 
American legislatures have not abolished lotteries.** So far as New- York is con- 
cerned, we are considerably in advance of England. The British parliament did 
not abandon the system of raising moneys by lotteries, until 1824 ; the amended 
constitution of the state of New- York was passed in 1821. 

NOTE 9. 

The reference in the text, is to the common school manual, prepared by Mr. 
M. R. Bartlett, formerly an instructor in (Jtica. The several petitions and recom- 
mendations by which the application of Mr. Bartlett was supported, together with a 
remonstrance from the teachers of schools in the city of New- York, were referred by 
the assembly to the standing committee of that house oa colleges, academies 
and common schools. Fortunately for the state, that commmittee was composed of 
members, who felt the deep importance of the subject, and they therefore gave to 
it a most careful consideration. After my remarks on this subject had been writ- 
ten, but before they were delivered, (viz. on the 19tb of April, 1830) this committee 
presented a report, in which, after a candid examination of the measv^re proposed, 
they came to the conclusion, that the prayer of the petitioners ought not to be grant- 
ed. This report (which was from the pen of Luther Bradish, E«q. chairman of 
the contmittee,) has not, to ray knowledge, been published in any of our journals*— 
an omission which must be ascribed to the circumstance of its having been present- 
ed, with many other matters, at the very close of the legislative session. It is there- 
fore highly probable, that but few persons out of the legislature have had an nppor. 
tunity of reading it. The intrinsic importance of the subject, and the ability with 
which it is treated in this valuable document, will, I am sure, conomend it to the 
attention of all who take an interest in our comm^on schools. 

After some general observations on the great importance of elementary instruc- 
tion, and the impolicy of granting to individuals, rights common to all — especially 
in the republic of letters, which it is jastly observed, should be the freest of all re- 
publics — the report proceeds : — 

*< it is admitted by all, that the great multiplicity and variety of elementary books 
used in our common schools, and the consequent want of a uniform system of in- 
struction in those institutions, is a great evil : That this not only increases the di/H- 
cnlties of teaching, but also retards the prog^ss of leamin^^. It is to remedy this 
alledged and acknowledged evil, that Mr. Bartlett offers his <* Common School 
Manual.'* and for which he and the other petitioners in this case ask this extraordi- 
nary patronage of government. 

In considering the merits of this application it will be proper to inquire, 

1st. At what expense to the people of this state this proposed good is to be ob- 
tained ? 

2dly. What is that proposed good, and whether it be equal to its cost ; and 

3dly. Admitting the good proposed to be equal to its cost, whether it be either 
wise or just to legislate in the manner desired in this case f 

1. The passage of a law asked for in this case, would involve in the outset, an 
expenditure of about 30,000 dolhrs. This would be necessary to supply each of 
the school districts, and of the inspectors of common schools in the several towns in 
the state, with one copy of the work in question. If the effect of this partial intro- 
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ductioa of this work would be what we roust not onlj suppose, but iotend it to be 
in order to justify us in going even to this extent in its encouragement, that the 
worlc is to take the place of erery other now in the hands of the teachers and learn- 
ersin our common schools, this would involve a further expense to the people of this 
state, of an amount equal to the value of the books now in use, and which would ba 
thus rendered nearly valueless, by the entire substitution of the work in question. 
This may be estimated at least, at $100,000« Add to this the cost of the work sub- 
stituted, which, allowing only one copy to eveiy five scholars, would be 300,000 dol- 
lars. And if to all this we add 40,000 dollars, the amount for one year only of the 
tax of two cents per gallon on all distilled spirits manufactured or sold in the state, 
we shall have the large sum of 440,000 dollars, to be paid by the people of this 
state, for the good thus ofiiered, and in some degree forced upon them by legislative 
enactment. It will be readily admitted, that before we impose upon the people of 
this state so enormous a tax, or even any considerable part of it, we should be well 
satisfied, indeed confidently assured, that the good to be thereby accomplished, is 
neither questionable in its character, nor doubtful in its magnitude. This leads to 
the second inquiry proposed. 

2. The committee have examined, with great care, the work in question, as far as 
it is as yet published, and has been submitted to them. They have also had the ad- 
vantage of rejieated personal interviews with its compiler, and have received from 
him minute and full explanations of the plan, details and execution of the work ; but 
they have been unable to discover in it that peculiar and transcendent merit which 
only could justify them in recommending the passage of the law asked for, or the in- 
troduction of the work into our common schools, even at an expense much less than 
that which the passage of such a law would involve. On the contrary, they feel 
themselves constrained by a sense of duty to this house, and to the people of this 
state, to say, that the work, in their opinion, contains many material and important 
defects— defects not merely of detail, but of principle. Tour committee are aware 
that, in expressing this opinion of this work, they encounter the influence of strong 
recommendations in its favor, and array themselves in opposition to the authority of 
high and respectable names* But they know the facility with which even the most 
respectable recommendations are often obtained ; and feel bound, in charity, even 
to believe that those in this case, as is stated in most of them, and as is apparent in 
all, have been given, either upon the authority of others, or from a very cursory and 
imperfect examination of the work. But if it be otherwise, your committee, while 
they entertain all proper deference for those respectable gentlemen who have thus 
lent the sanction of their names to this work ; and yield to their opinions in this 
case, all the authority to which, under the circumstances, they may be entitled, they 
cannot permit either the one or the other to dissuade them from a fearless and faith- 
ful discharge of their duty. 

The work in question claims to be a substitute for all others now used in our com- 
mon schools, it commences with the alphabet, and when completed, it is pretended 
will contain the necessary instruction upon the following subjects : spelling, pronun- 
ciation, reading, elocution, arithmetic, grammar, rhetoric, prosody, geometry, men- 
suration, mechanical powers, book-keeping, geography, biography, history, natural 
sciences, law, government, and several other collateral matters. It will be readily 
perceived, that the range of this work is no less extensive than its plan is singular. 
Its peculiar feature and professed distinctive excellence are, that in a series of les- 
sons, comprising an entire course of common school education, it presents at every 
stage of the scholar's progress through this course, a collection of lessons collaterally 
arranged, and suited to his attainments and capacity at that point of time. 

From a careful. examination of the work, the committee do not think that in its 
execution this professed and important object has been attained. On the contrary, 
they find the work exceedingly defective in its execution, in this fundamental prin- 
ciple. They find brought together, to l)e presented to the scholar at the same time, 
lessons which suppose very difierent attainments, and which require very different 
degrees of capacity. Your committee also cannot but consider this feature of the plan 
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of the work as deceptire. Thej cannot but think that the placing together upon the 
same page, or in the same part of the work, lessons upon a great variety of subjects, 
would, in practice, be found, to say the least, exceedingly inconvenient. It com- 
pels the scholar to look through several volumes for the whole of any one subject of 
his studies. But it is apprehended that this would be found not merely inconvenient 
in use, but would lead to serious mischiefs. It destroys that simplicity of arrange- 
ment necessaiy to distinctness of impression, so desirable and so useful in every sys- 
tem of education. The want of these would lead necessarily to confusion, and could 
not fail to retard instead of accelerating the scholar^s progress. 

Your commUtee do not doubt that, under the direction of a discreet and judicious 
teacher, the studies of the scholars may be not only agreeably but usefully diversi- 
fied. That variety may not only relieve the monotony and tediousness of exclusive 
confinement to a single study, but promote that elasticity of intellect which is favor- 
able to the scholar^s general progress ; but such variety should be admitted with 
caution and judgment. Your committee attach little value to those modem discov- 
eries or patent modes of instruction which make philosophers of children ; — men of 
literature and science in a dozen lessons ; or profess to bring the scholar acquainted 
with the whole circle of human knowledge almost without efibrt. They neither 
know nor believe in, but one mode of becoming le^tmed and toise : time, attention, 
and persevering study only can accomplish this. 

Your committee arc also of opinion that the compiler of (bis work has not suc- 
ceeded in its execution, in other important particulars. They cannot approve the 
system of proi^nciation adopted by him. The representation of the sounds of Iet« 
ters by a different combination of letters, instead of conventional marks or figures, 
leads to confusion* and is, therefore, highly objectionable. This effect might not be 
produced in the mind of the scholar already ^considerably advanced, but in that of 
one learning orthography, it could not fail to be the case. The committee say noth- 
ing of the compiler's manner of spelling or pronouncing particular words, in which 
he does not seem to follow any one kno^n standard or acioiowledged authority ; nor 
is he even uniformly consistent with hioMielf. They also forbear to notice particu- 
larly the frequent and unnecessary repetition of the same lessons ; the numerous er- 
rors in orthography, pronunciationo.or accent, which may be found on almost every 
page of tha work. 

In the reading dep^tment of this, work, your committee are of opinion, that the 
compiler has been but very little more successful. He has not been judicious in 
the selection of bis lessons in this part of his work. Many of these, especially the 
early ones, are exceedingly objectionable. In aiming to render them simple and 
intelligible, they have been made ungrammatical and even vulgar. These, togeth- 
er with the grammatical errors which are found in every part of the work, are caU 
culated to make wrong imipressions and form bad habits, at a period of life when 
impressions are strong, and habits of thought and modes of expression once formed 
and established, are apt to endure. The committee cannot forbear here to notice 
the manner in which the compiler, in this part of his work, frequently draws from 
otlier sources, without either indicating, or in any way giving credit to the authors 
from whom he thus borrows. They notice, with still stronger disapprobation, the 
changes and mutilations made in many beautiful and familiar passages of the most 
admired and classical authors in the language. This is treading on holy ground. 
It is warring with the dead. It is changing that cherished identity and marring 
that admired beauty which have been rendered sacred by time and have become 
consecrated in the affections of every true lover of letters, and of every friend of jus- 
tice. These things also lead the youthful mind into error, and cannot be too se- 
verely discountenanced. 

The committee forbear to enter further info a minute criticism qf this work. They 
would, however, observe, that the treatises on grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, geo- 
metry and mensuration, which it contains, have appeared to them meagre^in their 
matter,^ deficient in illustration, and wanting often clearness and precision. The 
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language and stjrle of the work generally want tbat parity and correctness indispien- 
sable to every school book. ' 

The committee cannot accord to tliis work, the merit of economy, which is claim- 
ed for it. They feel confident that its use would fully verify the correctness of th«ir 
opinion upon this point. 

3. The committee hasten to the third inquiry proposed. Admitting the work in 
question to have none of the defects suggested, and that it possesses all the peculiar 
and superior merit its compiler and its friends claim for it, still the committee could 
not recommend the passage of the law asked for. If the work have the merit pre- 
tended, it will make its way into general u^e without the aid of any legislative act 
for that purpose ; if it have not such merit, then most certainly would it be wrong to 
force it into general use by any such legislative act. But even supposing it to have 
the merit claimed for it — that it is decidedly superior to any other work of the kind 
— still the committee are of opinion that it would be neither wise nor just to adopt it 
to the exclusion of all others : For even although this may now be superior to any 
other work extant, yet, in this age of improvement, who would by law limit the 
point of perfection ? Who would deny to us, upon this great interest of our state 
and country, the lights of time, and the benefits of experience; or who so hardy as 
to predict that mind, if left free and unproscribed upon this subject, may not soon 
improve even upon the work in question ? If this be so, would it not be unwise to 
fasten upon the state, by a legislative act, and at an expense so enormous as that 
would involve, any system of instruction, however perfect it might seem, or how- 
ever superior to all others, at the time, it might be acknowledged to be ? Instead of 
promoting, tbiscould not fail ultimately to sacrifice the great interest in question. 

But*yoiir coronuttee are of opinion that the passage of the law asked for, would be 
M unjust as it would.be impolitic. It would lead necessarily to the sacrifice of the 
interests of those numerous authors and publishers whose works would be thus pro- 
scribed, and rendered valueless. These interests are often the fruits of a life of in- 
dustry and laborious study. They constitute the entire wealth and sole dependence 
of the numerous individuals immediately concerned therein. As such, they are en- 
titled to the equal protection of government. It has been well observed by the 
superintendent of common schools, in his late able annual report to this house, 
that ** the greatest experience, and much of the best talent of the country, are en- 
listed in this business, and the fruits of their labors are constantly giving them new 
claims to the approbation of the public." The interests of these numerous, respec- 
table, and useful individuals, should be neither wantonly, unnecessarily, nor useless- 
ly sacrificed. ' Sacrifices of individual interest, indeed, even to effect objects of 
great and acknowledged public good, should be made a& rarely as possible, and even 
then with extreme caution ; but never to promote individual benefit. The commit- 
tee have been unable to perceive, either in the petition in this case, or in the work 
to which it relates, any good or sufficient reason for the sacrifices, both public and 
private, which the granting of the prayer of the petition would necessarily involve. 

But it has been repeatedly stated, tfiat " the plan of this work was the suggestion 
of the late governor Clinton ;" and, " so far as it had progressed up to the time of 
his lamented death, received his favorable regard and patronage." There has been 
thence inferred an obligation on the state to complete and adopt what has been thus 
commenced. It has even been pretended tbat the faith of the state has been there- 
by pledged to that effect. The committee believe that there has been gross error 
upon this point. To disabuse the public in this respect, as well as to do justice to 
the memory of the late governor Clinton, whose official conduct is here called in 
question, it will be sufficient to present an extract from an original letter written by 
that distinguished individual, and which letter has been submitted to the committee. 
The letter bears date the 24th April, 1827, and is as follows : 

" Having no authority to direct the compilation of a common school manual, I 
have never officially made any communication to Mr. Bartlett of Utica on that sub- 
ject ; but if I recollect right, I think that, on his signifying his intention to write 
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•Qch a work, 1 expressed my wish that he would execute it ; and this I should prob- 
ably have said to any other person who has exhibited ability in such cases as Mr. B. 
has done , particularly in an introduction to astronomy. Mr. B. shewed me his 
manual last winter, but having only time to glance at it, I gave a recommendation 
in its favor qualified by this rapid and general view ; and in so doing, I had oo in- 
tention to disparage the merits or diminish the sale of any similar and contemporary 
publications of merit** 

From this extract it will be seen, that so far from the plan of this work being sug- 
gested, or its execution directed by the late governor Clinton, he merely expressed 
a wish when that plan was submitted to him by Mr. Bartlett, that it might be exe- 
cuted. Instead of supposing, however, that this work was to be adopted by the 
state, to the exclusion of all others, be expressly says, that in any recommendation 
of it which he had given, upon an imperfect examination, ** he had no intention to 
disparage the merits^or diminish the sale of any contemporary publications of merit.** 

In every view which the committee have been able to take of this subject ; wheth- 
er they consider the character of the work in question ; the nature and importance 
of the principles involved in this application ; or the extent and magnitude of the ^ 
interests, both public and private, to be affected by its decision, the committee are 
unanimously of opinion that it Would be as impolitic as it would be unjust to legis- 
late in the manner desired in this case. They therefore submit for the considera- 
tion of the house, the following resolation : 

Resolved f That the prayer of the petitioners ought not to be granted.** 

It will be perceived that the committee have expressed a very decided opinion a$ 
to the exectttion oftlietoork prepared by Mr. Bartlett— a point to which I carefully 
af oided making any allusion, because I had not given the books such'an examina- 
tion as would have justified me in speaking on that subject. The well knovf n accu- 
racy and the enlightened judgment of the writer of the report, may however be re- 
lied upon with entire safety ; and if so, it would seem — independently of objections 
to the principle of the measure — that the books proposed were fatally defective. 

Here then we have another instance — (the injudicious recommendations of Mr. 
Macauley*8 history have already been alluded to)— of the injurious consequences 
resulting from that amiable facility which so often induces our distinguished men to 
lend their names to applicants for public fkvor. If the decision of this interesting 
question had depended on the authority of nameSj the books of Mr. Bartlett, with ail 
their imperfections, would have been entailed on the common schools. 

NOTE 10. 

Immediately after the delivery of this address, the Institute passed a resolution 
declaring that they deemed the suggestions contained in it relative to the establish- 
ment of a journal of education, of great importance; and they appointed a commit- 
tee "to consider ofand digest a plan for conducting the same, together with esti- 
mates of the expense, &c.'* A prospectus of the proposed publication, will soon be 
submitted to the consideration of our citizens, and if sufficient patronage shall be 
afforded, arrangements will be made for commencing it without delay. 

NOTE 11. 

The whole number of persons on whom the degree of A. B. was conferred by 
King's college; prior to 1775, as appears from the catalogue, was actually but oiu 
hundred. The following abstract will show the number in each year. 

1758, 10 

1759, 2 

1760, 6 

1761, 5 

1762, 9 

1763, . , 2 
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1764, 3 

1765, 5 - 

1766, 11 

1767, 2 

1768, 7 

1769, 1 

1770, 8 

1771, 6 

1772, ....... 6 

1773, 5 

1774, 12 

100 
The general paucity of (he annual classes, and the striking inequalities in their 
numbers, are indicative not only of the infancy of the college, but of a general indif- 
ference to the advantages of education; and senreto present, in still bolder relief, 
the facts stated in the text. In addition to the illustrious triad there mentioned, we 
find among the hundred, Samuel Provost, Samuel Seabury, and Benjamin Moore, 
who were afterwards bishops of the American Protestant Episcopal church ; Isaac 
Wilkins, much distingui^ihed as a writer at the commencement of the revolution ; Ri- 
chard Harison, Peter Van Schaack, Egbert Benson and Robert Troup, eminent at the 
bar ; and many other able and enlightened men. Alexander Hamilton commenced 
his collegiate course in this institution within the period to v^hich I have referred ; 
but before the termination of that course, the college was broken up by the com- 
mencement of hostilities. I have not included this great man among the sons of 
King*s college — though our state is not only exclusively entitled to the honor of his 
academic education, but was his chosen residence — because his fame belongs to 
the nation, or rather to the whole western hemisphere ; and because I am unwil- 
ling, for the sake of elevating New- York, to appropriate to lier^ what may justly be 
deemed one of the most splendid portions of our heritage as Americans. 

NOTE 12. 

Prior to 1815, the native literature of New-York, which hlid attained any celebri- 
ty, consisted almost exclusively, of tlie veracious history of Deidrich Knicker- 
bocker, and the two volumes containing the numbers of Salmagundi. The suc- 
cess of these lively and elegant performances, seems not only to have decided the 
character of their authors, but to have given a new direction to the taste of the commu- 
nity in which they lived. Their devotion to letters has ever since continued ; for 
several years they were almost the only natives of our state who possessed either 
leisure or inclination for such pursuits ; and now, after the lapse of more than twen- 
ty years, they yet stand at the head of their respective departments — a superiority 
which is the just reward of brilliant talent, long and faithfully exerted in literary 
labours. How many have imitated their example, or been insipired by their suc- 
cess, it is impossible to calculate ; though it is easy to see, that the loss of theur pro- 
ductions would sadly diminish our literary wealth. 

Of the three contributors to Salmagundi, only one (Washington Irving) has yet 
acquired much distinction on the other side of the Atlantic; though Paulding unites 
much of the humour and satirical talent of Swift, with the grace and vivacity of 
Goldsmith ; and though the productions of Verplanck might well be placed on the 
same shelf with those of Johnson and Paley. 

Since 1815, the number of our native writers has greatly increased, as will ap- 
pear by the following enumeration of some of the most conspicuous, which, I pre- 
sume, will be deemed sufficient to justify the statement in the text. — Drs. Bard, He- 
sack, Mitchell, T. R. Beck, J. B. Beck, L. C. Beck, Mott, Torrey, Francis, Van 
Rensselaer, and Griscom ; Professors Renwick, Eaton and Anderson ; Surveyor- 
General De Witt; Washington Irving, J. M. Mason, J. B. Romeyn, J. H. Hobart, 
J. Kent, E. Livingston, (now of Louisiana,) G. C. Verplank, De Witt Clinton, J. K. 
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Paulding, J. F. Cooper, C. D. Colden, W. A. Doer, J. T. Irving ; Profcisorr 
M'Vickar, Anthon and Moore ; R. C. Sands, J. G. Brooks, W. Leggett, and P. M. 
Wetmore, ftc. &c. M j estimate of the influence of newspapers, in a country like 
ours, has been stated in the Discourse ; it will not therefore be thought singular if I 
add to this list, two native writers of distinguished ability in this important depart- 
ment — ^ihe E^ditors of the New- York American and of the Albany Argus. 

It is proper to remark, that some of the persons I have named, had commenced 
their literary career prior to the date specified, though with the exceptions above 
mentioned, but few of them were much known out of our own state ; and that the 
names of several excellent writers have been omitted, not because their merits 
were forgotten, but because they have so seldom favored the public with their pro- 
ductions, that to have included them in a list of authors, would perhaps have look- 
ed like an endeavor to eke out the catalogue. Some names have also been omitted, 
in consequence of a want of knowledge, on the part of the writer, as to the plac6 
of their nativity. 



Page 186, line 15, for " the languages,*' read ** the modem languages.*' 
Page 197, line 4 from bottom of page, for ** attack," Tead " attacks." 
Page 199, line 5 from bottom of page, after ** estimate," insert '* oO^ 
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Art. XXL ^oUct of the Graphite of Ticonderoga* By 
George W. Clinton. 

Read Februaiy 14, 1827. 

Though graphite, plumbago, or common blacklead, is very geo- 
erallj diffused, yet it seldom exists of the requisite purity for em- 
ploymeot in the arts, in sufficient quantity to compensate the en* 
terprising for the expense incurred in preparing it for market. A 
single locality in England, has long supplied the greatest part of 
Europe and of our own country, and it is now an object of some 
importance, to ascertain whether a sufficiency of this article can 
be affi)rded by our own mountains, to obviate the necessity of re- 
sorting for it to foreign* climes. Reports of its existence in some 
of the southern states, have reached us. Schoolcraft, in his *^ View 
of the lead mines of Missouri,'' says, that there is much plumbago 
in that state ; and in New-Hampshire it has been, discovered in 
large quantities. I have it upon good authority, Aat it has been 
found in abundance and of good quality, in St. Lawrence county, 
in this state, but, frotn a want of enterpriae or of capital, or more 
probably of a general knowledge of its-existence and its value, it 
remains unnoticed. In Essex coun^, however, it is a source of 
profit to a few of our citizens, and such is the position of this local- 
ity, that from it we must expect our principal supplies, in case that 
war or some other cause, should prevent the admission of the fo- 
reign article. As» nothing respecting it has, to my knowledge, 
been given to the public, save a short notice in the sixth volume of 
Silliman's Journal^ by Professor Hall, I hope that the following 
facts, collected during a short visit in 1825, may be interesting. 

It is found more or less plentifully disseminated in minute folia- 
ted masses, in all the gneiss in the vicinity : but the principal de- 
posit is on Cobble-Hill, about 2^ miles northwest of the village 
of Alexandria, in cleAs, in a primitive rock, called graphite granite 
by Professor Hall, and gneiss by Cleaveland. Several of these 
fissures or veins, have been discovered, all of them running north 
and south, except the smallest and least productive, which lies east 
and west. The largest was discovered by a man, who passing 
over the mountain with an axe in his hand, by an accidental stroke 
laid bare the glittering treasure. It is vbible on the surface for 
about four rods, and one extremity passes under the gneiss, appa- 
Ifently unimpaired in size. It varies firom four inches to two feet 

90 
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in width, and has been removed in some places, to the depth of 
from ten to twelve feet, by means of chisels fixed on poles, without 
any diminution in the productiveness of the vein. A description of 
the mineral would be unnecessary, as the cabinet of the Institute 
contains excellent specimens from this locality. It is separated from 
the walls of the fissure^ by a thin layor of quartz, with sometimes a 
little feldspar, and is sometimes traversed by small seams and veins 
of the same. The proprietors of the mines, being farmers, only de- 
vote the time not consumed in the business of their occupation, to 
procuring it. They were formerly accustomed to grind it in their 
own mills, and send it in this state to market ; an operation that' 
can be there performed at a comparatively trifling expense, on ac- 
count of the great WEiter power afforded by the " outlet'' of 
Lake George. But an individual managed to get the business of 
preparing it in.his own hands, and finding that much time was con- 
sumed in grinding it on account of its *^ caking,'' as it is techni- 
cally termed, he hit upon a very ingenious expedient to lessen this 
source of trouble: before milling he mixed with it a considerable 
portion of the Crown Point iron ore, the hard angular fragments 
of which succeeded quickly and effectually in reducing it to an uni- 
fbrm powder. But there exists one objection to this mode of pre* 
paration ; it unluckily unfits it for all the purposes to which it is 
applied in the arts. The iron ore rapidly destroys machinery 
when applied to diminish friction ; its grittiness would render pen- 
cils of the prepared blacklead of Ticonderoga, of little use ; cru- 
cibles constructed of it could hardly be expected to withstand a 
white heat ; and stoves and other iron articles blackened with it, 
have been known in a short tune to put on a dusky red. The con- 
sequence is, that the proprietors are now obliged to send it to^ 
New- York in a crude state. 

A mineral, stated to be granular graphite, is sold by a vendor of 
specimens in Alexandria ; it is in irregular nodules of various siz- 
es, and is generally supposed to be obtained from near Rogers' 
Rock. A specimen weighing fifteen pounds, was exhibited for 
sale. I was fortunate enough to procure some smaller specimens, 
at a moderate price. On my return home, entertaining some 
doubts respecting its nature, I proceeded to examine it, and the 
following results were obtained 

A large piece heated by the blowpipe, was immediately covered 
with a watery exudation from its pores. On charcoal per se it was 
evidently acted upon by the blowpipe, partially consuming and 
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leaving a white crust ; with borax it was partially acted on with e^ 
fervescence. The foliated part was not at all affected per se^ or 
with borax, by the highest heat I could raise. 

Acids act upon it, and carbonic acid amounting to 8.5 grs. in 
100 is evolved. The residue before the blowpipe^ burned with 
scintillations. The mineral itself is in irregular masses, present- 
ing externally somewhat of a botryoidal appearance, and from its 
surface, scales can be detached, resembling in every respect 
the foliated graphite ; they are likewise, though more rarely, to be 
found in its substance. It is irregularly granular, and of a lighter 
color than the foliated plumbago. 

My opinion, which I believe is warranted by the above facts, is, 
that it is a made mineral, and most probably composed of the pre- 
pared black lead of Ticonderoga, and powdered carbonate of lime, 
a little charcoal being added to heighten the color, made into a 
paste of due consistency with water or some other liquid, and 
moulded into a proper form. If moral evidence be requisite in fa- 
vor of this opinion, it may be rt;marked that these specimens are 
not now found, save by one who derives his principal support from 
the sale of minerals to the casual visitors of Lake George. That 
true granular graphite has been here obtained, is proved by the as- 
sertion of Professor Hall. But little of it being found, and that 
little being exhausted, the above ingenious expedient was proba- 
bly hit upon, in order to supply the demands of mineralogists who 
are always eager to secure every known variety of a mineral. 

It may perhaps not be improper to remark here, that in June 
last, Mr. Eaton's party on the canal, found plumbago in small 
scales in the red marl of Salina. It sometimes exists also as a 
thin coating (distinct from the common glazing of our slate) on the 
argillite on the banks of the Hudson, opposite Troy, and at Crys- 
tal Hill. 
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Art. XXII. On the Apparent Radiation op Cold. By 
Benjamin F. Joslin, M. D. Prof, Math. Union College, Cor- 
responding Member. 

Read Sepfember 21, 1830. 

In a well known experiment with two concave specula, a calorific 
principle is evidently radiated and reflected, and moves in right 
lines with great velocity. The celebrated Florentine experiments, 
a modification of the former, seems at first sight to establish no 
less conclusively the radiation of a frigorific principle, which ob- 
serves the same laws as radiant heat. ^^ It becomes therefore a 
problem of some interest," as Dr. Murray observes, *^ to give an 
explanation of this phenomenon, which shall accord with the doctrine 
that cold is simply the negation of heat.^' M. Frevost has, in my 
opinion given a satisfactory solution of fliis interesting problem, in 
hisliighly ingenious yet simple theory. With thi^ distinguished 
philosopher the idea originated^ that a mutual participation of radi- 
ant caloric takes place between iKMlies at all temperatures, and that 
a warm body has its temperature reduced by a cold one in its vici- 
nity, merely in consequence of receiving only a partial compensa- 
tion for the rays it has emitted. This hypothesis, however, has 
not been universally adopted. It has been rejected by many phi- 
losophers, and among others, by the late celebrated Dr. Murray, 
and by the author of the article on *' Gold," in that valuable sci- 
entific work, the New Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. The latter re- 
marks, that ^* this explanation, depending upon the assumed prin- 
ciple that bodies at all temperatures radiate caloric, in a degree 
proportional to the quantity of that power which they contain, is to- 
tally inconsistent with the most obvious facts attending the cooling 
of bodies. For if it were true, that a mutual participation of tem- 
perature takes place between the hotter and the colder body, until 
they arrive at the same temperature, and that this reciprocal action 
even goes on after an equilibrium is established between them, it 
is evident that a hot body ought to cool more slowly when it is pla- 
ced near a large body of inferior temperature, than near a small 
one. But the fact is precisely the reverse." 

The answer to this is obvious. The intensity of calorific ema- 
nations, in consequence of their rectilinear and divergent courses, 
is inversely as the distance from the point whence they emanated ; 
whilst two surfaces of a similar figure, being placed at different 
distances from a thermometer, and subtending equal angles at it, 
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have their number of radiatory points directly as the square of their 
distances. Therefore the number of rays received from them by 
the thermometer, will be equal, whilst the surfaces possess the 
same temperature and radiating power, provided no rays are inter- 
cepted by the. intervening medium ; and if their distance be varied, 
their influence will be as their apparent magnitude ; if this be con- 
stant, their calorific or refrigerant influence varies with their tem- 
perature. Therefore, whilst a cold body in a warm chamber sup- 
plies a thermometer in its vicinity, with some calorific emanations, 
it intercepts a greater number which would have been received 
from the warmer walls of the apartment, and thus prevents that 
equivalent.return which the thermometer had before received for 
its own radiation. For it subtends the same angle at the thermo- 
meter, as the portion of wall whose rays it intercepts, and it is of in- 
ferior temperature. Now it is evident, that a large cold body will 
at the same distance intercept rays still more numerous, and in 
still greater excess, above those which it supplies, and consequent- 
ly that it will exert a cooling agency still more powerful. 

An other and more plausible objection to this theory, [vide Mur- 
ray's Chem. vol. 1, and Edin, Encyclop. Art. "Cold,"] is founded 
on the following experiment. A cubical vessel, having one of its 
sides covered with lampblack, and another lefl with a metallic sur- 
face, was filled with a frigorific mixture and placed in the focus of 
a metallic reflector, having the surface of a parabolic conoid. A 
thermometer was placed in the focus of the generating parabola of 
an equal and similar mirror placed opposite the former, at the dis- 
tance of some feet, with their axes coincident. The thermometer 
suffered the greatest reduction of temperature when the painted 
side of the cold body was presented towards that mirror in whose 
focus the cold body was situated, and the least when the metallic 
surface was presented. Dr. Murray, alluding to M. Prevost's 
theory, remarks, that " this explanation appears at first view, not 
unsatisfactory, but it will be found deficient when applied to all the 
phenomena, and in particular, appears inconsistent with the efiects 
of different surfaces, in radiating cold. The principle is, that the 
cold surface is radiating caloric towards the thermometer, only in 
a smaller quantity than the thermometer radiates to it. Of course, 
of difierent surfaces, which at a given temperature, radiate different 
quantities of caloric, that which radiates least must be least pow- 
erful in returning caloric to the thermometer, and must therefore 
have least effect in counteracting the reduction of its temperature ; 
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in other words, rau8t produce the greatest cold. A blackened sur- 
face, we have seen, is that which, at a given temperature, radiates 
the largest quantity of caloric, and a metallic surface, that which 
radiates least. Were Prevost's explanation just, therefore, the 
blackened surface is the one which, in the experiment on radiant 
cold, ought to produce the least cooling effect, and the metallic 
surface the greatest, because the former gives off more caloric bj 
radiation than the latter. But the fact is the reverse ; the cold be- 
ing greatest when the blackened surface, and least when the me- 
tallic surface, is opposed to the mirror.'' 

In examining the objection, we may observe that the two mir- 
rors subtend equal angles at the bodies, in their respective foci, 
and consequently intercept equal proportions of the caloric radiated 
from the nearest surfaces of these bodies ; and from their form and 
position, and the known laws of reflection, they condense upon the 
body situated in either focus, all the rays which the mirror most 
remote from it receives from the body in its own focus, with the ex- 
ception of the rays absorbed by the reflectors and those intercepted 
by the air. Therefore the ratio between those portions of caloric, 
which the two bodies receive from each other in this experiment, 
is the same as would exist in a case of direct interchange by radia- 
tion, when no mirrors are employed : and if the cold body have its 
whole surface alike painted or alike metallic, the same proportion 
of all the rays which emanate from it, will be received by the ther- 
mometer, as the thermometer will receive of all those emanating 
from the cold body. Therefore, by supposing the experiments to 
be made in this manner, with a thermometer in one focus, and a 
metallic body in the other, which has in one experiment its whole 
surface painted, and in another its whole surface unpainted, and by 
assuming that all the rays emanating from this body, reach the 
thermometer, and all those from the thermometer reach the metal- 
lic body, I shall add to the simplicity, without impairing the strict- 
ness of the demonstration, in proving that the above mentioned ex- 
periments conflrm instead of subverting the theory against which 
they are alleged. 

In any chamber where no fire or other sottrce of heat or cold ex- 
ists, to disturb the equilibrium, every article of furniture, and in 
short, all inanimate objects within it, (whatever be tlieir difference 
of radiating power resulting from color, texture or any other cause) 
are of the same temperature. 
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From this equilibrium of temperature preserved among bodies 
in proximity to each other, however various their surfaces, it may 
be inferred that the reflecting power of any surface increases, whilst 
the radiating power diminishes^ and vice versa, and that their sum 
is constant; and also, that the sum of the radiated and reflected 
caloric proceeding from any surface, is always a constant quantity 
yfhileX the temperature of the surface is constant, and that of the 
surfaces of surrounding bodies equal to its own, whatever change 
its power of radiation may undergo, by painting, polishing or any 
other means. Therefore if a metallic body be of the same temper- 
ature as a thermometer in its vicinity, the latter cannot be affected 
by merely changing the surface of the former, its temperature re- 
maining unchanged. 

These principles being premised, suppose experiments to be 
made simultaneously, and with similar apparatus, in two chambers, 
A and B, and that metallic bodies, of the same temperature, are 
employed in both chambers, but that the temperatures of the cham- 
bers are different. In A suppose the temperature of the air and con- 
sequently of the thermometer, be equal to that of the metallic body. 
In B let the air and thermometer be at a higher temperature. Then 
the body in B is coldj considered with reference to the thermome- 
ter. ^ 

Experiment Ist. Cover both bodies with a black pigment which 
increases the radiating and consequently diminishes the reflecting 
power. Let r represent the quantity of caloric reflected from the 
body situated in A during the first instant, and g the quantity ra- 
diated from the same. Let r' be the quantity reflected from that 
in B, and j' the quantity radiated by it. As the sum of the radia- 
ted and reflected caloric includes all that can be sent from either 
body to its thermometer, it follows that r-j-j is the amount given 
off by the painted body in A, and r'-j-g' by that in B. 

Experiment 2d. Remove the paint from both, and also restore 
to the bodies and the thermometer the temperatures which they re- 
spectively had in the first experiment. By this operation the quan- 
tities radiated from both bodies are diminished in some equal ratio ; 
for their temperatures are unchanged, and their radiating powers 
diminished in the same ratio'; and the temperatures being equal 
and unchanged by this operation, the quantity radiated will be as 
the radiating power. By the same operation, the number of re- 
flected rays from each is increased^ by which means the bodies re- 
turn to their respective thermonpieters a greater proportion of the 
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calorific emanations of the latter. Now the quantity reflected from 
any surface, raust always be in the compound ratio of the reflecting 
power and the number of incident rays ; and, as in this case^ the 
reflecting powers of these bodies are augmented in the same ratio^ 
and the numberof incident rays incapable of beingaflectedby the re- 
moval of the pigment, it follows that the increments of reflection 
flrom the two bodies have the some ratio to the quantities which 
they respectively reflected before the removal of the pigment ; i. e. 
the quantities rejlected from both are increased in the same equal ratio. 
And it has been proved, that the quantities radiated from both, are 
diminished in the same equal ratio. Let t be the ratio in which the 
reflection has been increased, and d that m which the radiation has 
been diminished in both. Then according to the preceding prin- 
ciples and notation, r^*; expresses the ealoric given ofl'in experi- 
ment 1, by the painted surface of the body in A, r'-f-; ' by that in 
B ; and in experiment 2, the whole amount from the metallic sur- 
face of the body in A is r Xt+I« and firom that in B r' X>+ 1 It 

a d 

only remains now to demonstrate the value of this last expression 
to be greater than that of r'-f-;'. 

If unequal quantities be multiplied by equals, the greater will re- 
ceive a greater increment than the less : Now r' is greater than r, 
for the reflecting powers of the two bodies are equal, but the num- 
ber of incident rays are greater in the warm atmosphere, in conse- 
quence of the higher temperature of the thermometer from which 
they emanate. Hence in the products r' Xt and rX^'^ r' in the first is 
more increased than r in the last, by the common factor t. That 
is r'i — r'^ri — r, for each side, is an expression for one of the in- 
crements. 

Again, f'=f for the radiation from a body, is not afiected by 
the temperature of surrounding bodies or that of the ambient air. 
Hence L=zL, Adding this to the above, we obtain 

d d 

r'i+L-r-yri+l—r. 
By subtracting from one side f ', and from the other its equal g^ 
we obtain 

ri' + f-(r' + f')>«+-|--('-+S)- 
But r-^g the amount of reflection and radiation fi'om the pamted 
metallic body in the chamber A, in experiment 1, has been shown 
to be equal to n -|- 1, the amount of reflection and radiation firom 

d 
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the same body in experiment 2, when the pigment is removed* 
Therefore r'i + - }> ^'+ 5'* That is to say, the whole amount of 
calorific rays reflected and radiated from the metallic body, in an • 
atmosphere to which it is relatively cold, will be increased by re- 
moving the pigment which covers its surface and augments its ra- 
diating power ; and a thermometer near it, or* at a distance, if re- 
flectors be employed, will indicate an elevation of temperature^ not- 
withstanding the diminution of the radiating powet^ of ^&hody by 
this operation. This is the propociition which was to be demon- 
strated. It is therefore obvious, that the elegant theory of radiant 
heat proposed by M. JVevost, is reconcileable with these, pheno- 
mena, and receives additional support from those experiments 
which some emmeat chemists have adduced for its refutation. 

The foregoing investigation suggests a general formula, for ex- 
pressing the ratio of the reflecting to the absorbent and radiating 
powers of bodies. The reviewer of Prof. Leslie's Experimental 
Enquiry on Heat,* remarks, that " the reflecting powers of bodies, 
bear some inverse^ratio to their absorbent and projecting (i. e.. ra- 
diating) powers, although so many circumstances unite in modify- 
ing the proportion, that we are unable, as yet, to express it by one 
general lam,!^ ^I shall state the general law, according to which 
these powers vary. Is not this the only sense in which tiie na- 
ture of^e case can ever admit of a general law ? 

From the term absorption, (which though now sanctioned by 
general use, appears ta me not happily chosen,) wo must not be 
led to suppose that bodies have a positive power of imbibing calo- 
ric, or of conveying it inwards from their surfaces, the least con- 
ceivable distance, independently of conduction. Those incident 
rays which are not reflected, are necessarily retained at the sur- 
face on which they impinged. Hence the sum of the reflecting and 
absorbent potoers is a constant quantity ; and we have shown that 
the sum of the reflecting and radiating powers is constant. From 
this, and from the fact that a change in the surfaces of neighboring 
bodies does not disturb their equilibrium of temperature, it may be 
inferred that the radiating and absorbent powers of any body are 
equal, and increase or diminish in the same ratio. It is therefore 
only necessary to express the law by which the radiating and re- 
flecting powers vary. These being caeteris paribus as the quaji- 



' Vide Edinburgh Review. 
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Hties radiated and reflected, we shall apply the same principles, 
aBd employ a similar notation. 

Let r be the reflecting power of any surface, the ; radiating 
power, and x any ratio in which the reflecting power of this sur- 
face is changed or the ratio which it bears to the reflecting power 
of other surfaces. Then r will be an integer or a proper fracUon 
according as the reflecting power is increased or diminished ; rx 
win be the resulting reflecting power, r-J-f — rx the radiating pow- 

etf and — !^ — is Hkn^ general formtda for expressing in all cases 

r-j-f — rx 
the ratio of the reflecting to the absorbent and radiating powers. 
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Art. XXIII. Elements of the Solar Eclipse of February VHhf 
1831 .- Together with a particular Calculation for the Latitude 
and Longitude of Albany. By Stephen ALBXANDXI^ A. M* 
Corresponding Member, (With a Plate.) 

Read September 21, 1830. 

From the earliest ages, the study of the celestial phenomena 
has ever been an object of the most lively interest ; an interest 
prompted alike by the sublime nature of the pursuit itself, and the 
important practical results which have attended it. Since that im- 
portant period when the publication of the Novum Organum shed 
upon the path of the philosopher a light which has shone forth with 
a brightness continually increasing as the mists of ignorance and 
error, which attended its dawn, have been dispelled, the advances 
both in Physical and Practical Astronomy, have surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations. In no other department of science have 
the principles of the inductive method of reasoning been more hap- 
pily illustrated, or has patient perseverance been rewarded by more 
sublime and beautiful results. By the researches of modern as- 
tronomers, have been developed those laws by which the entire 
planetary system has been regulated since that remote period, 
when, first touched by the finger of the Almighty, it commenced 
its vast and rapid revolution : laws in themselves simple, yet pro- 
ductive of efiects the most complicated and difficult of investiga- 
tion. 

The phenomena of the heavens tho' always interesting, are yet 
sometimes rendered more particularly worthy of attention, by the 
recurrence of events remarkable on account of their rarity, or, 
as contributing in an essential degree, when observed with care, to 
the greater perfection of astronomical science. Among phenome- 
na of this kind, solar eclipses^ and particularly those of a large size, 
are universally allotted a prominent place, inasmuch as they afford 
one of the best means, known for determining the difference of lon- 
gitude between the places at which they are observed, or when ob- 
served at a place whose longitude is well known, for correcting tlie 
small errors to which the most approved solar and lunar tables are 
still subject. 
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For the purpose of facilitating the objects last mentioned, the 
elements of the eclipse which forms the subject of this paper, were 
calculated with great care^ the value of each equation having been 
obtained within the nearest thousandth of a second. The solar 
tables used, were those of Delambre^ to which were applied the 
corrections indicated by Bessel. The lunar tables, both of Dam- 
oiseau and Burckhardt, have been employed, in the hope that ob- 
servations may be tnade at those places in our country, whose lon- 
gitude has been previously determined, and thus the number of 
tests, by which their respective merits must be ascertained, be 
somewhat increased. On the importance of these, it is deemed 
unnecessary to insist. It is proper to state, that the first and two 
last longitudes derived from Damoiseati's tables, as stated in the 
elements^ were obtained by ap[rfying the hourly motion computed 
for the second period, and the last but one respectively. 

From the elements as now presented, their values for any inter- 
mediate period of time, may be readily deduced by the application 
of simple proportion and the equations of second and third differen- 
ces. The well known formulae for these respective equations, are 

^^^ ^ — and ^^^ 2 ^^ - — where x is the interval, d" 
2 2.3 

and d"* the second and third differences. The factor ■ ^ ^ cor- 

2 

respondent to every hundredth of the interval, will be found in 
the first of the tables, subjoined to the elements of the general 

eclipse, and the factor .-A^ZZlJAJZLi for every twentieth, in the 

2.3 

second. The first of tliese has been used in the computation of 
the equations, wherever the accuracy of the tables admitted of its 
application. The Nutation of Bessel has been employed in the 
computation, both of the solar and lunar elements, and in accord- 
ance therewith the epoch of the lunar tables has been diminished 
by 0" 455 of the sexagesimal division of the circle. 

In the computation of the sun's horizontal parallax, 8^60544 has 
been taken for the mean parallax. 

In computing the particular eclipse for Albany, an elipticity of 
3I 9 has h^h employed in the reduction of the latitude of the place, 
and moon's equatorial parallax. 
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APPENDIX. 



Clkatt^r oi tVift Sjociety fox th^ |i¥oixioii(inL 
of \l8fefxi\ Arts. 

An Act to incorporate a Society for the promotion of Useful 
Arts^ passed April 2, 1804. 

Whereas the institution of a society, calculated to pro- 
mote, collect and preserve the knawledge of useful arts, 19 
intimately connected with the public welfare and prosperity : 
Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the people of the state of New-YorJcj re^ 
presented in senate and assembly ^ That all such persons who 
shall, at the time of the passing of this act, be metnbers of 
the society for the promotion of agriculture, arts and manu- 
factures, and such other persons who shall from time to time 
become members of the society hereby intended to be incor- 
porated, and shall within ten months after the passing of 
this act, signify their intention in writing, subscribed by 
them respectively, to Samuel L.^ MitchiU or Benjamin De 
Witt, the present secretaries of the said society, to become 
members of the society hereby intended to be incorporated, 
and shall pay to either of them two dollars for the lis^ of the 
said society, shall be, and hereby are, constituted a body 
corporate and politic by the name of " the Society for the 
promotion of Useful Arts ;" that by that name the said so- 
ciety shall have perpetual succession ; and that the said so- 
ciety and their successors shall be capable in law to sue and 
be sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be answered^ 
defend and be defended, in all courts and in all actions, 
suitSj matters and causes whatsoever, and to purchase, take, 
receive, hold and enjoy, any real or personal estate, in fee 
simple or otherwise, and the same to lease, sell, dispose of 
and convey, for the purpose of the better enabling Aem to 
carry into effect such measures as to the said society shall 
seem best calculated to promote agriculture, arts and manu- 
factures within this state : Provided^ That the clear annual 
value of such real and personal estate shall not exceed the 
sum of two thousand five hundred dollars : That the said 
society shall have a common seal, which may from time to 
time be changed or altered at its pleasure. 

And he it further enacted^ That ihe said society shaU, 
from time to time, forever hereafter, have power to make, 
constitute, ordain and establish such by-laws and regula- 
tions as they shall judge proper for the election of tbeir offi^ 

1 
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cers, for prescribing their respective functions, and the mode- 
of discharging the same ; for the admission of new members 
into the said society ; for the government of the officers and 
members thereof; Ibr ascertaining an equal annual rate of 
* contributions towards the funds thereof ; for regulating the 
times and places of meeting for managing the affairs of the 
said society, and for suspending or expelling such members 
of the said society, as shall neglect or refuse to comply with 
the by-laws and regulations thereof, so as such by-laws and 
regulations shall not be repugnant to the laws of the United 
States or of this state. 

And be it further enacted^ That a president and one or 
more vice-presidents, nine counsellors, two or more secreta- 
ries, a treasurer, and such other officers as the said society 
shall, by any by-law, from time to time appoint, shall be 
elected by a plurality of votes of the members of the said 
society present at any election : That such election shall be 
annually held in the senate chamber, or at such other place 
as the said society shall from time to time by by-law direct 
and appoint, on the Tuesday next succeeding the day on 
which both liouses of the legislature shall have been formed, 
ready to proceed to business, after the first day of January 
in every year : That the said officers shall respectively hold 
their offices until the next annual election day, or until others 
shall be elected in their stead : That if the annual election 
shall not be held at any of the days for that purpose appoint- 
ed, it shall be lawful to make such election at any other day ; 
and that the president, or one of the vice-presidents, with any 
twelve or more of the said society, meeting at the place de- 
signated for that purpose by any by-law, shall constitute a 
legal meeting of the said society. 

And he it further enacted^ That the books, papers, mon- 
ies and effects of the society for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, arts and manufactures, shall be and the same are here- 
by with the approbation, and at the instance of the last men- 
tioned corporation, vested in the said society for the promo- 
tion of useful arts, from and after the fourth day of May 
next, on which day the corporation aforesaid expires by its 
own limitation. 

And be it further enacted, That the members of the legis- 
lature shall in that capacity be honorary members of the 
said, society ; but shall not vote at elections, or have any 
voice in the disposition of the funds of the said society. 

And be it further enacted, That Robert R. Livingston 
shall* be the president, and Ezra L'Hommedieu the vice- 
president of the said society, until the second annual elec- 
tion day. 
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>An Act to incorporate the Albany Lyceum of Natural Hip' 
tory. Passed April 23, 1823. 

Whereas the members of the Alb any Lyceum of Natur- 
al History have associated for the purpose of encouraging 
the study, and of disseminating a knowledge of natural his-, 
tory and other useful sciences, and have petitioned for an act 
of incorporation : Therefore, 

Be it enacted iy the people of the state of Neio-YorJc^ re* 
presented in senate and assembly j That Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, Theodric Romeyn Beck, Simeon De Witt Bio odgood, 
Lewis C* Beck, Matthew Henry Webster, Frederick Ma- 
thews, Richard Variclt De Witt and James Eights, and such 
other persons as now are and may from time to time become 
members, shall be and hereby are constituted a body corpo- 
rate and politic, by the name of the " Albany Lyceum of Na- 
tural History," and by that name they shall have perpetual 
succession, and shall be persons capable of suing and being, 
sued, pleading and being impleaded, answering and being 
answered unto, defending and being defended, in all courts and 
places whatsoever, and may have a common seal, with power 
to change and alter the same from time to time, and shall be 
capable of purchasing, taking possession of, holding and en- 
joying, to them and their successors, any real estate in fee sim« 
pie or otherwise, and any goods, chattels, and personal es-. 
tate, and of selling, leasing, or otherwise disposing of said 
real and personal, or any part thereof, at their will and pleas- 
ure : Provided however^ That the funds of the said corpora- 
tion shall be used and appropriated to the objects conteRip* 
lated in the preamble to this act : And provided also. That 
the clear annual income of such real and personal estate shall 
not exceed the sum of one thousand dollars* 

And be it further enacted^ That the said society shall for- 
ever hereafter have power to make, constitute, ordain, and 
establish such by-laws and regulations, as they shall judge, 
proper for the election of their officers, for prescribing their 
respective functions, and the mode of discharging the same, 
for the admission of new members, for the government of the 
officers and members thereof, for collecting the fines, impo- 
sitions and annual contributions from the members, for regu* 
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lat'mg the places and times of meeting of the said society, for 
suspending or expelling such members as shall neglect or re- 
fuse to comply with the by-laws or regulations, and for man- 
aging and directing the affairs and concerns of the said soci- 
ety : Provided^ such by-laws and regulations be not repug- 
*nant ,to the constitution and laws of this state or of the (Jnir 
ted States* 

And be it further enacted^ That the officers of the said so- 
ciety shall consist of a president, two vice-presidents, acor- 
respoi^ding secretary, a recording secretary, a treasurer, three 
curators^ and a draftsman, and such other officers as the said 
society m^y <]eem necessary, who shall be annually chosen, 
and who shall continue in office for one year, or until others 
shall be elected in their stead ; that if the annual election 
shall not be held on any of the days for that purpose appoint- 
ed, it shall be lawful to make such election on any other day, 
and that five members of the said society assembled at the 
place and time designated for that purpose by the constitu- 
tion, by-laws, or resolutions of said society, shall constitute 
a legal meeting the^of ; and that in case a vacancy shall 
take place between the annual meetings, then it shall be law- 
ful to fill such vacancy at any regular meeting, and the perr 
son or persons so chosen shall continue in office until the next 
annual ipeeting, or until others shall be elected in their stead. 

And he it further enacted^ That Stephen Van Rensselaer 
shall be the president, Theodric Romeyn Beck the first vice- 
president, Simeon De Witt Bloodgood the second vice-pre- 
sident, Lewis Cf Beck, corresponding secretary, Matthew 
Henry Webster, recording secretary, Frederick Mathews, 
treasurer, Richard Varick De Witt, James Eights and Mat** 
thew Henry Webster, curators, and James Eights, drafts- 
man, severally to be the first officers of the said corporation, 
who shall hold their respective offices until the fourth Mour 
4ay of January next, and until others shall be chosen in their 
places. 

And be it further enacted^ That the present constitution 
of the said society shall, after the passing of this act, contin- 
ue to be the constitution thereof, and that no alteration shall 
be made therein unless it be proposed in writing at some sta- 
ted meeting, one month before it is acted upon, and shall be 
decided by a majority of three-fourths of the members pres- 
ent. 

And be it further enacted^ That the le^slature may at any 
time modify or repeal tl^is act. 
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/in Ad to incorporate the Albany Institute* Passed Febru« 
ary27, 1829- 

Whereas the Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts 
and the Albany Lyceum of Natural History have agreed to 
articles of association, for the purpose of forming an insti- 
tution for the promotion of science and literature, to be call- 
.ed " The Albany Institute." Therefore, 

The people of the state of New-York^ represented in senate 
,and assembly y do enact as follows : 

All such persons as shaJl at the time of the passage of this 
act be members of the said ** Society for the Promotion of 
Useful Arts," or of the " Albany Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory," and such other persons as shall from time to time be- 
come members of the same, or of the third department here- 
in after mentioned, shall be and are hereby constituted a 
body corporate and politic, by the name of ** The Albany 
Institute ;" and the annual income of the real and personal 
estate which the said corporation is authorised to hold, shall 
not exceed ten thousand dollars. 

The said corporation shall consist of three departments, 
to wit : First, the department of physical sciences and the 
arts : Second, the department of natural history, and, Third, 
the department of history and general literature. " The so- 
ciety for the promotion of useful arts," as at present consti- 
tuted, shall be the first department — *« The Albany lyceum 
of natural history," as at present constituted, the second de- 
partment ; and a society for the promotion of history and 
general literature shall be formed as soon as may be, which 
shall be the third department : but until such society shall be 
formed and duly organized, the said corporation shall con- 
sist and be formed of the aforesaid first and second depart- 
ments. 

The officers of the said corporation shall be a president, 
three vice-presidents, three corresponding and three recording 
secretaries ; a treasurer, a librarian, and as many curators as 
the second department may direct. The president and trea- 
surer shall, be annually elected ; and the presidents of the 
departments shall be the vice-presidents ; and the corres- 
ponding and recording secretaries of the depar;^ments shall 
be the corresponding and recording secretaries of the insti- 
tute ; the librarian of the first department shall be the libra- 
rian, and the curators of the second department shall be the 
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curators, of the institute : Stephen Van Rensselaer shall be 
the president, and Simeon De Witt, at present president of 
the society for the promotion of useful arts, and Theod- 
ric Romeyn Beck, at present president of the Albany lyce* 
um of natural history, shall be the vice-presidents, and Will- 
iam Mayell, the treasurer, of the institute ; who shall sev- 
erally hold their respective offices until others shall be cho- 
sen in their places. 

The elective officers shall be chosen by a plurality of 
the votes of the members of the institute present, at a reg- 
ular meeting for that purpose, convened according to the 
by-laws of the institute, of which previous notice shall be 
given in at least one of the newspapers published in the city 
of Albany. 

If at any regular meeting of the institute for the election 
of officers, any or either of the departments constituting the 
institute shall not continue organized, or be in any way dis- 
solved, such officers of the institute as are hereby declared 
to be ex officio from the said departments, maybe elected by 
the institute in the same manner as the other elective officers 
are directed to be chosen* 

Nine members of the institute, regularly convened, shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, and five 
members of either of the departments, regularly convened, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business in 
such department. 

The books now belonging to or hereafter coming into pos- 
session of the aforesaid departments, shallsbe deposited in 
the library of the said corporation ; and all specimens of na- 
tural history or the arts, now or hereafter belonging to or 
coming into the possession of either of the said departments, 
shall be deposited in the museum of the said corporation. 

The corporation shall have power to make, constitute, or- 
dain and establish such by-laws and regulations as they, shall 
judge proper for the election of their officers, for prescrib- 
ing their respective functions and the mode of discharging 
the same, for the admission of new members, for the gov- 
ernment of the officers and members thereof, for collecting 
the fines, impositions and annual contributions from the mem- 
bers, for regulating the times and places of meeting and for 
managing and directing the afiairs and concerns of the said 
corporation. 

The legislature may at any time hereafter amend, modify 
or repeal this act. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 

OF TH« 

ATiBAWY INSTITUTE. 

April, 1829. 

[Books owned by the Institute are marked t— ^y the First Dzpartmeut \—and 
by the Second Department *.] 



1 XAcademy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, Report of, fop 1825. 

(Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 4.) 

2 \Academy, of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Journal of, Bvo. vols. 

1,2,3. Philadelphia, 1817— 23. 

3 XMrain, The Mathematical Diary, containing new researches and 

improvements in Mathematics, with collections of questions proposed 
and resolved by ingenious correspondents, &,c. — Conducted by R. 
Adrain, L. L. D. F. A. P. S. Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Columbia College, New-YorkI vol. 1, 12mo. New- York, 
1826. 

4 \Jigricullure, Arts and Manufactures, Transactions of the Society for 

the promotion of, 8vo. 2 vol. Albany, 1801. 

5 \Agriculturej Arts and Manufactures, Transactions of the Society in- 

stituted in the State of New-York for the Promotion of, published by 
order of the Society, 4to. 1 vol. New-York, 1792. 

6 i\Mkin. A Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy, with an account 

of the processes employed in many of the most important- Chemical 
Manufactories, &.c. lie. &.c. By A. &, C. R. Aikin, 2 vols. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1807. With an Appendix of recent dbcoveriei and improve- 
ments. London, 1814. (2 copies.) 

7 *Aikin, A Manual of Mineralogy, by Arthur Aikin, Secretary to the 

Geological Society, 12mo. Philadelphia, 1815. 

8 XAlbany, Laws and Ordinances of the City of, 1791. 

9 XAldrovandus, De Piscibus, (title page wanting,) folio. 

10 X-Aldrovandi, (Ulyssis) Philosophi et Medici Bononiensis Ornithologi« 

Tomus Alter, Sic. &c. folio. Bononie, 1600. 

11 ^Allan's Mineralogical Nomenclature, alphabetically arranged, witb 

Synoptic Tables of the Chemical Analysis of Minerab. By Thomas 
Allan, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1814. 

12 Jw^/wflnacA*, Twelve London, of the year 1637, bound in one volume. 

13 Ij^mcrica, Catalogue of Books and Manuscripts relating to, in the pos- 

session of Obadiah Rich, Esq. Consul at Valencia, Congressional Docu* 
ment. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 5.) 

14 XAmerican Academy of Arts and Sciences, Memoirs of the, 4to. vol. 1, 

Boston, 1785— vol. 2. 1793-r-vol. 3, Cambridge, 1809— vol. 4, Cam- 
bridge, 1818. 

15 ^American Medical and Philosophical Register, edited by Dps. Hosack 

and Francis, 4 vols. 8vo. New- York, 1814—18. 

16 iAmerican Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia for promoting 

Useful Knowledge, Transactions of, 4to. vol. 1, 2d edit. 1789— vol. 2, 
1786—vol. 3, 1793— vol. 4, 1799— vol. 5, 1802— vol. 6, 1809. Phila- 
delphia. 

17 iX-^merican Philosophical Society, Transactions of, (new series) 4to. 

vol. 1, 1818— vol. 2, 1825— vol. 3, parts I. &IL 1826-7-8. Philadel- 
phia. 

18 ^American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting 

Useful Knowledge, Catalogue of the Library of the, published by or-, 
der of the Society, 8vo. Philadelphia; 1824 
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19 \Andefton. Essays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. By 
James Anderson, fanner at Monks-Hill, Aberdeenshire. 3d edit. 2 
vols. 8V0. Dublin, 1779. 

ao *XMnaU of the Lyceum of Natural History of New-Tork, vol. 1 &2, 
and nos. 1 &.2 of vol. 3, 8vo. New-Tork, 1824--8. 

21 jAnnah of Fhilosophy^ or Magaeine of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Me- 

chanics, Natural History, Agriculture and the Arts. By Thomas Thom- 
son, M. D. F. R. S. L. k, E. &lc. 16 vols. 8vo. London, 1813 to 1820. 

22 \Annali of Philosophy ^ new series, (edited bv Richard Phillips, F. R. S* 

L. & E. &c.) 12 vols. 8vo. London, 1821 to 1826. 

23 XAiiaiic Researches^ or Transactions of the Society instituted in Ben- 
gal, for inquiring into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences 
and Literature of Asia, 10 vols. 8vo. London, 1806 — 11. 

24 tB€Leon (Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Albans) Sylva Sylvarum, or a 

Natural History, in ten Centuries, &c. Published after the author's 
death, by William Rawley, D. D. one of his Majesties Chaplains. , 
The tenth edition, folio. London, 1676» 

25 ^Bakers of^ Scotland, Memorial for the, 4to. (Pamphlets, quarto. 

vol. 1.) 

26 iBakewelL Observations on the Influence of Soil and Climate upon 

Wool, &c. by Robert Bakewell, with occasional notes and remarks by 
Lord SomervilIe,8vo. London, 1808. 

27 XBakeweirs (Robert) Introduction to Mineralogy, comprising the 

Natural History and Character of Minerals, and a description of 
Rocks, &c. with plates, 8vo. London, 1819. 

28 \Bancrofl, Experimental Researches concerning the Philosophy of 

Permanent Colours, and the best means of producing them by Dyeing, 
Calico Printing, &c. by Edward Bancroft, M. D. F. R. S. &«. 2 vols* 
8vo. Philadelphia, 1814. 

29 \Barlow (Joel) Prospectus of a National Institute to be established in 

the United States. Washington, 1806. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1.) 

30 XBames (Rev. David H.) Monagraph of the Doubtful Reptils» 

(Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 4.) 

31 i Barton, (Prof. Benj. Smith) Some account of the poisonous and in* 

jurious Honey of North America. (Pamphlets, quarto, vol. 1.) 

82 *Beck (L. C.) on the Climate of the Valley of the Mississipi, 1829. 

(Pamphlets 8vo. vol. 3.) 

83 iBeck (L. C.) Account of the Salt Springs at Salina, in Onondaga 

County, (r^ew-Tork,) with a chemical examination of the water, and 
of several varieties of salt manufactured at Satina and Syracuse* 
New- York, 1826. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 

34 tBeck (T. R.) Annual Address, delivered before the Miedical Society 
of the State of New- York, 1828. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6*) 

38 iBeek (T. R.) on the utility of Country Medical Institutions. An Intro- 
ductory Lecture delivered at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Western District, Dec. 13, 1824» (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 4.) 

36 t^ecA; (T. R.) Medical Jurisprudence of Insurance upon Lives, read 

before the Albany Institute. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 4.) 

37 *Bigeloiv (Jacob, M. D.) Florula Bostoniensis, 8vo. Boston, 1814. 

88 iBlakematif (Philo) The Weaver*s Assistant, explaining in a familiar 

manner, the first principles of the Art of Weaving, by, 12mo. Bridge- 
port, 1818. 

89 XBlumenhach. A Manual of the Elements of Natural History, by J. F. 

Blumenbach. Translated from the German, by R. T. Gore, 1 vol. 8vo. 
]London, 1825. 

40 XBoard of Agrictdturt of the Stato of New-York, Memotfs of, piibliih^ 
ed by authority, 8vo. 3 vols. Albany, 1821—26. 
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41 fBoord 0/ Agrteulture, London. Rieport of a CbnKtaiittee of, on the 
Culture and Use of Potatoes, 4to. London, l']f95. (Pamphlets, 4to. 
Tol. 1.) 

4t ^Botany^ Elementr of, as esf abllshed" by Linneus ; with examples to 
ninstrate the classes and orders of hitf system, with plates, 8 vols. ISmo. 
London, 1812. 

43 tBradbuty (John) TrareUrita the Interior of iftaieHca, 8vo. LiveriKiol. 

1817. 

44 ^BremnetU (Kev. /ames) Account of the manner of prepaHngaki ordi- 

nary ship boat as a life boat. Edinburgh, 1808.- (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1. 
46 *Brande (William Thomas) Outlines of Geology, 8vo. London, 181^. 

46 *\Brande*t Jbumal of Science and the Arts, edited at the Royal In* 

stitution of Great Britain, 8vo. 10 vols. — 6 rpls. New-Tork, 1817-^18, 
6 vols. London, 1820—1. (2 copies of the ffirst fiVe vols.) 

47 tBriitOfif (M.- J.) Elements of the Natural Histbiy and Chemical 

Analysis of Mineral Stibstances, fMmslated from the French of, 8vo. 1 
vol. London, 1800. 

48 \Britith IitUUvUon, for promoting the Fine Arts in the United Iting* 

dom ; Catalogue of the works of Britbh Artista placed in the Gallery 
of, 4to. London, teO&. (Pamphlets, quarto, vol l.y 
48 *\Bruee. The American Mineralogical Jburhal, being a collecftion of 
facts and'' observations tending to elucidate the Mineralogy and Geolo- 

ff oi the United States, &c. conducted by AVchiBald Bruce, M. D. 
rofessor,!^:. 1 V0I.8V0. New-York, 18141 (2 copies.) 

60 iBtu^hoM (M. Docteuren Medicine, &c.) Histoire Universelle Do Reg- 

Dft vegetal, en noavean Dictionaire Physique et Economiqoe de tos- 
tes les Plantes que eroissent snf la annaoe da Globe; fee. OnVrage 
om^ de 1200 planches, &c« 12 vols; of plates boand' in 4 vols. foliOi' 
and 6 numbers folio.- Paris, 1776. 

61 iBurffw. Elements of Conchology, aceordlhg to flie Linnean Systelliig 

illustrated by 28platea, drawn from aatbre, by the Rev. £.'J. Bdrroti^^ 
A. M« F.R. Si &C.&C.&C. 8vo« London, 1826. 

it \CaledofMiit Horticnltural Society, Memoin of the, 8vo.-vols. Ik slid* 
2d, and vol. 3, No. f.- Edinburgh,-I819. 

63 tCanai Commissioners of the State of Illinois, Report of, made Jim. 8, 

1826. Vandalia, 1826. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 

64 iCanai Commissioners of the State of New-Tork, Annual Report oG 

presented March 4, 1826— Do. presented February 20, 1824. (Pamph- 
lets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 
66 t Canal Commissioners of Ohid*, Report'of,- to the General Assembly. 

Cblnmbns, 1826. (Pamphlets, 8Vo. vol. 6.) 
66 tCatua, Advantages of the proj^sed Erie, Illustrated'in a eorrespon- 

dence between Hon. GonVemeur Morris and Robert FoHon. (PafniiK- 

let^, 8vo. vol. 6.) 
6Y ^analf Commencement of the' Ohio, at the Clekinc SmnmSt, Jttlj^ 4, 

1826. Lancaster, (Ohio.) (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol.'6.) 
66' tCaruU. A Better on the Great Western Canal. (Pamphlets, 8vo, vol. 6.) 
69 tCanol, Report on the Navigation of the Wabash River and a Canal 

to connect it with the Maumee.- (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 
08 XCanal round the I^alli of the Ohio, Message of the Governor of Ohio 
concerning a, with reports of Engineers. ColnmbuSi 1824. (Pamph- 
lets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 
61 XCanal, Report to the Legislature of Massachusetts on extending the 

Hampshire and Hampden Canal.* 

* These are bound together in one toL lettered ** Connecticut Rvkt and Canal,^^ 
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62- tCaml. Hampshire and Hampden, Remarks of the Hon. James Hill*- 
house on the petition for extending the,* 

CQ XCanal, Hampshire and Hampden, Report of Jarvis Hard, Esq. Civil 
Engineer, employed by the Executive Committee of the, nvith an e»^ 
timate of the expense, ikc, Northampton, 1826.* 

64 \Ctniut of Albany County, taken in 1801, fol. MS. 

M tCharleton, Enquiries into Human Nature, in six Anatomic Proelec- 
tions, in the New Theatre of the Roval Colledge of London, by Wal- 
ter Charleton, M. D. and Fellow of the same ^olledge, 8vo. London, 
1680. 

66 tC^e«apeai(;e and Delaware Canal Company, Memorial of, to Congress, 

1809. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1.) 

67 iCketapeake and Delaware Canal, sixth General Report of, 1825. 

(Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 

68 XChineit Tract, "Outlines of the Old Testament History." 

60 tC/eovetond. An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy and Geology, 
being an Introduction to the study of these Science8,kc. illustrated by 
six plates. Bv Parker Cleaveland, Professor of Mathematics and Natu- • 
ral Philosophy, and Lecturer on Chemistry, in Bowdoin College, kc. 
8vo. Boston, 1816., 

70 * Clinton (De Witt) An Introductory Discourse, delivered before the - 

Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York, on 4th May, 1814, 
by De Witt Clinton, LL. D. President, 8vo. New- York, 1815. 

71 *CUnton (De Witt) Memoir on the Antiquities of the western part of the 

State of New-York. Albany, 1820. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 3.) 

72 ^Clinton (De Witt) Account of the Salmo Otsego, or Otsego Basse. 

New-York, 1622. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 3.) 

98 tCongrett, Journal of the House of Representatives, 1st and 2d Session 
ofthe first Congress, 1789, 1790, &tc. 1vol. folio. New- York, 1789, 
1790. 

74 tCongrett. State Papers of the second Session of the 13th Congress. 
2 vols, folio. 

95 t Congress. State Papers of the first Session of the 14th Congress, 3 

vols, folio. 

96 XCongress, State Papers of the third Session of the 14th Congress, 1 

vol. folio. 

77 XCongresSf Documents tmnsmitted to, 1798, 3 vols, folio. 

78 ^Congress, Journal of the Senate of the United States, 2d Session of 

7th, 2d Session of 13th, 3d Session of 13th, 1st Session of 14th, 1st and 
2d Session of 16th, Ist and 2d Session of 16tb, 2d Session of 17th, 1st 
and 2d Session of 18th, 1st Session of 19th. 12 vols. 8vo. 

79 iCongress, Journal of the House of Representatives, 2d Session of 6th, ' 

1st and 2d Session of 7th, 1st Session of 8th, 2d and 3d Session of 13th, 
1st Session of 14th, 1st and 2d Session of 15tb, 1st and 2d Session of 
16th, ad Session of 17th, 1st and 2d Session of 18th, 1st Session of 
19th. 15vols. 8vo. 

90 tCongreti. Reports made to the 7th. 8 vols. 8vo. 

81 XCongress, List of Pensioners reported to, 1820, Ivol.Svo. 

82 XCongress. Accounts of the Treasurer of the United States for 1818 

and 1819, 2 vols. 8vo. 

83 XCongress. Senate Documents, 18th Congress, 3 vols. 8vo. 

84 XCongress. Senate Papers, 17th and 18th Congress, 6 vols. 8vo. 
65 XCongress, Reports to the 15th, 17th and 18th, 8vols. 8vo. 

"These are bound together in one vol. lettered " Qonnecticut Eiver and Canal.^* 
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W5 \Congress, State Papers, 18th Congress, 6 vols. 8vo. 



87 t Congress, 


do. 


I4th 


3 vols.Svo. 


88 t Congress^ 


do. 


15th 


17 vols. 8vo. 


89 t Congress. 


do. 


16th 


22 vols. 8vo. 


90 tCongres9, 


do. 


17th 


19 vols. 8vo. 


91 t Congress. 


do. 


18th 


22 vols. 8vo, 



92 \ Congressional Documents j containing Reports from the Treasury De'- 
partment in 1803, 1806, 1808, and a list of all Patents granted by the 
United States, from July, 1790 to January 1| 1815. 1 vol. folio. 

98 i Congressional Document, containing an account of the Receipts and 
Expenditures of the United States for the year 1800. 1 vol. folio. 

94 t Congressional Document. Letters of the Secretary o( War on a Na- 

tional Road from Zanesville to Florence, (Alabama.) (Pamphlets, 
8vo. vol. 6.) 

95 XCongresnonal Document. An account of the Receipts and Expenditures 

of the United States, for the year 1808. Washington. (Pamphlets, 
folio, vol. 1.) 

96 i Connecticut, Academy of Arts and Sciences, Memoirs of the, 8vo. 

vol. 1. New-Haven, 1810. 

97 XCovMccticut River Company. RepoK of the President and Directors 

of, with the Report of H. Hutchinson, Esq. Engineer. Jan'y 3, 1826. 
Hartford.* 

98 XConnectiemt River. Reply to Trumbull, on the Improvement of,* 

99 \Conntcticut River, Survey of, by order of the Secretary of War, from 

Barnet in Vermont, to Lake Connecticut, and also a Canal Route from 
Memphrymagog to Connecticut River. Washington, 1826.*^ 
WO tConybeare (Rev. W. D.) and PhUHps (W.) Outlines of the Geology of 
Eneland and Wales, with an Introductory Compendium of the gen- 
eral principles of the Science,^ he. part 1, 8vo. London, 1822. 

101 f Cooper. A Practical Treatise on Dyeing and Calico Printing, &c. By 

Thomas Cooper, Esq. Professor of Chemistry in Dickinson CoUege, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 8vo. Philadelphia, 1815. 

102 i Cooper (Thomas) Professor of Chemistry at Carlisle College, Penn- 

sylvania, The Introductory Lecture of, with notes and references, 8vo. 
darlisle, 1812. Some information concerning Gas Lights, by the same, 
8vo. Philadelphia, 1816— bound in one vol. 

103 iCoxe. View of the United States, by Tench Coxe of Philadelphia, 8vo. 

Philadelphia, 1794. 

104 \Coxe. A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United States 

of America, for the year 1810. Digested and Prepared by Tench 
Coxe, Esq. of Philadelphia, 4to. Philadelphia, 1814. 

105 XCummings (Samuel) The Western Navigator, containing Charts of 

the Ohio River, in its whole extent, and of the Mississipi River, from 
the Mouth of the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, by Samuel Cuni- 
mings, vol. 1, folio. Directions for the navigation of the Ohio and 
Mississipi, vol. 2, 8vo. Philadelphia, 1822. 

106 i Curtis. The Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden displayed, by 

William Curtis, author of the Flora Londihensis, with numerous col- 
oured plates, 8vo. 3 vols. 1793—99. 

107 jCuttis (George W. P.) address to the people of the United States on 

the importance of encouraging Agriculture and Domestic Manufac- 
tures — with an account of the improvements in Sheep at Arlington, 
Alexandria, 1808. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1.) . 

«These are bound togeiher in one vol. lettered ** Connectuka JUver and Cmai.*\ 
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- 108 iCuikuA. The Am«rieta Artist's Maiiwi1» or DietioiiarT oC FrMtie^ 
Knowledge, by James Cutbash, 2 vols. 8to. Philadelphia, 1^14. 

109 fCneter*' Essay on the Theory of the Earth, with Mineralogical Note4» 

and an account of Cuvier's Geological Discoveries, by Professor Jar 
meson. To which are now added, Observations on the Geology of 
North America, &4;^ by Samuel L^ Mitchill, ProC Bot. Zooi. &c. 8vo« 
New-Tork, 1818. 

110 XCuvitr (Le Baron) Bapport fait a TAcademie des Sciences de Paris, 

seance du 19 Fevrier 1821, sur un onvrage de M. J. Victor Audoin 
** Recberches anatomiqoes sur le thorax des animaux articules." Paris« 
1823. (Pamphlets, 9uarto, vol. 2.) 

111 *X>sfMi. Outlines .of the Mineralogy an4 Oeology of Boston and its 

vicinity, with a Geological Map^ by J. Freeman Dana, H. D. and 
Samuel lu Penay M. D. kt, &c. 8vo. 1 vol. Bostbuj 1818.. 

112 ^Davy. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a Course of I«ectures 

for the Board of Agriculture^ by Sir Humphrey Davy, L. L. D^ &c, 
&e. be. 8vo. I yol. New-York, ;I8^6. 

113 \DwDy (Sir Humphrey) Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Chemis- 

try, at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. London, 1802. (Pamph- 
lets, 8vo. vol. ].) 

114 |I>e6a<e« in the Convention of Virginia in 1788, on the adoption of the 

Federal Constitution^ 3 vols, bound In one. Petersburg, (Virginia,) 
1788. 
116 tl>sH!isst /Mr.) of Munich, Treatise ^n the Rearing of Silk Wormsy 
published by the House of Representatlyet.. W^Ungton, 1828. 
(Pamphlettt 8vo^ vol. 6.) (2 ^pies.} 

116 */)e Witt (BenJ.) M. D. Catalogue of Minerals contained in the Cabi- 
net of the late B. De Witt^ Professor of Mineralogy in the Collese of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New-York, oonslstinf of more than 11,000 
Specimens, collected in Europe and Aqierica^ Albany, 1820. (Pamph- 
lets, 8vo. yol. 8.) 

IIY \D0 WiU, The Elements of PerspeoUve, by Simeon De WMU%to. 1 
vol. Albany, 1813. 

118 tDidbien'f Practical Agriculture, or a Complete System of Modern 

Husbandry, by |L W. Dickaon^ M. D. a new .ediOon, 4to^ 2 T<da» 
London, 1807. 

119 \Donaldion"9 (James) Qeneral yiew of the Agriculture of the County of 

Northampton, be. drawn up for the consideration of the Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Impravement, 4to. Edinburgh. 1794.-r- 
(Pamphlets, quarto, vol. 1.) 

}SO }i>ii]nn. The Commercial Power of Great Britfiin, exhibiting a coai:> 



yob. 8vo. with a quarto Atlas of Plans and l^levations. London,1826. 

121 XD^tthm Conniif Society for the Promotion of Agrleulture, Transac- 

tioiM of, vol. 1, 1807, vol. 2, 1800. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1.) 

122 *\Eaion (Amos) Index to the Geology of the Northern States, witfc 

transverse sections, extending from Susquehanna River to the Aflaa- 
tle, crossing Cetskill Blountains, to which is prefixed a Geological 
Qrammar, by Anios Eaton, A. AL Leetarer on .Natural History an4 
.Ghemittry in the Troy |i«yceum, lus. 2d edition, wholly written over 
anew, and published nnder the dilution of the Troy Lyceum, 12mo. 
Troy, 1820. (2copiet.) 
|23 X^B^o^ (Amos) Zoological Text Book, composing Cuvier's four Grand 
Divisions of Animals, also Shaw's improved Linneaa Genera, furrang- 
«4 ikceofding to the Classeji «iu) Orders of CiurieT ^ Ji^atroille. Prt- 
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pared for Hensfelaer School and the Popelar Clafls Room, by AmOs 
Eaton, 12nio. Albany, 1826. 

124 *Eaton CAmos) Manual of Botany, 12nio. Albany, 1817. (2 copies.) 

Do. with Botanical Dictionary, 12mo. New-Haven, 1817. 
126 *Eaton (Amos) Chemical Instructor, 12mo. Albany, 1822. 

126 *Eaton (Amos) Geological Survey of Rensselaer County. Albany, 
1822. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 8.) 

J27 *E(Uon (Amos) Geological Survey of Albany County. (FamphletS| 
8vo. vol. 3.) 

128 ^J^a^on (Amos) Geological and Agricultural Survey of the District 
.adjoining the Erie Canal, 8vo. Albany, 1824. (Pamphlets, 8vo. 

vol. 8.) Duplicate in do. vol. 4. 

129 iEightt. Meteorolodcal Journal for the years 1813—14. Kept in the 

City of Albany, by Dr. Jonathan Eights. (M. S. 1 vol. folio.) 

130 \Emerton. The Principles of Mechanics, explaining and demonstrat- 

ing the General Laws of Motion, by William Emerson. Sixth edition, 
4to. 1 vol. London, 1811. 

131 iSmnumt (Ebenezer, M. D.) Manual of Mineralogy and Geology,12mo. 

Albany, 1826. 
182 iEmporittm of Arts and Sciences, (first series,) by John Redman Coxe, 
M. D. and P. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1812. (Two copies.) 

133 iEmporiutn of Arts and Sciences, (second series) by Thomas Cooper, 

Esq. Professor of Ciiembtry, &c. in Dickinson College, vol. Ist, 8vo. 
Philadelphia, 1813. 

134 ^Eneyelopediaf new and complete, from the Encyclopedia Perthensis, 

4to.7voU. New-Tork, 1805 to 1811. 
236 *Expimtiom des Ouvrages de Pef nture, Scnlptnre, Architecture et Gra- . 
vnre des Artistes vivans exposes au Musee Royal Des Arts 25 Aonst, 
1819, 12ffi0. Paris, 1819. (PamphleU, 12mo. vol. 1.) 

136 ^Exposition publique des products de Tindustrie Francaise, au Palais 

da Louvre. Annee, 1819. Paris, 1819. (Pamphlets, 12mo. vol. 1.) ' 

137 tFetsenden (Thomas G.) New American Gardener, by, 12mo. Boston, 

1828. 

138 XFtoming. The Philosophy of Zoology, or a general view of the Struc- 

ture, Functions and Classification of Animals, by John Fleming, D. 
P. fee. &c. &c. 8vo. 2vols. Edinburgh, 1822. 

139 X^ranklin Journal and American Mechanic's Magasine. Edited by 

Dr. Thomas P. Jones, 4 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1826—27. 

140 |Friml;/mInstitute,Joumalofthe,of the State of Pennsylvania. Edit- 

ed by Thomas P. Jones, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1828. 

141 \G«not (E. C.) Address on the means of opening new sources of 

wealth for the Northern States, delivered Oct. 19, 1821, before the 
Rensselaer County Agricultural Society. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 3.) 

142 iXGenet (E. C) Memorial on the upward forces of Fluids and their 

applicability to several Arts, Sciences and Public Improvements, &c. 
Albany, 1825. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 3 & 4.) (2 copies.) 

143 t Genet fE. C.) on the Navigation of the ^ver Hudson. Albany, 1818. 

(Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 2.) 

144 iGenet (E. C.) Address on the several subjects of Science, Useful 

Knowledge, be. in reference to Rivers, Canals, Navigation, &c. de- 
livered February 5, 1824, before the Members of the Legislature and 
the Society for the Promotion of Useftil Arts* Albany, 1826, 
(Pamphlets, 8vo. toI. 4.) 
146 tOefui (E. C.) Vindication of bis Memorial on the upward forces of 
> Flaids, in two Lettem to Prof. SilUman, to which are fidded, Remarks 
on Aerostfttiop, 1927. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 5.) 
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146 iOeologicMl Society of London, Proceedings of, 1827—8. No. 4. 

(Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 5.) 

147 iGodman's (Dr. John D.) American Natural History, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

Philadelphia, 1826—1828. 

148 XGoldfuis. Petrifacta Musei Universitatis Regis Bomssicae Rhenanae 

Bonnensis, &lc. iconibus et descriptionibus illustrata. By Dr. Aogost 
Goldfuss, Doctor der Pbilosophie und Medicin, Ordentl, Ofifeotly 
Professor der Zoologie und Mineralogie, &«. &c. Folio. Dustel- 
dorf, 1826. 

149 \Gra9t$andtiU.QN, J.) Mathematical Elements of Natural Philosophv. 

translated from the Latin of, by J. T. Desaguliers, L. L. D. &c. (Za 
edition,) 8vo. London, 1721. 

160 fCrrasMT, the Complete, or Farmers and Cattle Breeders and Dealer's 

Assistant, 4th edition, 8vo. 1 vol. London, 1816. 

161 XGrtgory. A Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, by G. Gregory, D.D. 

Doctor in Philosophy and the Arts, and Honorary Member of the 
Imperial University of Wilna, &c. &.C. Second American, from the 
last London edition, considerably improved and augmented, 3 vols. 
4to. New- York, 1821. 

162 ^Gritcom't (John) Report on a plan for extending and more perfectly 

establishing the Mechanic and Scientific Institution in New-Toilc, 
1824. (Pamphlets, 12mo. vol. 1.) 

163 XHart (John) Description of the Skeleton of the Fossil Deer of Ire- 

land, Cervns Megaceros, drawn up at the instance of the Committee 
of Natural Philosophy of the Royal Dublin Society. Dublin, 1826. 
(Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 

164 iHastel, Tour of the Grand Junction, illustrated in a series of En- 

gravings, with an Historical and Topographical Description of those 
parts of the Counties of Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire, through which the Canal passes, 
by J. Hassel, 8vo. London, 1819. 
166 iHeat^ Light, Electricity and Magnetism, a Treatise on, as being only 
different developements of one Element. Cambridge, (Mass.) 1827. 
(Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 

166 \Henry. An epitome of Experimental Chemistry, in three parts, by 

William Henry, M. D. &c. &c. 2d American, from the fifth English 
edition, with notes by B. Silliman, Professor in Chemistry, &,c. of 
Yale College, 8vo. 1 vol. Boston, 1810. 

167 *Hxllhouse (Augustus L.) Essay on the History and Cultivation of the 

European Olive Tree. Paris, 1820. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol.4.) 

168 jHoU. General view of the Agriculture of the County 'of Lancaster, 

from the Communication of Mr. John Holt, of Walton, near Liver- 
pool, 8vo. London, 1796. 

169 *Hopkirk (Thomas) F. L. S. M. W. S. &c. Flora Anomcea, 8vo. Lon- 

don, 1817. 

160 fflbtodfe. Essays on various subjects of Medical Science, by David 

Hosack, M. D. F. R. S. &c. &.c. fee. 8vo. 2 vols. New York, 1824. 

161 iHoiOck (David) Biographical Memoirs of Hugh Williamson, M. D. 

L. L. D. New-York, 1820. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 2.) 

162 tHuber (M. P.) The Natural History of Ants, by. Translated from the 

French, with notes by J. R. Johnson, M. D. F. R. S. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1820. 

163 iHudson River, Plans for Improving the Navigation of. Reported to 
the Legislature, 1820. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 2.) 

164 iHuiih, A Treatise on the Nature, Economy and Practical Muiage- 

ment of Bees, by Robert Huish, Author of the Peruvians, &c 8vo. 
London, 1816. 
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165 \Humboldt (A. Vob) Essay on the Position of Rocks^in both Hemis- 

pheres, 8vo. London. 

166 \Inv6ntors. Remarks on the Rights of, and the Influence of their Stud* 

ies in promoting the enjoyments of Life and Public Prosperity. Bos- 
ton, 1807. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1.) 

167 i Jameson, System of Mineralogy, by Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 

fessor of Nat. Hist, in the Univ. of Edinburgh, &c.&&c. he, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, ;i804. 

168 i Jameson. A System of Mineralogy, by Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 

fessor of Nat. Hist, in the Univ. of Edinburgh, 2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1816. 

169 X Jameson, Mineraloglcal Travels through the Hebrides, Orkney and 

Shetland Islands and Mainland of Scotland) with Dissertations upon 
Peat and Kelp, by Robert Jameson, Regius Professor, &c. &c. &c. 
4to. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1813. 

170 \JenneTian Society (Royal) of London, Address of, on the Extermi- 

nation of the Small Pox. London, 1803. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1.) 

171 \Keith. A Svstem of Physiological Botany, by the Rev. P. Keith, 

Vicar of Bethersden, Kent, 8vo. 2 vols, London, 1816. 
17a \Kidd, Outlines of Mineralogy, by J. Kidd, M. D. Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University of Oxford, 8vo. 2 vols. London, 1809. 

173 XKirby (William) and Spence (William) Introduction to Entomology > 

or Elements of the Natural History of Insects, with plates, 4 vols. 
8vo. London, 1815—26. 

174 XKirchkoff (Ridder J . R. L. Von) Lid van de meeste geleerbe genools- 

chappen et Gezelschappen in Europa, &lc, Verhandeling over de 
Dampkringsluch, en derzelver invloed op de dierlejke huishouding. 
Te Hoom, 1826. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 4.) 

175 XLamarck^s Arrangement of Testacea. An Epitome of, by Charles Du- 

bois, F. L. S. and F. H. S. 8vo. London, 1824. 

176 XLardner (Rev. Dionysius) Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine, 

with additions by Professor Reuwiuk, 1 vol. 12mo. New-York, 1828. 

177 XLaihrop, The Farmer's Library, or Essays, designed to encourage 

the pursuits and to promote the science of Agriculture, 3d edition, 
*- corrected and enlarged, 12mo. Rochester, 1828. 

178 JLaw* of the State of New- York, fifteenth Session, folio. New-York, 

1792. (Pamphlets, foUo, vol. 1.) 

179«tLato« of the State of New-York,^ (Revision of Van Ness and Wood- 
worth ,) 2 vols. 8 vo. Albany, 1813. , 

180 iLawsofihe State of New-York, vol. 6th, 8vo. Albany, 1812. 

181 fLatos of the State of New- York, vol. 3d, 8vo. 1815. 

182 tLawrence. Lectures on Physiology, Zoology and the Natural History 

of Man, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, by W. Law- 
rence, F. R. S. &c. &c. &c. 3d edition, 8vo. 1 vol. London, 18123. 

183 iLeclere (Mr.) Histoire des Provinces Unies des Pays has, Depuis la 

naissance de la republique jusqu 'a la Paix d'Utrecht et le traite de 
la barriere conclu en 1716, 2 vols folio. Amsterdam, 1728. (This 
contains also, " Explication historique des principales medailles fra- 
pees pour servir a Phistoire des provinces — unies des Pay Pas, par 
M. De Limiers, Docteur en Droit.*' 1123.) 

184 \Lemtry, Cours de Chymie. Nouvelle edition par M.. Baron, M. D, 

&,c. 4to. 1 vol. Parb, 1756. 

185 XLenoir, Museum of French Monuments, or an Historical, and Chro- ' 

nological Description of the Monuments in Marble, Bronze and Bas- 
relief, collected in the Museum at Paris — ornamented with etchings. 
Translated from the French, of Alex Lenoir, Founder and Director 
of the Museum, by J. Griffiths, 8vo. Paris, 1803. 
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M iLeiUom, The Naturalist's and Traveller's Companion , by John 
Coakley Lettsom, M. D. 8vo. London, 1799. 

187 jLetttom (J. C.) M. D. Exposition on the Inoculation of the Small 

Pox and Cow Pox. London, 1806. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1.) 

188 flAnnaui CCharies) Systema Vegetabilinm Secundum classes, ordinea, 

genera, species cum characteribus et differentiis — £di(io decima 
quarta, curante, Jo Andrea Munray, Equite ord, r. de Wasa, &c. &c. 
kc. 8vo. 1 vol. Gottingas, 1784. 

189 ildnfutus (Charies) Genera Plantarum, Edito novissima curante, Dr. 

Joanne Jacobo Richard, 8vo. 1 vol. Francofurti ad moenum, 1778. 
ISK) tLtiifuetw (Charles) Lachesis Lapponica, or a Tour in Lapland, now 
irst published from the original Manuscript Journal of the celebrated 
Linnaeus, by James Edward Smith, M« V. &c. &c. &.c. 8vo. 2 vols. 
London, 1811. 

191 tLt/erof^yand Philosophical Society of New-Tork, transactions- of the, • 

4to. vol. 1. New-Yorlc, 1815— vol. 2, part 1. New- York, 1926. 

192 iLivii^tton. Essay on Sheep, by Robert R. Livingston, L. L. D. Slc. 

kc. kc. Printed by order of the Legislature of the State of New- 
York, 8vo.. New-tork, 1809. 

193 iLivingtton, Essay on Sheep, their varieties, &e. by Robert R. Liv- 

ingston, President of the Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts, 
aecond edition, much enlarged and illustrated by engravings. Print- 
ed by order of the Legislature of the State of New-York, 12mo 
New-York, 1810. ' 

194 ilAnd9n Society of Arts. Transactions of, for the Encouragement of 

Arts and Manufacturas, 6vo» 37 vols. London 1789 to 1820. 
196 iLondon Society of JSrit, Analytical Index to the first 26 volumes of 
the Transactions of, 8vo. London, 1808. 

196 \ London Society of Jrtt. Report of the Committee of, together with the 

approved Communications and Evidence upon the same, relating to 
the mode of preventing the Forgery of Bank Notes. Printed by or- 
der of the Society, 8vo. London, 1819. 

197 tLong (Major S. H.) New Method of transfering Boats of burden. 

loaded Carriages, &c* from one level to another, applicable to Ca- 
nals and Rail Roads, &c. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 

198 iLyeoming Coal Company. A brief Description of the Property belong- 

ing to, with some remarks on the Coal and Iron business. Poueh* 
keepsie, 1828. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 5.) ^ 

199 iMcAdam (John Loudon) Remarks on the present system of Road 

Making, with Observations on the Method of Making, Repairing and 
Preserving Roads, &c. 8vo. London, 1824. 

200 tMaceulloeh. A Geological Classification of Rocks, with Descriptive 

Synopses of the Species and Varieties, comprising the Elements of 
Practical Geology, by John Maeculloeh, M. D. F. R. S. F. L. S 
&c.8vo. London, 1821. 

201 fJifiic/ure't (William) Observations on the Geol^y of the United 

States of America, 8vo. Philadelphia, 1817. 
203 fMatn (Thomas) DiracUons for the Tranq)lantayon and Manairement 
of Young Thorn or other Hedge Plants, by. WashinirtonT 1807, 
(Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 1.) -o » 

203 iManaehusetti Society few Promoting Agricultare, Communications 

to, Boston, 1804 and 1806. (Pamphlets, 8vo. 2d vol.) 

204 iMaetaehvuettt Society for Promoting Agriculture, Communications 

to. Boston, 1793, 1799, 1801, 1803. Bound in One vol. 
206 iMastaehusetts Agricultural Repository and Journal, vol. 3 and vol. 4, 
nos. 1 and 2. Published by the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, 8vo. Boston, 1816—16. 
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fM>jfMauf*9 (ioho) Travdk in th« Interior ef Bi%£il, partiedlaHy in<bd 
Oold and Diamond Districts of that country, &c. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
W$. 

^ XMatiyn. The Language of Botany, being a Dictionary of the terms 
mads use of in that Scieaee, principally by Linnens, &e. by Xhoip- 
as Martyn, B. D. F. R. S. Regius Professor of Botany in the Unirer* 
•ity of Cambridge^ 8?o. London, 1796. 

$0B *Msadc. Chemical Analysis of the Waters of New-Lebanon, in the 
State of NewrTorfc, with observations on their Medicinal Qoalitiesy 
»nd principally as a Bath, by William Meade, M. D. M. Amer. PhU, 
Soc. &c. Burlington, 1818. (Pamphlets, 12mo. vol. 1.) 

909 t^idical Society of the State of New-Tork, Trauft^Qtions for the" 
years 18i28 and 1829. (Pamphlets, Svo. vol. (^.) 

SIO *Memoir Surles Fabrique dii magaain Central des inventions nc^uvel- 
les, kc, par Puraad, 2d edition. Paris, 1826. (PamphletSt quarto, 
vol. 2.) 

SH iJm^aux, Tbe North American Sylva, or DeseriptSon of the Fomg 
Trees of the United States, Canada and Nova Scotia, &c. by F. 
Andrew Michauz, Member Amer. PhiL Soc. PhUadelphia, be^ 9 voir. 
6vo. Philadelphia and Paris, 1817. 
S12 iMuihaux. Ditto. Part Ist of vol. 1st— reprinted, BVo. ParUi 18U^: 
SIS iMUne, A Botanical Dictionary, or Elements of Systematic nt^ FJU* 
losopfaieal Botany, by Colin MUne, LL. D. Author of Institutes of 
Botany and Habitations of English Plants, 3d edition, 8vo. London, 
1806. 

214 t^inerahgiMff B0iutiigungm zum Behaf der Chymie und NatUTfaar 
ishiphte des Mineralreichs, 6 vols. 8vo. Leipsic, 1768 — 1771. 

%IS ^Mitchill <S. L.) M. D. A concise Deecriptioa of Schoolev's Mountun 
jn New-Jersey, with some Experiments on the Water of its Chalyhe- 
ete Spring. New-York, 1810. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol.1.) 

216 XMitehiU (Bamuel L.) Memorandum of ceiCaih ArUcles cont^ed in 

the Museum of, (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 4.) 
^Vf iMohs (Frederick) Treatise on Minerplogy. Translated from th6 

German, by William Haidinger, F. R. S. £. 3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh/ 

1826. 

918 tJPfon^agu'f (Georsp) Ornithological Dictionary, or Alphabetical Sy- 
nopsis of British Birds, in 2- vols. 8vo. London, 1802. 

819 \Mvkltinb0rg (Rev. Dr. Henry) Descriptio Uberior Graminum et Plan- 
tarum Calamariarum Americse Septentrionalis indigeparom et Cica« 
mm; 8vo. Philadelphise, ^817. 

290' iJiiui$ehMbro«k. Beeinsels der Natuurkunde beschreeven ten dienste 
der JLandgenootea door Pe^rus Von Musschenbroek^ 4to. I<jByc|an/ 

^liJfatwdU ffiftoiy, Dictionaij of, or a complete summfury of Zoology, 
with Engravings, 12mo. London, 1802. 

222 Wuvigfltion (Iirternal) Treatise on, Compiled irom the latest and most 

improved authorities, to which is annexed the Report of Albert Gal-' 
latin, onHoads and Canals, 12mo. Ballston Spa, 1817. 

223 t^€UP^York, Journal of the Convention of the State of New-Tork, 

held at Poughkeepsie^ June 17, 1788, 1 vol.4to. (This volume also 
oontAins Coipgressloiial Documents of 1601.) 

224 tJVito- York, Laws, Statutes, Ordinances and Gonititutibns, pniained, 

made «nd established, by the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of 
the City of, for the gooa rule and government of the Inhabitants an<f 
Residents of the said City. New-York, 1763. (Pamphlets, foKo^,^ 
vol. 1.) 

6 
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820 ^'JVW- Vork Citf , Catalogue of Planlt in th« viotnity of, 8to. AXkamf^ 

1819. 
S26 iJ^Tew-York Hittorieal Sodtty^ Collections of, vol. l,for the yearl8(N^» 

vol. 2, for the year 1814, 2 volf . 8vo. New- York, 181 1, 1814. 
387 *J{0W'York HotpUalf State of, and of Bloomingdale Asylum, for 1824. 

(Pamphlets, quarto, vol. 2.) 

228 tJVbl/fl/. Lecons de Physique Experimentale par M. L'Abbe Nollet, 
de I'academie Royale des Sciences, de la Societe Royale de Londres, 
be; &e. cinquieme edition, 6 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1769. 

S229 iJfdrth Jlmerican Coal and Mining Company. Observations on the 
application of, to the Legislature of New-York, 1814. (Pamphleta, 
8vo.vol. 1.) 

280 \JNuttall. The Genera of North American Plants and a Catalogae of 
the Species to the year 1817, by Thomas Nnttall, F. L. S. Fellom 
Amer. Phil. Soc. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1816. (Bound in 
one. 

181 iOhio and Mississippi Pilot (The) Consisting of a set of Charts of those 
Rivers, representing their Channels, Islands, Ripples, £tc. by J. C. 
Gilleland. Pittsburgh, 1820. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 

332 PamphUtt, 1 vol. folio, 2 vols, quarto, 6 vols. 8vo. and 1 vol. 12mo. 
10 vols. 

S38 ^Parkinson, An Introduction to the Study of Fossil or Organic Re- 
mains, &c. by James Parkinson, 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1822. 

834 XPennant (Thomas) Arctic Zoology. Introduction to the, 2d ed. 4to. 
London, 1792. 

S286 XPtnnant (Thomas) Arctic Zoology, 2 vols. 4to. London, 1792. 

236 iPerry. A View of the Levant, particularly of Constantinople, Syria, 
Egypt and Greece, &c. by Charles Perry, M. D. folio. London, 1743; 

837 iPer8oon (Dr. C. H.) Synopsis Plantarum seu Enchiridion Botanicum, 
complectens enumerationem systematicam Specierum hujusque 
cognitarum, 2 vols. 12mo. Parisiis Lutetiorum, 1805. 

5^ iPden (Richard) Discourse on Agriculture. Philadelphia, 1816. 
(PatDphlets, 8vo. vol. 2.) 

839 iPetite Encyclopedic, ou les Elements des Connobsances humaines. 

Tome second, 12mo. Paris, 1766. 

840 |PAe//7«. Calendarium Botanicum, or a Botanical Calendar, exhibiting, 

at one view, the Generic and Specific name, the Class, Order and 
Habitat of British Plants, he. by the Rev. William Phelps, A. B. 8vo; 
London, 1810. 

841 ^Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, l^lemoirs of, 4 vol8«. 

8vo. Philadelphia, 1808, 1811, 1814, 1818. (2 copies of vol. 4.) 
342 XPhiladelphia. An Address to the Citizens of, on the great advanta- 
ges which arise from the trade of the Western Country to the State 
of Pennsylvania and City of Philadelphia. 1806. (Pamphlets, 8vo. 
vol. 6.) 

843 XPhilotophieal Magazine and Annals, by Richard Taylor and Richard 

Phillips, 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1827—28. 

844 fPhilosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, from 

their commencement in 1666, to the year 1800. With notes and 

Biographic Illustrations, by Charles Hutton, LL. D. F. R. S. George 

Shaw, M. D. F. R. S. F. L. S. and Richard Pearson, M. D. F. S. A. 

l8vol8.4to. 1809. 
846 *PhiUip9 (Leonard) Transactions at his Establishment near London — 

the exhibition of above five thousand sorts of hardy Fruit Trees, 8vo. 

London, 1815. 
846 \*Phillips (William) An Elementary Introduction to the Knowledge of 

Mineralogy, Sms. by William Phillips, Member of the Geological So* 
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ciety. With ndtes and additions on Ameriean Articles, by Saml. L. 
Mitchill, Professor of Mineralogy, Botany and Zoology, in the Uni- 
versity of New-York, &c. 8vo. Wew-York, 1818. (a copies.) 

t47 iiPlatUer*s Kaltndtr, or the Nurseryman's and Foresters CSnide, in the 
operations of the Nursery, the Forest, and the Qrove, by Walter 
Nicol. Edited by Edward Sang, 1 vol. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1820. (3 
copies.) 

£48 tPlayfair, Works of John Playfair, Esq« Late Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with a Memoir of the 
Author, in 4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 182C. 

249 iPliny. The History of the World, commonly called the Natural 
History of C. Plinius Secundus. Translated into English, bv Pbile^ 
mon Hollande, Doctor of Physicke, 2 vols, folio (bound In one.) 
London, 1635. 

260 ^PownalL A Topographical Description of such parts of North Ameri* 

ca, as are contained in the (annexed) Map of the Middle British Colo* 
nies in North America, by T. Pownall, M. P. Late Governor of hit 
Majesty's Provinces of Massachusetts Bay and South Carolina, and 
Lieut. Governor of New-Jersey. Folio. London, 1776. (Pamph- 
lets, folio, vol. 1.) 

261 XRail Road from Boston to the Hudson River, Report of the Board 

of Directors of Internal Improvements of the State of Massachusetts, 
on the practicability and expediency of a, and|from Boston to Provi- 
dence. To which are annexed the Reports of the Engineers, &c. 
Boston, 1829. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 7.) 

162 iRaU Road. Report of the Commissioners (of the State of New-Tork) 
appointed relative to the construction of a Rail Road froin the CUy 
^ Boston to the Hudson River. Albany, 1829. (Pamphlets, 8vo. 
vol. 7.) 

1263 tRailways. Facts and Arguments in favour of adopting Railways in 

S reference to Canals in the State of Pennsylvania, 3df edit. Plula- 
elphia, 1826. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 
264 iRauch (John) Receipts on Dying. New-Tork, 1815. (Pamphlets, 

8vo. vol. 2.) 
266 ti2au;/e (William) Address delivered before the Philadelphia Society 
for promoting Agriculture. Philadelphia, 1819. (Pamphlets, 8vo. 
vol.2.) 

256 *Ruve. An Essay on the Torpidity of Animals, by Henry Reeve, 

M. D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, and 
F. L. S. 8vo. London, 1809. 

257 XRegenls of the University of the State of New-York, Annual Report 

of, to the Legislature for 1827, do. for 1828. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vor.6;) 
^6S XRetuselaer School, Triennial Catalogue of the Officers ai)d Members 

of, Troy, 1828. (Pamphlets, «vo. vol.5.) 
269 iRepertory of Arts and Manufactures the. Consisting of Original Com- 
munications, Specifications of Patent Inventions, and useful practi- 
cal papers from the Transactions of the Philosophical Societies of all 
Nations, &c. &c. 16 vols. 8vo. London, 1794 to 1802. 

260 iRepertory of Arts. Analytical Index to the first series, 1 vol. 8vo. 

London (2 copies.) 

261 ^Repertory of Arts, Manufactures and Agriculture, Sic. &c. Second 

series, 46 vols. 8to. London, 1802 to 1825. 

262 iRepertory of Patent Inventions, he* being a continaation of the Re- 

pertory of Arts, 7 vols. 8vo. London, 1825 — ^28. 

263 XRichardsofi's (Dr. John) Appendix to Captain Parry's Second Voy- 

age, containing the Natural History, with plates, 4to. London. 
164 tRobin$on (Samuel) M. D. Catalogue of American Minerals, with 
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iMr ItPMOItlM, iMMhif aU which art^vowa (o dKist in Um Ui^|te4 

SUUf mkI 3HtiA PraTlBCM, 8to. Bostoa, 1826. 
S66 XfioehtfoutaU-lAmwwt (La) Voyage Dans les £tttt»UDitfP*Afli«rique« 

fait ia 170»» 1790, and 1797, 8 volt. 8vo. ParU| (L*Aa vli. da la Ea* 

pablique.) 
^ fRoemir and Sekulht, C. A. Linna Systema VegetabUium seeaDdam 

Classes, Ordines, Genera et Species, editio nova — carantlbtlt J. J. 

Roemer, M. D. et J. A. Schultes^ M. D. volumen TertUim at ^nsr^ 

ium. Stultgardias, 1819. 
^7 iRotheram (John) M. D. Obseriratioas on an Universal Standard for 

Weights and Measures. Edinburgh, ^791. (Pamphlets, 8yo^ vol. 1») 
106 ^Awri^errf. Essays, Political, Economical and Philosophical, by Ben. 

jamin Count of Ramfbrd, F. R. S. km. AtC. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston, 1798* 
S09 tR^tiy*9 (John) M. D. i:ssay towards a Natural, Experimental and 

Medicinal lliatory of the Mineral Waters of Ireland, 8vo. ]>«di)lia, 

1767. 
^70 i8amouUe*t (George) Entomologist's useful compendium, or an intro- 
duction to the knowledge of British Insects, he, — with plates. 8vo. 

London, 1819. 
271 tSay (Thomas) Explanatio.n of Terms used in Entomology. Svo, 

Philadelphia, 1826. 
1^78 tSay, American Entomology, by Thomas )3ay. Vol. 1. Philadel- 
phia, 1817. 

278 \8chookrafV9 (Henry R.) View 6f the Lead Mines of Mlsscnri, iadod- 
iag lome Observations on the Mineralogy, Geology, &e. of Missoliift 
and Arkansaw. 8vo. New-Tork, 1819. (2 copies.) 

ftH \SchoBlfir«ft (Henry R.) Narrative Journey of Travels from Detroit 
northwe&t <thro^gh the great chain of American Lakes to the sourcea 
of the Mississippi Raver, in the year 182(X 8vo. Albany, 1821. 

ffH ^8eh06leruft (Henry R.) Memoir on the Geological position of a Foa- 
sil Tree, discovered in the secondary Ro.cks of the River DeaPlaines. 
Albany, J822. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 3.) 

{P70 XSeguin, Instruction sur Tnsage du vin <ie Gilbert Beguin, Uc. Paris, 
1^ (Pfunphletv, 12mo. vol 1.) 

A77 XShaw. General Zoology or Systematic Natural History, by Georga 
Shaw, M. D. F. R. S. With plates. Vol. 3, Part 1 &2, amphibia^ 
Vol. 4 & 6, each in 2 parts, pisces, vols. London, 1802-4^ 

9f9B %SUk. Letters from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting infor- 
mation on the growth and man«factare of. Feb. 7, 1828. Wash- 
ington, 1828. (Pamphlets, 8Vo. vol. 6) 2 Copies. 

2^9 *8iUiman. The American Journal of Science and Arts, conducted 
by Benjamin Silliman, M. D. L. L. D. Professor ol Chemistry, Mla>- 
eralogy, he, in Yale College, he, ho, 16 vols. 8vo. New-Tork an4 
New-Haven, 1818 to 1829. 

^ \Biifielain An Account of the System of Husbandry, adopted in the 
more approved districts of Scotland, .£lc. by the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart,. Founder of the )3oard of Agrieolture. Tha third 
l^dition, 2 vols. 8v6. Edinburgh, 1814^ 

$S81 \8inclair. The Code of Agriculture, including Observations on Gar- 
dens, Orchards, Woods and Plantations, by the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. he. First American Edition with Notes. $Vo. Hart- 
ford, 1818. 

$S2 \Socitie Dt Geographic, Questions proposes aut Voyageurs, he. Pre- 
miere Serie, Paris, 1824. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 4.) 
§&$ \89cicte De Flore. Proces-Verbal de la seance d'ezposition fija )9 
f evrjer, J826. (Pamphlets, 8vo. yo.l. 4.) 
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mi tMuUk JmUipi0. Difeoort el Rapport lent dans 1» tetaee gaiieKW 
annuelle du 88 April, 1826, &c Paris, 1886. (Pamphlets, 8to. 
voi 4.) 

486 t^f9eiti4 Linneeiia de Paris. Memoires de la, precedes de son bistoire 
depuis 1788 epoque de sa fondatlon josque et compris I' annee 1822, 
Tome Premier. Pendant les annee 1823 et 1824. 8to1s. 8vo. Pa- 
ris, 1822 and 1826. 

886 tSoeiete GeographU de Paris, Officers and lists of prises of. 1826. 

(Pamphlets, 4to. vol. 2.) 

887 iSockU De la Morale Chretienne. Assemblee generale annuelle 

dela, April 16, 1826. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 4.) 

888 *B9Us and Mamwes, A Treatise on, founded on actual experience, &e. 

by a practical Agriculturalist. 8yo. London, 1818. 
:889 iSolano (Pietro Soane.) The Hittory of the Council of Trent, by. 
'Written in Italian, and translated by Nathaniel Brent. Folio. Lon. 
X 1620. (Printed by Robert Barker.) 

880 t£femamlle*« (John. Lord) Facts and Observations relating to Sheep, 

Wool, Ploughs and Oxen, &c. kc. 3d Edit, enlarged. London, 1809 

881 t£r|)£|/fofd, (Horatio Gates, A. M. F. A. A.) American Magazine. Al 

bany, 1816. (Pamphlets, 2d vol. 8vo. 

898 \9pafford (Horatio Gates) Gaaetteer of the State of New-Tork, care- 
fully written from original and authentic materials. 8vo. Albany. 
1818. 

.8iS X8t, Hilaire (Chev.'Geoffiroy) Philosophic Anatomique. Des Organes 
Respiratoires sous le rapport de la determination et de Videntite de 
leurs pieces osseuses. Avec Figures de 116 nouvelles preparations 
D'Anatomie. 8vo. Paris, 1818. 

JM tSUtoarCt (Charley) Elements of the Natural History of the Animal 
Kingdom, &c. The second Edition. 8yols.8vo. Edinburgh, 1817* 

•896 ^Summer (George) M. D. A Compendium of Phyiiological and Sys- 
tematic Botany, with Plates, by. 12mo. Hartford, 1820. 

^Hi iSuteliffe, A Treatise on Canals and Reservoirs and the best mode 
of designing and cxecutine Ihem — also, on Cotton Spinning, Cora 
Mills, and Public Drains, by John Sutcliffe, Civil Engineer. Roch- 
dale. 8vo. 1816. 

•897 ^Smtherhmd (James) Hortns Mediciifl Edinbnrg ensis, or a Catalogue 
of the Plants,in the Physical Garden at Edinburgh, by J. Sutherland. 
Intendant of the said Garden. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1683. 

898 X^fwaituon (William,) F. R. 8. & L. S. The Naturalist's Guide, for 
collecting and preserving all subjects of Natural Hittory and Bota- 
ny, with two plates. 8vo. London, 1822. 

^99 tTaroicon (Lewis A.) Exposition of some of the reasons, why meas- 
ures should be taken for the construction of a Canal, round the failt 
of the River Ohio, be. Louisville, 1824. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 

;300 \Tatham (William) View of the proposed Grand Junction Canal, de- 
signed to bring the commerce of North Carolina to Norfolk by an 
inland Navigation. $(orfolk, 1808. (Pamphleis, 8vo. vol. 1.) 

901 ^Taiham (William) Comparative View of the four projected Coast- 
wise Canals, which are supposed by some to be in competition for 
the trade between Norfolk and North Carolina. Norfolk, 1808. 
(Pamphlets, 8to. vol. 1.) 

908 \Tavior*9 (James N^) Sketch of the Geography, Political Economy 
and Statistics of France, from the Original Work, in seven volumes, 
8vo. Digested, abridged and translated. 8vo. Washington, 1816. 

803 )7itylar'« (Joseph) Complete Weather Guide, a collection of Practical 
Observations for prognosticating the weather, tic, 12mo^ London, 
1818. 
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i04 *7%omat* (David) Travels through the Western Country in the i 

mer of 1816. 12mo. Aubdrn, 1819. 
906 t Thofiuon, A System of Chemistry, in four volumes. By Thomas 

Thomson, M. D. F. R. S. L. k £. F. L. S. &c. The fifth edition, 

4 vols. 8vo. London, 1817. 

S06 t Thomion, History of the Royal Society, from its institution to the 
end of the eighteenth century, by Thomas Thomson, M. D. F. R. S. 
L. & E. M. O. S. M. W. S. &c. 4to. London, 1812. 

807 I Thorvton. The British Flora or Genera and Species of British Plants, 
arranged after the reformed Sexual System, and illustrated by nu- 
merous tables and dissections. By Robert John Thornton, M. D. 
Professor of Botany at Guy's Hospital, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1812. 

906 ^Titford (William J.) Hortus Botanicus Americanus, with coloured 
plates, 4to. New-Toric, 1810. (PamphleU, 4to. vol. 2.) 

909 *Torretf, A Flora of the Northern and Middle Sections of the United 

States, or a Systematic arrangement and description of all the Plants, 
hitherto discovered in the United Slates north of Virginia. By John 
Torrey, M. D. President of the Lyceum of Natural History of New- 
York, &c. Vol. 1.8V0. New-York, 1824. 

910 XToutard. American Artillerist's Companion, by Louis de Tousard. 

Mem. of the Soc. Cincinnati, &c. &.c. Ilc. 8vo. 2 vols, and 4to. vol. 
plates. Philadelphia, 1809. 

911 t Tuekey. Narrative of an Expedition to explore the River Zaire, usu- 

ally called the Congo, in South Africa, in 1816, under the direction 
of Capt. J. K. Tuckey, R. N. &c. 8vo. New- York, 1818. 

912 iTuk€finn, (Mr.) General view of the Agriculture of the North Rid- 

ing of Yorkshire. 4to. London, 1794. (Pamphlets, Quarto, vol. 1.) 
Z\9 tTumpikt Road Company, Memorial of the first Great South 

Western, 1823. (Pamphlets, 8vo. vol. 6.) 
914 XTurton. A Conchological Dictionary of the British Islands, by Wm. 

Turton, M. D. assisted by his Daughter. 12mo. London, 1819. ^ 
916 ^United Stala Military Philosophical Soeietv, Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of. 1806. (Pamphlets, Quarto, vol. 1.) 

916 iUseful Jh-ts. Transactions of the Society for the promotion of, in the 

State of New- York (a continuation of the Transactions of the Socie-^ 
ty for the promotion of Agriculture.) 3 vols. 8vo. Albany, 1807, 
1814, 1816 and 1819. 

917 X^^*^^ (^* ^') ^ catalogue of the Minerals which have been dis- 

covered in the State of New-York, arranged under the heads of the 
respective Counties and Towns in which they are found, 12mo. Al- 
bany, 1824. (Pamphlets, 12mo. vol. 1.) 

918 XWerntT» A Treatise on the External Characters of Fossils, translated 

from the German of Abraham Gottlob Werner, Professor of Miner- 
alogy. Public Teacher of the Art of Mining in the Mine Academy 
of Freyberg. By Thomas Weaver, 8vo. Dublin, 1806. 

919 iWtmerian Natural History Society. Memoirs of, vol. 1, for the year 

1808—9—10. vol.2, 1811—16. vol.3, 1817—20, with engravings, 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1811—21. 

920 X Woodareh's Introduction to the study of Concholo^y, describing the 

Orders, Genera and Species of Shells, kc. 2d edit, revised and en- 
larged, by J. Mawe, 8vo. London, 1822. 

921 XWoreeUer (Marquis oO Century of inventions from the Original MS. 

with Historical and Biographical Notes and a Biographical Memoir, 
by Charles F. Partington, Lecturer at the London, Russel, kc. Insti- 
tutions, 12mo. London, 1825. 

922 X^tticott. The Journal of Andrew ElUcott, late Commissioner on be- 

half of the United States, in 1796^1800, for determining the bottn« 
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diBury between the United States and the possessions of his Cttholiff 

Majesty in America, kc, 4to. Philadelphia, 1806. 
828 tJS'ortheote*t fJames) Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt. LL. D. F. 

R. S. Late President of the Royal Academy, Lc, Syo. Philadelphia, 

1817. 
824 iSUvens' (W. S.) Homographia, an Essay on the Proportions of the 

Human Body, hitherto unknown or undescribed, 8vo. London, 181 K 



lAst ot DonoTS to the IiIbTiay 

OF THE 

ALBANY INSTIVVTEy 

With reference to the nnmbers affixed in the foregoing Catalogue to the Books pre- 
seated by them respectiTely. 



The Board of Agriculture, London— No. 41, 119, 158, 312. 

The American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia — 16, 17, 18. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, ^Philadelphia — 1, 2. 

The Lyceum of Natural History, New- York— 20,110, 116,278. 

The Board of Agriculture, New-York — 40. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences — 96. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, New-York — 192. 

Massachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture — 203, 204, 205. 

New-York Historical Society — ^226. 

Dutchess County Agricultural Society — 121. 

Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture — 241. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer, Oliyer Kane, Isaiah Townsend, John Towniend, 
Charles R. Webster, Richard V. De Witt, Samuel M. Hopkins, John S. 
Walsh, Charles £. Dudley, Israel Smith, Joseph Henry and T. Romeyn 
Beck— 6, 9, 10, 14, 23, 24, 27, 89, 42, 43, 47, 50, 61, 63, 64, 66, §6, 67, 68, 
69,60, 61, 62,63, 67, 97, 98, 99, 100, 105, 120, 138, 139, 147, 164, 162, 166, 
169, 173, 175, 182, 186, 190, 197, 199,200, 207, 213, 217, 218,221, 281, 
233, 234, 235, 240, 242, 247, 248, 249, 253, 263, 264, 270, 271, 272, 286. 
296, 298, 299, 303, 307, 313, 314, 318, 321. 

Edward C. Delavan and John T. Norton— 73, 74, 76, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80,81, 
82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 137, 176, 223. 

Ebenezer Baldwin — 251, 252. 

Daniel H. Barnes, New- York -30. 

John B. Beck, New-York— 12, 153. 

Lewis C. Beck— 32, 33, 124, 258. 

N. F. Beck— 114, 151. 

T. Romeyn Beck— 3, 8, 34, 35, 36, 37, 124, 136, 136, 177, 209, 220, 266, 267, 
293,294,297,311,320. 

Richmond Brownell — 156. 

William Caldwell— 68. 

Walter Clarke— 289. 

Charles A. Clinton— 70, 71, 72, 134. 

James E. De Kay, New- York— 276, 282, 283, 284, 286, 287. 

Richard V. De Witt— 7, 116, 296. 

Simeon De Witt— 117, 194, (the first 14 yols.) 

M. Durand, Paris — 210. 

James Eights— 208, 275, 304. 

Jonathan Eights — 65, 129. 

Ebenezer Emmons, Massachusetts — 131. 

6eorge W. Featherstonhaugh— 146. 
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tdmond C. Genet— 141, 142, 14B 144, 14(k 
Jaoob Green, PhiladelpfaU— 28t. 
John Grkcoa^lSt. 
JoMph Henrj— 8fi8. 
Adtm Hoops— 2236. 

Defid Hoseck* New-Tock— 15, IflO, 161. 
CbeTalier De Kirckhofl; Antwerp— 174. 
Stewart Lewis— 64. 
H«nry J. Linn — 241 . 
WeareC. Little— 186. 
Robert R. Livinnton— 26, 198, 290. 
John Lovett— ML 
James Low— 183, 184, 222. 
Fredericlc J. Mayer— 214^ 
James Mease, Philadelphia— 238, 266. 
Bancan M'Kercher— 167,328,324. 
Robert M'Millan— 149. 

Samoel L. MitchiU, New-Tork— 26, 29, 31, 44, 48, 66, 92, 107. U3. fO^ 
170, 187,202,216,216,229,267,800,301, 816. ' ' ' ^ 

Joseph P. Mow— 227. 
Paraclete Pblter, Pooghkeepsie — 198» 
James S. Shankland— 322. 
Horatio G. Spafford— £91, 202. 
^•"^Jr?* ^'••^^ Fwdciick Mathewi, Matthew H. Webrter nnd N, T. BUk 

—277. 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer— 9$. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer— 13, 94, 116, 12^ 127, 128,27& 808. 
akephen Van Rensselaer, JM»r.— 11. 46, 112, 169, 288. 
John B. Van Sohaick und Matthew H. WebsttiwfifiL 178, S&4. 86a 
Charles R.«nd George Webster— 103. ^ * -? 

Charles R. Webster— 246. 

Matthew H. Webster— 49, 11, Iflfli 12& 165. 226. 246. 266. 266. 969 A12: 
Webstersand SkfnneM-i^a «W| WH«iP,«p,«w^aW,^jW;, 

Joel A. Wing-«6e. 
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Histoxy of tlie InBtitute^ 

WITH AN ABSTRACT OF ITS P&OGEEDING0.. 



As the Albany Institute is composed in part of two in- 
corporated Societies, it may be proper to preface its history 
with a brief account of them. 

The << Society for the Promotion of AgridrltUFe, Arts 
and Manufactures,'^ was formed in February, 1791, at the 
city of New- York, the (then) seat of government of this 
state, and incorporated in 1793* Of this body, Robert R. 
Livingston was the first President, and continued so until 
the year 1804, when its act of incorporation expired by it» 
own limitation. It was then re-incorporated under the title 
of the " Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts,'* by the 
act of the Legislature of the state of New- York, whicb 
forms the first article in this Appendix. Of the labors of 
this Society,, it would be improper to say more than that 
four octavo volumes, composed of communications read at 
its different sessions,, have been published ; that it is ac- 
knowledged to have exerted a most beneficial influence 
upon the agriculture of the state — and that it was for five 
years the organ of the state, in distributing premiums for 
improvements in domestic manufactures. 

The " Albany Lyceum of Natural History," was formed 
and incorporated in 1823, for the promotion of the objects 
mentioned in its title, under the presidency of Stephen Vai^ 
Rensselaer* Confining its labours to the advancement and 
extension of the knowledge of the natural sciences, and 
more particularly of the natural productions of our own 
state, it succeeded in forming a Museum, embracing respec- 
table collections in the various branches, especially mine- 
ralogy,: geology and oryctology. 

Circumstances, on which it is not necessary to dwen„ is^ 
duced a majority of the members of both Societies to believe 
that theobjects for which they had been incorporated, would 
be more certainly attained by a union : and accor(£[ngly in 
May, 1824,. this was efiected by articles of union mutually 
agreed to, the details of which will be found in the act of 
incorporation, subsequently passed, and which forms the 
third article of this Appendix. 

On the 5th of May, 1824, the Institute was organized by 
the election of the following persons as officers ; 

4 
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Stephen Van Rensselaer, President. 
Simeon De Witt, President of the First Departmentj and 
Elisha Jenkins, President of the Second iJepartmenty ex 
officiis. Vice Presidents. 
William Mayell, Treasurer. 

Richard Varick De Witt, ^ 
Matthew Henry Webster and > Curators. 
James Eights, J 

A joint committee, previously appointed to examme the 
libraries and collections of the two Societies, and to make 
catalogues thereof, reported that the library of the First 
Department (or Society of Arts,) consisted of 277 volumes, 
and that of the Second Department (or Albany Lyceum,) of 
52 volumes, including pamphlets.* 

The committee further reported, that the collections in 
Natural History and the Arts, belonging to the First Depart- 
ment, consisted of 394 specimens, obtained either by pur- 
chase, or presented by the following persons, viz.— De Witt 
Clinton, Jonathan Eights, Henry W. Snyder, Edmund C» 
Genet, John Lansing, Jr. Jacob Green, Matthew Henry 
Webster, Theodric Romeyn Beck, Vinal'Luce, Sylvanus 
Fansher. 

That the collections in Natural History and the Arts, be- 
longing to the Second Department, consisted of 1473 speci- 
mens, (excluding the botanical collection) presented by the 
following persons, viz. — Stephen Van Rensselaer,t Stephen 
Van. Rensselaer, Jr. J James Hadley, David Thomas, The- 
odric Romeyn Beck, S. De Witt Bloodgood, Jacob Green, 
Lewis C. Beck, Matthew Henry Webster, Winslow C. Wat- 
son, George W. Bush, James Eights, Isaac Doolittle, Wil- 
liam Cooper, Mordecai Morgan, Samuel K. Kip, John C. 
Whiting, Ten Eyck Gansevoort, J. Smyth Rogers, Ebene- 
zer Baldwin, Joseph Henry, John L Godfrey, John Gris- 
com, William U, Titus, Elkanah Watson, Thomas Mather, 

* The namas of the donors of these, when presented, are stated in the catal(^e 
contained in this Appendix. 

f The donation of Mr. Van Rensselaer, consisted of a valuable collection of Ea- 
ropean specimens and a goniometer. 

X This donation consisted of a select collection of European minerals, (manj of 
Ikem rare) procured in Europe br Mr. V. R. and a suite of minerals, rocks and 
•arths, illustrative of the Geological and A^icultural Surveys of Albanf anil 
Rensselaer counties. 
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Gerrit Wendell, Richard Varick De Witt, Samuel L. Mitch- 
ill, William M. Hopkins, Timothy D. Wilson, Peter Seton 
Henry, Henry Inman, James P. Boyd, Stephen V. R. feo- 
gart, John C Morrison, Ashbel S. Webster, James G. Tra- 
cy, Perez Packer and Charles R. Webster. 

June 2d, 1824. The following donations were received : 
From Henry W. Snyder, 14 silver and 67 copper coins ; 
from Simeon De Witt, Chinese coins, balanus tintinnabu- 
lum, haliotis tuberculata, a dried specimen of the pulmo- 
naria virginica and a betel nut ; from Samuel M. Lock- 
wood, alabaster from Sandusky, Ohio ; from the President, 
Van Rensselaer's canal rocks, part 1, 8vo. ; from the Amer- 
ican Philos. Society, catalogue of its library, 8vb, 

July 14. The following donations were received : From 
Benjamin Knower, native sulphur, produced by the decom- 
position of pyrites, red ochre, and sulphate of magnesia, 
Guilderland ; from Volkert P. Douw, brown ochre, from 
Glenville, Schenectady county ; from William Mayell, coins 
and continental money ; from T. R. Beck, a suite of Amer- 
ican copper coins ; from James Eights, 61 species of insects. 
Lewis C. Beck deposited die right valve of die unio crassus, 
Saxu Var. giganteus, Barnes^ 

T. Romeyn Beck read a notice of the family of fossil re- 
mains, called trilobites, in which after stating the divisions 
proposed by Brongniart, he enumerated and named the 
specimens in the Museum of the Institute, belonging to the 
three genera of asaphus, calymene and paradoxide. He al- 
so mentioned, that he was unable to refer some of the spe- 
cimens in the Museum to eiUier of the genei^ of Brongniart. 
The collection embraces the following localities — ^Vicinity of 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; southern shore of Lake Ontaiio ; Cana* 
joharie, Montgomery co, ; Hudson ; Crown Point, Essex 
CO. ; Helderbergh mountains ; Coeymans, Albany co. ; 
Rochester, Monroe co. ; Seneca, Ontario co. This com- 
munication was accompanied by drawings. 

John R. Bleecker, deposited the specimen of calymene 
macrophthalma of Brongniart^ from which the plaster cast, 
sent to that naturalist, by Dr. Hosack, and used by him in 
describing the species, was taken. The locality of this 
specimen is Ulster county. New- York, and not as stated by 
Brongniart, the vicinity of Albany. 

Dr. John James deposited a specimen of asaphus, in lime- 
stone, from CroMi Point, Essex county. This beautiful 
relic is thus characterised by Dr. Bigsby, (Silliman's Jour- 
nal, vol. 8, p. 83.) «< Many asaphi from Montreal, lakes 
Seneca and Ontario, have a smooth coat of limestone^ gran« 
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ular or sparry, which conceals the abdominal Joints and 
lobesy and e:dilbits only the relieved outline of the cast ; but 
in a few, their structure is still discernible, as is well exem- 
plified in a superb specimen, in the possession of Dr. James, 
of Albany, in which, in fact, the greater part of this covering 
has disappeared* The largest American asaph which I 
have se^ is that of Dr. James." 

William Mayell read a paper on the processes used m 
hat making. 

In this communication, the author, who is a practical 
artisan, stated that the processes used by the hatter are me- 
chanical and chemical. The former are similar in all coun- 
tries, while the latter frequently vary. 

The operations included under the bead of mechanical 
ones, viz. bowings basoning mid plankingj were next describ- 
ed. It was remarked, that wool and the fur of different ani- 
mals, possess in various degrees, the property of combining 
by means of the hatters' processes, and in order to improve 
this, several chemical operations are employed. The most 
common of these, was the addition of wood ashes to the wa- 
ter used in boiling. The alkali in this or similar substan- 
ces aids in promoting the contraction or shrinking of the 
bat, and upcm the success of Uiis, its fineness and firmness 
depend. 

It is however, a very uncertain process, and workmen 
frequently fail in it. Mr. Mayell is inclined to ascribe the 
variety in this case to a want of attention to the proportions 
that have been found most effective. The quantities of sub- 
stances containing either the vegetable or volatile alkali, 
which are used in successful experiments, should be noted. 

Another difficulty attending the mechanical operations is 
the danger of shrinking too much. *« If the hats be not 
well boiled, their texture will be loose, and it will be impos- 
sible, perhaps to shrink them to the required size. On the 
other hand, the boiling, aided by the wetting and rolling, 
may cause too rapid a contraction, and yet, if the latter pro- 
cesses be discontinued, the texture of the hats will be coarse 
and harsh." 

To retard the shrinking^ brewers' dregs are frequently 
employed by some manufacturers, while others use them di- 
rectly for it. The reason of this diversity of result is thus 
explained : These dregs when fresh, contain a quantity of 
mucilage and saccharine matter and little or no acid. Their 
application will thus effect the first object. But if they 
have stood a considerable time, fermentation has gone on, 
and acetous acid in a greater or less degree, is produced* 
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TTUs acts like the sulphurous acid, and if mixed with the 
water, will accelerate the shrinking^ 

" Beer and vinegar dregs, are generally used by the Lon- 
don hatters, in the manufacture of fur hats, for the purpose 
of mellowing their hats and of removing the harshness that 
results from the use of the sulphurous acid." 

Mr. M. remarks, diat the Indian method of dressing bea- 
ver skins, is to steep them in the ley of wood ashes, contain- 
ing of course a notable portion of potash. 

September 1. The following donations were received : 
From the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
vols. 2d and 3d of its Journal ; from Peter S. Townsend, 
a collection of marine shells and corals from the Bahama 
Islands, crystals of salt from the salt ponds of Crooked Isl- 
and ; from Lewis C. Beck, a black lead coin, trilobite, and 
cast, Rochester, Monroe county ; from James Eights, speci- 
mens of organic remains, from the falls of Genesee river and 
the Helderbergh, salamandra punctata, Montgomery c6. 
and s. erythronata, from Albany ; from Stephen V. R. 
Bleecker, rattles of the crotalus faorridus ; from Henry W. 
Snyder, a collection of engravings and drawings, two spe« 
cimens of agate, from the falls of St. Anthony, on the Missis- 
sippi ; from Richard Varick De Witt, a living specimen of 
the testudo ferox, Pennant^ (trionyx ferox, Say,) from 
Cayuga lake, silver penny of Charles I. ; from T. Romeyn 
Beck, calymene blumenbachii, Ohio, 27 foreign copper 
coins, polished slab of marble, containing encrinites, from 
Cherry Valley, petrifactions from do. suite of minerals from 
Phillipstown and Coldspring, Putnam county ; from 
Thomas Mather, asphaltum. Island of Trinidad ; from 
James Macauley, a collection of mineralogical and geologic- 
al specimens, from the interior of the state of New- York • 
from Elisha Putnam, specimen of vegetable matter, ap- 
proaching peat, Delaware and Chesapeake canal ; from a 
lady, Hamburgh skilling, 1759, (silver) Gibraltar quarto ; 
from M* H. Webster, a catalogue of the minerals discover- 
ed in the state of New-York, 28 copper coins and julus tri- 
dentatus, from Guilderland ; from R. Webster, limulus 
polyphemus, from Long Island ; from De Witt Clinton, 
a preserved specimen of the hirundo fulva, Viellot; from the 
President, a collection of geological specimens from the 
route of the Erie Canal ; from Joseph Henry, one silver 
and one copper coin ; from John S. Phillips of Philadel- 
phia, 29 species of marine shells. 

The Hon. De Witt Clinton communicated a description 
of the testudo ferox, identifying the living specimai in the 
possession of the Institute, with that species. 
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October 13. The following donations were received : 
From M. H. Webster, four silver coins, vegetable impres- 
sions in slate, from Harrisburgh, Penn. two species of 
testudo and nine petrifactions ; from T.'R. Beck, stalactite 
(polished) from Mitchill's cave, Montgomery county, nitrate 
of soda from South America, sundry specimens of salt made 
by various processes, at Salina ; from R. Webster, a Russian 
coba, (silver) ; from H. W. Snyder, eleven silver coins, one 
copper do, and an egg shell of the ostrich ; from Barent S. 
Boyd, coral from W. Indies ; from John Finch, fossil echi- 
nus in chalk, from England ; from Ebenezer Baldwin, four 
shells of mother of pearl, Panama, S. A. ;from Peter Seton 
Henry, organic remains in limestone, Amsterdam, Mont- 
gomery county ; from Joseph Henry, specimens of litho- 
graphic printing on satin ; from James Eights, trilobites 
and other organic remains in limestone, Canajoharie, Mont- 
gomery county ; from Beck, Eights and Webster, sixteen 
specimens of organic remains from the Helderbergh ; from 
Peter Gansevoort, dried plants, from Franklin county ; from 
Lewis C. Beck, organic remsdns, from St. Louis, Missouri, 
Rome, Oneida county, and Rochester, Monroe county. 

James E. De Kay, of New-"!f"ork, communicated a notice 
of die testudo ferox. Pennant. 

T. R. Beck read a notice of the nitrate of soda, recently 
discovered in South America. 

October 30. Joseph Henry read a communication on 
the chemical and mechanical effects of steam, wjth ex- 
periments designed to illustrate the great reduction of tem- 
perature in steam of high elasticity when suddenly expand- 
ed. 

R. V. De Witt read a communication on the history of 
the steam engine, and exhibited drawings of its various 
modifications, which he presented to the Institute. 

The working model of a Watt and Bolton's steam engine, 
loaned by Mr. George Birkbeck of New- York, was exhib- 
ited, and its different parts explained by Joseph Henry. 

November 10. The following donations were received : 
From Professor Horace Webster, of West Point, suite of 
minerals, from that place and its vicinity ; from James £• 
De Kay, M. D. of New- York, sixteen copper and three sil- 
ver coins ; copper coins from John Meads, Hezekiah Skin- 
ner and M. H. Webster ; from James Eights, Pectin oper- 
cularis, from England ; from Orlando Meads, copper coins 
and fluate of lime, England. 

December 15. The following donations Were received : 
from John James, one silver and fifty-two copper coins ; 
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from C. N. Bement, four species of testudo ; from A. S. 
Webster, galena, banks of the Fever river, N. W. Territory, 
and camelian from St. Peters, Mississippi ; from Henry I. 
Linn, memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture,' vol. 1st ; from Samuel Webster, a sheet of pa- 
per, 21 feet long, manufactured at the Brandywine mills, 
Delaware ; from L. C. Beck, dried plants from the vicinity 
of Albany, and kelp manufactured at Salina ; from Simeon 
De Witt, sulphuric acid from a spring on (jtrand Island, 
Niagara river ; from Major Delafield, New-York, specimen 
of the root of a fern, from St. Michaels, Azores, (used in fill- 
ing matrasses.) 

December 29. The following donations were received : 
From H. W. Snyder, Haytian silver coin ; from^ James 
Eights, a species of testudo ; from M. H. Webster, beryl, 
(fragment of a large crystal,) Chester, Penn. and other min- 
erals ; from Duncan M'Kercher, organic remains, from Liv- 
ingston county. 

M. H. Webster read an account of the processes employ- 
ed in the manufacture of paper. 

L. C. Beck read the first part of a communication on 
lead and lead mines, including a minute account of the lead 
mines of the Western States. 

January 12, 1825. L. C. Beck read the second part of 
his communication on the lead mines of the Western States. 
A paper (selected) by the late John Shaw of London, on 
preventing the evaporation of spirits from preparations, was 
also read. As the author's anatomical pursuits enabled him 
to test the value of various applications, and as the subject 
is often a perplexing one to those engaged in the study of 
natural history, we republish his directions. 

"A piece of whalebone, such as is used by the umbrella 
makers, is to be cut to the diameter of the jar, the two ends 
are then to be nicely filed down to the shape of the convex 
surface of the inside of the rim, so that they may rest upon the 
rim of the bottle, but not project over the edge — to nicks in 
this walebone, the different threads, or still better, horse hairs, 
supporting the preparation, are to be attached. The jar be- 
ing now filled to the top, the rim is to be dried, and then 
smeared with a weak glue. A portion of an ox's bladder, 
which has been soaked in water for two days, is to be imme- 
diately put over the mouth of the jar and is to be bound firmly 
with twine, which is to be applied in a quantity sufficient to 
press the bladder tightly upon the lower part of the rim. The 
jar is then to be exposed to a current of air, that the bladder 
may dry quickly ; the following day, a piece of the sheet lead, 
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which IS used to line liquor chests, is to be cut to the size of 
the top of the bottle, so as to lap over the margin of the rinu 
It is to be fixed on with glue, and on the succeeding day, the 
twine by \^ich the first bladder was fixed, is to be taken ofi* ; 
all the surface of the lead and the portion of the first bladder 
surrounding the neck, are to be rubbed with a thin glue, and 
then a second piece of bladder is to be applied and secured ia 
the same manner as tlie first. The preparaUon may then be 
set aside, and in a few days the twine is to be taken off and the 
two portions of bladder are to be neatly cut, about a quarter 
of an inch from the rim ; the twine is then to be waxed and 
again applied over the bladder. The top and neck of the jar 
may be covered with a coating of black varnish, which is made 
by mixing a little lamp black, with the black japan used by 
coach painters." 

Annual Meeting, February 2, 1825. The Institute 
met for the election of its officers. 

A report was made, stating that the Third Department 
(that of History and General Literature) had been organub- 
ed during the present season. 

The following officers were elected in the respective De- 
partments. 

Ist Diriment 

Simeon De Witt', President 

Jonathan Eights, Ist Vice PresidenL 

Joel A. Wing, 2d Vice President 

William Mayell, Treasurer. 

Peter Gransevoort, Corresponding Secretary. 

Henry W. Snyder, Recording Secretary. 

T. Romeyn Beck, ^ 

John Meads, 

Charles R. Webster, 

James Stevenson, 

John Taylor, 

Elisha Jenkins, 

William A. Tweed Dale, 

Philip Hooker, 

2d Dg^arimenU 

Elisha Jenkins, President 

T. Romeyn Beck, 1st Vice President 

Stephen Van Rensselaer, Jr. 2d Vice President. 

Matthew H. Webster, Corresponding Secretary. 

Joseph P. Mott, Recording Secretary, 

Duncan M'Kercher, Jjreasurer. 

Lewis G. Beck, 

Matthew H. Webster, 

Richard V. De Witt, } Curators. 

William Cooper, 

Joseph Henry, 
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3d D^^rtment, 

idtm Chester, President. 

John W. Yates, 1st Vice President, 

Alfred Conkling, 2d Vice President. 

Frederick Mathews, Corresponding Secretary m 

Richard ¥• De Witt, Recording Secretary. 

James Edwards, Treasurer, 

The Institute then proceeded to the election of oflScers, 
when Stbphsn Van Rensselaer, was chosen President, 
and William Mayell, Treasurer. 

M. H. Webster read a translation of the 2d chapter of 
Brongniart on tiilobites, being an essay on the relation existing 
between those fossils and animals known at the present day. 

T« Romeyn Beck read a communication on the nature and 
properties of potassium, accompanied with experiments on 
that substance. 

February 16« The following donations were received : 
From Dr. William Basset, of Syracuse, (Onondaga county,) 
a collection of plants from that place ; from Dr. James M*- 
Naughton, copper coins of the present kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands; fit)m Professor Hadley, trilobites from Norway, 
(Herkimer county,) and Williamsville, (Niagara county,) 
abo petrifactions (uniyalve) from Adams, (Jefferson county) ; 
from William Cooper, fourteen copper coins and two silver 
cmns. Among the former was one with the inscription of 
" Washington, President, 1791," probably among the 4rst 
struck at die United States mint, and the die of which was 
ordered to be broken by Gen. Washington ; from M. H. Web- 
iter, fossil alcyonium, from Wiltshire, (England,^ and quills 
of the Hystrix dorsata ; from T. Romeyn Beck, oituminous 
coal from Tioea, (Pennsylvania.) 

Cyrus M. Stebbins, corresponding membeC) communicated 
a catalogue of plants, growing in the vicinity of the city of 
HudMk 

Among the most interesting are the following: Acnida 
cannabina, Arabis hispida. Arum dracontium. Arum virrini- 
com, Asplenium ruta-muraria, Asplenium montanum, Bro- 
muf ciliatus. Cactus opuntia. Campanula acuminata, Cimi«« 
eifuga serpentaria, Convallaria angustifolia, Convallaria 
steliata, Corydalis fungosa, Cymbidium hyemale, Dracoce- 
jdialum virginianum, Gerardia pedicularia. Glycine comosa, 
Gnaphalium decurrens, Gratiola officinalis, Gratiola pubes- 
cans, Helonias dioica, Hydrastis canadensis, Hyoserisamplex- 
icaulis, Kalmia latifolia, Lemna trisulca, Ligusticum levisti^ 
cum, Ligustrum vulgare, Liriodendron tulipifera, Ludwigia 
altemiforia,Mimulus alatus, Monotropa procera. Orchis oris- 
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tata, Orchis iacera, Orobanche uniflora, Orontium aquaticum, 
Polygala viridescens, Polygala sanguinea, Quercus falcata, 
Ranunculus reptans, Sarothra gentianoides, Spargwiium sim- 
plex, Sparganium natans, Siellaria palustris, Heteranthera 
reniformis, Helianthus strumosus. 

T. R. Beck read a communication on the bituminous coal 
af Tioga, (Pennsylvania.) 

A quantity of this mineral was received in January, 1826, 
from Mr. William De^Zeng, of Geneva^ with the following 
account of its topographical situation. 

"It is found at and near the south branch of the Tioga 
river, in the town of Covington, Wayne county, Pennsylva* 
nia, and about thirty miles south from Painted Post, and fifty 
miles south west from Elmira, (both in Tioga county,) in the 
state of New- York, following the course of the river. It was 
first discovered about the year 1796, by a Mr. Benjamin Pat* 
terson, while crossing the country with a party of German 
emigrants. In the course of a hunting excursion, he found 
the coal on the top of a hill, where the wind had blown over 
trees by the roots." 

Though the existence of this coal was thus known for years 
in the vicinity, yet the abundance of wood throughout the 
surrounding country, and the want of u good navigable con* 
reyance to distant markets, had hitherto prevented much at- 
tention to it. Blacksmiths near the spot have however, used 
it with success for some time. 

The colour of the Tioga coal is velvet black, and its Ittth 
ire shining. It is soft and easily frangible, soiling the fingers. 
Indeed^ in external appearance, it is difficult to distinguish it 
from what is generally styled Liverpool coal.* 

The experiments on its specific gravity and constituents, 
which were merely approximations, showed a striking simi- 
larity between it and the best kinds of British coal. 

An ounce in powder was put into an iron retort, and the 
heat of a portable furnace applied. Gas soon appeared which 
had the peculiar smell of carburetted hydrogen, when obtain- 
ed from bituminous coal, although there was less of petroleum 
floating on the surface than is usually observed. When two 
gallons were obtained, the process was stopped. Having been 
passed through water only, it was of course not pure, but it 
burnt with a yellow flame, occasionally mixed with blue. 
When washed with lime water, the flame could not be distin- 
guished from that of carburetted hydrogen, made in the com- 
i$on way. 

•T-^is name is given to moat of the bituminous coal brought to New-York from 
Euglaod. 
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M. H. Webster read a description of the Hjstrix Dorsata, 
or NcNTth American porcupine, with observations on its habits, 
illusteative of a specimen in the Museum of the Institute* 

L. C. Beck continued the reading of his communication 
on the lead mines of the Western States. 

March 2. The following donations were received : From 
Solomon Van Rensselaer, iron pyrites and bituminous shale 
from the vicinity of Albany ; from M. H. Webster, fossil 
pectinites from the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay ; fossil 
turitella from Fort Washington, on the Potomac; specimens 
of tlie tertiary formation of Maryland; English silver coin 
of 1786 ; from William Cooper, Maryland paper monev. 
1774. 

Simeon De Witt read a communication on the functions of 
the moon, as deduced from the total eclipse of the sun on the 
17th of June, 1806. 

Mr. De Witt also presented a drawing illustrative of the 
appearance of the moon, during the above eclipse. 

D. M'Kercher read a paper on the natural history of the 
black oxide of manganese, and its application in the arts. 

M. H. Webster read a description of a specimen of the 
Unio Crassus of Say, var. Giganteus of Barnes, deposited in 
the Museum by Dr. L. C. Beck. This specimen is a right 
valve, and was obtained by the depositor on the banks of the 
Illinois, where it is found in abundance. When compared 
with the specimens described by Mr. Barnes, in 6 Silliman's 
Journal, 118, it appears to be of much more magnificent di« 
mensions. Of these the largest weighed fifteen ounces and 
measured 

2.9 inches in diameter, 

4.8 " " length, 

1.2 " " breadth ; 
diameter of posterior cicatrix, one inch, and depth, 4 of an 
inch. Dr. Beck's shell measures 

3.4 inches in diameter, 

4.7 " « length, 

7.7 " " breadth ; 
its posterior cicatrix, 1 inch in diameter, and .3 of an inch in 
depth — weighs 1 9 ounces. It was described as being, shell oval, 
ponderous, rounded behind, angulated before, epidermis black- 
ish brown, interior surface considerably waved, cardinal teeth 
deeply sulcated, anterior cicatrix wrinkled and striated, nak- 
ed, pearly white, iridescent. 

Mr. Webster also mentioned, that during the present sea- 
son, Mr. James Eights had found three shells which were be* 
IiAved to be undescribed. One of these has subsequently been 
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described by Mr. Barnes, as U. alasmodontina, and by Mr. 
Lea, in III Trans. Am. Philos. Soc. as symphyneta compres- 
sa. 

Joseph Henry read a communication on the production of 
cold by the rarefaction of air, accompanied with experiments 
One of these experiments most strikingly illustrated the 
mat reduction of temperature which takes place on the sud- 
den rarefaction of condensed air. Half a pint of water was 
E cured into a strong copper vessel, of a globular form, and 
aving a capacity of five gallons — a tube of one-fourth of an 
inch in caliber, with a number of holes near the lower end, 
and a stop-cock Attached to the other extremity, was firmly 
screwed into the neck of the vessel : the lower end of the tube 
dipped into the water, but a number of the holes were above 
the surface of the liquid, so that a jet of air mingled with wa- 
ter might be thrown from the fountain. The apparatus was 
Aen charged with condensed air, by means of a powerful con- 
densing pump, until the pressure was estimated at nine atRKW- 
pheres : during the condensation, the vessel became sensibly 
warm. After sufiering the apparatus to cool down to mb 
temperature of the room, the stopK;ock was opened ; the air 
rushed out with great violence, carrying with it a quantity of 
water, which was instantly converted into snow ; after a few 
seconds, the tube became filled with ice, which almost entirely 
stopped the current of air. The neck of the vessel was then 
partially unscrewed, so as to allow the condensed air to rush 
out around the sides of the screw ; in this state, the tempera- 
ture of the whole atmosphere was so much reduced, as to 
freeze the remaining water in the vessel ; the stop-cock and 
tube at the same time became so cold, that the fingers adhered 
' to them in the same manner that they are sometimes found to 
stick to the latch of a door, on an intensely cold morning. 
This experiment was exhibited to the Institute within six feet 
of a large stove, and in a room, the temperature of which was 
not less than eighty degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

March 16. Frederick Matthews read the first part of an 
historical account of the Literary Institutions of the United 
States. 

L. C. Beck concluded the reading of his paper on lead 
mines. 

In this paper the author commenced with a notice of the 
various ores of lead, among which the sulphuret {galena) was 
particularly alluded to, as being the richest of all Sie ores, and 
In fact the only one that is extensively worked. The sub- 
species and varieties of galena were briefly described ; and 
the peculiarity observed by Williams in his Natural History 
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of the mineral kingdom, as occurring in the lead mines of 
Scotland — viz. the absence of fiuor spar as a matrix, was 
stated to be applicable in a good degree to our own country. 
^^ Fluor spar, it is true, is found associated with the sulphuret 
of lead at the Southampton mines ; but it is in very small 
quantities, and by no means constitutes the matrix. It also 
occurs with galena at Shawneetown in Illinois ; but in the 
extensive lead mines of Missouri and the Upper Missouri, it 
has not been discovered. 

The author next proceeded to a notice of some of the most 
celebrated lead mines in Europe, viz. those of England, 
France, Spain and Germany. In the former country, those 
of Derbyshire are believed to have been worked for centuries. 
As several blocks of lead have been found in this vicinity 
with Roman inscriptions,it is supposed that they were wrou^t 
by the Romans. 

In the United States, the different ores of lead occur in va- 
rious places in the Atlantic States, from Maine to Georgia. 
Generally, however, galena predominates, and is the ore 
which is most profitably and extensively worked. In the 
states of Maine and Vermont, galena occurs in small quanti- 
ties in granite and limestone, but no mines have as yet been 
opened. In Massachusetts a mine was opened at Southamp- 
ton, eight miles southwest from Northampton, and about the 
same distance from the Connecticut river, some time previous 
to the revolutionary war, but it was neglected for upwards of 
forty years. It was again opened in 1809. Professor Silli- 
man visited this mine in 1810, and published an account of it 
in Bruce's Minerological Journal. A more recent account of 
it has been given by Prof. Hitchcock in the 6th volume of the 
American Journal of Science. In Connecticut, galena occurs 
at Middletown and at Southington, associated with pyritous 
copper, in a gangue of quartz and sulphate of barytes. Tlie 
mines which were formerly opened at both these places, have 
since been abandoned. At Huntington, in the same state, 
this ore of lead also occurs in a similar gangue, and is worked 
principally for the silver which it contains, and which it is said 
amounts to 3J per cent. In New-York, the ores of lead are 
not very widely disseminated. Galena, however, occurs in 
many places, and a mine has been opened in Columbia coun- 
ty. In Pennsylvania, at Perkiomen, is a mine upon the old 
red sandstone formation, in which the galena is accompanied 
by the carbonate, phosphate, molybdate, and sulphate of lead, 
yellow blende, several ores of copper, and the scaly red oxide 
of iron. In Virginia, mines of lead are found on the Great 
JRLenhawa, about 25 miles from the southern boumjary of the 
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state, in which, according to Mr. Jefierson, the ore is. accom- 
panied with a small proportion of silver, and yields from 50 
to 80 per cent of pure lead. 

In passing westward, several localities of the sulphuret of 
lead might he enumerated in the state of Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee ; but in neither of th^se is it found in 
sufficient quantities to warrant mining operations. In Illi- 
nois, a short distance below Shawneetown, a lead vein occurs 
in a gangue of fluor spar of great variety and beauty — ^a cir- 
cumstance, as has already been remarked, somewhat uncom- 
mon in our country. The ore is the common galena, of sin- 
gular richness, and entirely destitute of silver. 

The chief object of the present communication being a no- 
tice of the valuable lead mines of the Upper Mississippi, a par- 
ticular description of them was prefaced by a rapid sketch of 
their history, which in fact forms an epitome of that of the 
whole country bordering on the " Father of Rivers.'' 

" After the discovery of the Mississippi river by the enter- 

Gising 'La Salle, settlements were soon formed on its eastern 
nks, to which indeed they were for many years confined. 
Here, engaged in the quiet pursuit of agriculture, the inhabi- 
tants soon established amicable relations with the savages. But 
this state of things was destined to be of short duration. The in- 
fatuation which in the beginning of the 18th century spread all 
over Europe, found its way also into the peaceful and seclud- 
ed settlements of the Mississippi. The dazzling prospect of 
'discovering the precious metals, was fatal to every other pur- 
suit, and created in the minds of men a rage for adventure — a 
thirst for speculation." 

" Such was the situation of the colony of Louisiana, and 
such the desires by which the French nation in particular 
were actuated at the period just mentioned. A report having 
been raised by a few straggling adventurers, that the precious 
metals existed west of the Mississippi, an expedition was pre- 
pared by the governor of the colony, with a view to ascertain 
upon what it was founded. This expedition visited the mines 
on the Upper Mississippi, erected a fort, and commenced a 
settlement ; but the prejudices of the savages were soon ex- 
cited, and the French found it prudent to abandon that part rf 
the country. They next turned their attention to the Missou- 
ri, where, though we are not accurately informed what min- 
eral riches they discovered, it is probable they did not answer 
the sanguine expectations of the explorers." 

" The wars in Europe engaging now the whole attention 
and resources of France, the colony of Louisiana was reduced 
to the most embarrassed situation ; and the king determining 
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to keep it out of the hands of his enemies, in 1712 granted H 
by letters patent to Anthony Crozat In this grant were in- 
cluded the propriety of the mines and minerals he should dis- 
cover ; the king, however, reserving to himself the fifth part 
of all ^e bullion of gold and silver, and one tenth of the pro- 
duce of all other mines." 

" The first effective mining operations were conducted by 
Philip Renault, who located himself about the year 1720, near 
Fort Chartres ; from which, he sent miners into various parts 
of the surrounding country. The result of these frequent ex- 
plorations was the discovery of those extensive mines at Po- 
tosi and on the St. Francois river ; and being now satisfied 
that no silver would be discovered, Renault turned his wlH>le 
attention to the smelting of lead — which, for some time, ap* 
pears to have been vigorously prosecuted." 

'^The complete failure of the Mississippi scheme, andthe 
return to France of Renault and most of his workmen in 1772, 
put a stop for a long time to the mining operations. At the 
close of the last century, they excited the attention of the 
Americans ; and from that time until within a few years 
since, they were extensively and profitably worked. But 
these have now been abandoned for the richer and more ex-> 
tensive veiiws on St. Peter's and Fevre rivers." 
t At Potosi the ore of lead is found imbedded in a stratum of 
stiff marly <^lay, varying in colour from a light brown to a deep 
red. It is also found in the limestone upon which this bed of 
marl reposes. The accompanying minerals are sulphate of 
barytes, calcareous spar, radiated quartz, (called by the mi- 
ners " mineral blossom,") iron pyrites, sulphuret of zinc, and 
carbonate of lead* 

This vein of galena probably extends, without much inter- 
ruption, from the locality just mentioned, nearly 600 miles in 
a northerly direction, being about 20 miles in breadth from 
east to we^t. The most northern point at which the ore is 
worked is at Dubuque's mines, 45& miles above St. Louis, on 
the west bank of the Mississippi. This mine, which was pro^ 
bably long known to the Indians, was visited by Julian Du- 
buque, a-Spaniard, in 1787, who purchased from the Foxes a 
tract in which the mine was included. Very little however 
was known concerning it until 1820, when it was visited by 
Mr. Schoolcraft, who represented the ore to be very rich, and 
to possess nearly the same geological relations as that of Po- 
tosi. 

The author next adverted to the dispute concerning the ge- 
ological character of this ore. Professor Keating, in his Nar^ 
rative of the Expedition of Major L<mg, maintains, with some 
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appearasce of truth, that it is not in its original site, but that 
throughout this whole extent, the galena is out of place. Set- 
ting aside the evidence of Mr. Schoolcraft, and that derived from 
personal observation, that the ore is often found in the transi- 
tion limestone ; the fact that this immense body of lead, un<* 
paralleled in the world, should be found as an accidental de» 
posit, would be quite too startling to the geologist. The 
clay above mentioned always reposes upon the transition lime* 
stone, and there is no doubt that it has been formed by the dis* 
integration of the rock which formerly constituted the bed of 
the ore. The abundance of the mineral so near the 8ur£M^ 
has prevented the sinking of shafts, except in a few instances ; 
and hence it has been generally supposed not to exist at all in 
the rock stratum — a mistake into which Mr. Keating, in 
common with others, has fallen, from not having personally 
•Jtamined these mines : Hearsay evidence, books, or even 
i|)ecimens, can seldom be depended on in matters of this sort* 

The most extensive mining operations at present conducted 
<m the Mississippi, are those of Fevre river, a short distance be- 
low Dubuque's mines. These operations commenced in 
1822 ; previous to which, however, the mines had been quite 
extensively worked by the Indians. 

Between the northern and southern points heretofore de-» 
scribed, galena has been found in various places. But in 
consequence of the vast quantity of the mineral found at the 
upper mines, and the ease with which it can be obtained and 
brought to market, few researches have been made at the in* 
termediate places. 

In general, the galena of this region yields from 60 to 75 
per cent of pure lead, the smelting of which is conducted in 
the simplest manner. Indeed, when compared with similar 
q>eration8 in other countries, they may be said to be altogeth*^ 
er crude and unscientific. Yet such are the abundance and 
richness of the ore, that many millions of pounds of the purest 
lead are annually sent down the Mississippi to New-Orleans, 
and from thence to the various other markets of the U. States. 

A number of specimens of agricultural products presented 
tx> the Agricultural Society of the county of Albany, for its 
premiums, in February 1825, were exhibited by Mr. Henry 
W. Snyder. 

April 13. The following donations were received : From 
E. C. Genet, a copy of his address, delivered before the 
Rensselaer County Agricultural Society, and also of his ad*» 
dress before the Society for the promotion of Useful Arts, de- 
livered February 5, 1824. 
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' Mr. Genet also read a communication on the application of 
steam to the aerial navigation of balloons. (This communi- 
cation, in an enlarged form, has been published by the author, 
under the title of '^Memorial on the upward forces of Flu' 
ids, fyc. 8vo. 1826.") 

Mr. S, De Witt read a paper on the application of soap 
alumina; to th^ manufacture of a water proof blacking. 

In this communication the author stated that in looking 
over Gregory's Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, he had 
noticed me following paragraph, under the article Soap. 
** Soap Alumina may be formed by mixing together solutions 
of alum and common soap. It is a flexible, soft substance, 
which retains its suppleness and tenacity when dry. It is in- 
soluble in alcohol, water and oil. Heat easily melts it and 
reduces it to a beautiful, transparent, yellowish mass." 

Having for some time suffered injury from shoes, made ei- 
ther too tight or of rigid leather, Mr. De Witt had recourse 
to the use of buckskin shoes. They answered his wishes, 
but they were found to be pervious to water, and their appear- 
ance was very soon injured by stains. Various expedients to 
obviate this were unsuccessful, until the use of the soap alu- 
mina occurred to him. The suppleness of the leather and its 
proper appearance were found to be preserved, and it was also 
made water proof. 

. The compound was prepared, by taking water, saturated 
with alum, and slicing into it from a common bar of soap, 
two or three inches of its length. This was then put on the 
fire to boil, but the soap, though it melted, did not incorporate 
with the mass. It was found necessary to beat the mixture to- 
gether, as is done by cooks, in beating eggs. The boiling was 
Aen continued until the evaporation of the water left the com- 
position of a proper consistence. A quantity of ivory black 
was then thoroughly mixed with it. 

After treating the buckskin shoes for some time with it, 
they could not be distinguished from the finest leather, and 
they were rendered impervious to water, by placing a layer 
of the soap between the under and upper seals. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a detailed report of 
the proceedings of the Institute since its formation, with a 
statement of the donations to the Library and Museum. 

April 27. The following donations were received : Frcto 
Rev. John Chester, Charles R. Webster and Joseph Heniy, 
silver and copper coins ; from T. Romeyn Beck, the Commis- 
sion of Henry Glen, Esq. as Town Clerk of the town of 
Schenectady, dated Feb. 27, 1767, and signed by Sir Henry 
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Mpore, then Governor of the colony ; from M. H. Web»ter, 
fibrolite from Pennsylvania, a snake preserved from Toime^ 
wantn creek, Unio, and a specimen of stained glass from the 
Old Dutch Church, Albany; from James Ferguson, correih 
ponding member, asbestus from Isle St. Joseph, River St. 
Mary, and sulphate of strontian, from Moss Jsland, Lake E- 
rie ; from James Eights, eleven specimens of minerals from 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island ; 12 specimens of fresh wa- 
ter shells from the Vicinity of Albany, of the genera Unio, 
Helix, Planorbis, Paludina and Cyclas ; from L. C. Beck, 
fourteen specimens of shells found in the marl of Salina, 0- 
nondaga county, of the genera Unio, Anadonta, Helix, Pla- 
norbis, Melania, Lymnsea, Physa, and Cyclas ; Geological 
specimens from Onondaga county ; various specimens of salt| 
made by solar evaporation, by evaporation with artificial heat| 
and by boiling, at Montezuma, Salina and Syracuse, with spe- 
cimens of residua, lefl after making salt ; fossil shells from 
Genessee river and the vicinity of Rome, Oneida county. 

A box, containing 38 specimens of wool from France, wai 
ffxhibited, illustrative of the utility of crossmg breeds, in im- 
proving the quality of that staple. 

Mr. Simeon De Witt presented a table of variations of tht 
magnetic needle, at Boston, Falmouth and Penobscot, from 
1672 to 1800, which he had obtained from the late General 
Schuyler. (See Transactions, vol. 1, Art. 1.) 

Lewis C. Beck read " An account of the Salt Springs at 
Salina, Onondaga county, with a chemical examination of the 
water, and of several varieties of salt manufactured at Salina 
and Syracuse^" This paper has been published in the New- 
York Medical and Physical Journal, vol. 6. 

Lewis C. Beck also exhibited experiments, illustrative of 
the nature and properties of pure alcohol, when deprived of 
all the water that usually accompanies it. 

The Rev. John Chester was appointed to deliver the annu- 
al address. 

June 8. The following donations Were received : From 
John S. Phillips, Philadelphia, fossils from the tertiary for- 
mation in France, including Dentalium, Oliva, Rostellaria, 
Echinus, and Chama ; specimen of the tertiary formation and 
helix algira (recent) from France ; Belemnitesfrom Pennsylva- 
nia ; from Joseph Henry and M. H. Webster, Gorgonias; from 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; two copies 
of its annual report, presented January, 1825 ; from Joseph 
P. Mott, copper coins ; from John Finch, 26 specimens of 
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fossil shells, frorri the tertiary formation of 'Maryland, with 
specimens of the formation. Most of the shells are describ- 
ed and figured by Mr. Say, in the Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, vol, 4 ; from Dr. Wendell, plates in 
Natural History from Rees' Cyclopedia ; from Lieut. Birds- 
all, U. S. army, Columba Migratoria, (stuffed) and a large 
sponge from the Pacific. 

The committee appointed at a previous meeting, reported 
the condition of the Museum and Library. 

From this it appears that since the formation of the Insti- 
tute, 89 miner alogical specimens, 45 geological, 103 of or- 
Sanic remains, and 338 zoological, had been added. — Total, 
30. Also, several collections of dried plants, with speci- 
mens in the arts, and 325 silver and copper coins, with 6 spe- 
cimens of continetital paper money. To the Library, only 
16 volumes and 6 pamphlets had been added. 

July 1. The following donations were received: From 
Harman V. Hart, an ornamented Sioux pipe; from W. H. 
Bogart, a Canadian copper coin ; from J. Trumbull Backus, 
cloth made from the bark of a tree in the Sandwich Islands^ 
worn by the natives ; from J. Ogden Dey, an engraved Map 
rf the northern part of the state of New- York ; from E. Van 
Alen, a map of the city of Albany; from Lewis C. Beck, 
several Indian ornaments, used by the Pottawatamies; from 
R. V. De Witt, an Indian tomahawk ; from C. R. Webster, 
an engraved map of the city of New- York, made in 1767 ; 
from G. Seely, a specimen of Cistuda, Albany. 

The Rev. Dr. Chester, according to appointment, delivered 
the Annual Address, before a large and respectable audience, 
in the hall of the Academy. The subject was, the intimate 
union that exists between the promotion of religion and of 
science and literature, and the duty of all, as christians and 
patriots, to promote those important objects. The author de- 
clined the request of the Society for its publication. 

ANNtJAL Meeting, February 1, 1826. The following 
officers were elected in the respective departments. 

lit D^artmenU 

Simeon De Witt, President, 
Jonathan Eights, let Vice President. 
Joel A. Wing, 2d Vice President, 
Henry W. Snyder, Recording Secretary, 
Peter Gansevoort, Corresponding Secretary, 
William Mayell, Treasurer. 
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T. Romeyn Beck, 

' James Stevenson, 

Matthew Gregory, 
John Tayler, 

Charles R. Webster, yCounsellora. 
John S. Walsh, 
Peter Wendell, 
Edmund C. Genet, 
Hugh Robison, 

2d Department, 

Elisha Jenkins, President. 

T. Romeyn Beck, 1st Vice President, 

Stephen Van Rensselaer, 2d Vice President. 

Matthew H. Webster, Corresponding Secretary, 

Richard V. De Witt, Recording Secretary. 

Duncan M'Kercher, Treasurer, 

M. H. Webster, 1 

R. V. De Witt, 

William Cooper, \ Curators* 

D. M'Kercher, 

Ebenezer Emmons, i 

No election was held in the Third Department, and the offi- 
cers of last year consequently continued in office. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer was elected President, and 
William Matell, Treasurer. 

The Curators reported, that during the recess of the Insti-^ 
tute, the foUoTving donations had been received : From Peter 
S. Henry, Gorgonia from Georgia; from Gideon Hawley, 
an engraved map of the Albany pier and basin ; from Joseph 
P. Mott, a collection of West India shells, and the annual 
reports of the New York Hospital, and Bloomingdale Luna- 
tic Asylum for 1824 ; from the author, Memoire sur la fab- 
rique du Magasin central des inventions nouvelles, par Q. Du- 
rand, Paris; from L. C. Beck, Boletus ignarius, from Pitts- 
field, Mass. ; Tremolite from Windsor, Vermont; Encrinites 
and Septaria, from Rochester ; from James E. Jones, an Eng- 
lish silver coin, (George I.) ; from David Hosack, M. D. his 
Medical Essays, 2 vol. 8vo. New- York, 1824; from William 
M'Culloch, copper coins and continental money ; from George 
W. Jewett, Hezekiah Skinner, William Stewart, James M'- 
Glashan, Rensselaer Westerlo and Dr. Ebenezer Emmons, 
forty-two copper coins; from Rev. Mr. Leonard, E. W. 
Skinner and Silas Bulkley, continental and colonial paper 
money ; from Charles Baldwin of New-York, Scolopendra 
Morsitans, from Carthagena, (South America,) and mother 
of pearl shell from the East Indies; from William G. Ver 
Planck, two specimens of Lacerta, from Mount Pleasant, 
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Westchester county; from Stephen Van Rensselaer, jun., 
crystallized chromate of iron, from Baltimore ; from Dr. Ja» 
cob Sherwood, of Newport, N. Y. orthoceratite in lime- 
stone, from the same place ; from Warner Daniels, calcareous 
concretion, from a cave in Clarendon, Vermont, and a speci- 
men of coral ; from Dr. W. Willoughby, of Newport, N. Y. 
Talpa Europea preserved, recent shells from the Niagara riv- 
er, and madreporite from the same ; from Rev. John Ludlow, 
peat from New-Jersey; from T. R. Beek, orthoceratite m 
limestone, from Trenton Falls ; two quartz crystals, contain- 
ing water from Newport, N. Y. ; quartz rock, containing 
drusy cavities, with some of the crystals coloured by anthra- 
cite ; trilobite and other petrifactions from do. ; also, Stew- 
art's Elements of Natural History, 2 vols. 8vo. From Wil- 
liam E. Greene, graphite from Worcester, Mass. ; from Pro- 
fessor Douglass, of West Point, a large collection of minerals 
and fossils from the vicinity of Lake Huron and Lake Supe- 
rior, also, several minerals from West Point ; from James 
Gough,a Haytien silver coin (Petion); from James Greddes 
of Geddesburgh, iron ore from St. Lawrence county ; asbes- 
tus with tremolite, from De Kalb, N. Y. ; from Philip S. 
Parker, dogtooth spar with strontian and echinite, from hock* 
port ; from James M'Glashan, and Dr. Ebenezer Emmons, 
five silver coins; from Edward Livingston, galena in quartz, 
from Wolfhill Mass. ; from James M. Gould, cloth made 
from the bark of a tree, worn by the Indians on the river Sinu, 
(S. America,) also the saw of a saw fish, from Carthagena ; 
from James Eights, 86 species of insects ; from Charles A. 
Clinton, a case for the above insects, also, a mountain hawk 
preserved, with a case ; from Charles D. Gillepsie, madre- 
porite from Wiltshire, (Eng.) ; from Joseph W. Lee, of But- 
ternutts, favosite from Fenner, (Madison county) ; from Greorge 
W. Clinton, 25 specimens of minerals from this state, prin-J 
cipally those found at Ticonderoga and Rogers' Rock ; from 
Albert Sinclair, of Jamaica, (West Indies) dogtooth spar, 
from Lockport; from Henry W. Snyder, trilobites, (asaphus 
and calymene,) ammonites and productus, from Trenton 
Palls, also, petrifactions from Paris, (Oneida county ;) from 
Paul Hochstrasser, petrified wood, with tufa and shells, from 
Chitteningo ; from the New- York Lyceum of Natural Histo^ 
ry, Annals of the Lyceum, vol. 1, No. 10; from Samuel L. 
Mitchill, M. D. New- York, memorandum of articles contain- 
ed in his Museum ; from Charles S. Parker of Liverpool, 
(England) a collection of foreign plants from Europe and the 
West Indies ; also, a proof engraving of the Parkeria pterioi- 
des of Hooker, discovered by Mr. Parker, in British Guiana; 
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from James Elkington, the proprietor, feathers of the cohdor, 
lately exhibited in this city ; from Dr. E. Emmons, eight an- 
cient Roman coins, obtained at Syracuse, in the Island of Si- 
cily ; 8 specimens of crania of animals, and 22 insects ; from 
Benjamin Atkins, crystallized garnets and geodiferous quartz, 
from Saratoga Springs ; snowy gypsum from Niagara, and 
pearl spar and gypsum in their matrix, from Lockport ; from 
William Martin, a species of moss, growing on a maple, from 
Amsterdam, N. Y. ; from James Geddes, amber found 34 feet 
below the surface of the ground, in the deep cutting of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake canal ; from Simeon De Witt, a 
fossil gryphite and haematitic iron ore, from the same locality 
as the last ; from Harvey Meech, a pigeon hawk, preserved. 
The above being an addition to the cabinet of 339 specimens, 
exclusive of the collection of plants. 

The Curators also reported, that they had purchased a liv- 
ing specimen of the Proteus (menobranchus lateralis of Har- 
lan) of Lake Erie, but that it survived only a few days, and 
b now preserved in spirits. 

February 15. The following donations were received: 
from Samuel B. Barlow, spodumene ? from Granville, Mass. 
and several copper coins ; from James Eights, an ancient Ro- 
man, and a Nova Scotia coin ; from George W. Clinton, al- 
um ore and iron pyrites, from Mount Independence ; from T. 
Romeyn Beck, a meteorological table for the year 1825, kept 
at Albany ; from the New- York Lyceum, Annals of do. No. 
11 ; from James E. De Kay, M. D. of New- York, the follow- 
ing pamphlets — Discours et Rapports lus dans la seance gener- 
ate annuelle de Societe Asiatique de Paris, 1825-Sixieme Ex- 
f>08ition publique de Societe de Flore, Bruxelles, 1825 — So- 
ciety de Geographic. Questions propos6es aux voyageurs, &c. 
Paris, 1 824— Assemble6 generate annuelle dela Societe de la 
Morale Chretienne, Paris, 1825 — Instruction sur Pusage du vin 
ie Kinkina de G. Seguin, Paris, 1824 — Rapport fait a' T A- 
oademie des Sciences de Paris, 1829, par Cuvier sur V on- 
rrage de M. J. V. Audoin sur le thorax des animals articulees, 
Paris, 1823 ; from the Literary and Philosophical Society, of 
New- York, volume 2 Part 1 of its Transactions. 

A communication was read from James GeddeSj corres- 
ponding member, on the geological features of the south side 
of the Ontario Valley, (see Transactions, vol. 1, Art. VIII.) 

A communication, from George W. Featherstonhaugh, on 
the principles of the natural draught of horses, was read. 

The practical importance of this paper to the commercial 
piart of the community, induced the Institute to direct its pub- 
li^fttion in one of the newspapers of this city. Its value will 
warrant its republication at this time. 
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"When the Canal was first going into operation, it was fre- 
quently observed, that travelling hy land would be so mudi 
diminished, that the consumption of horses would rapidly de- 
crease. The reverse is now said to have taken place ; and 
that horses are worn out in so improvident a manner upon the 
canal, that the demand for them is greater than it has ever been. 
The great waste of these animals and their consequent sufier** 
ings, has fallen under the observation of many intelligent and 
humane persons. It is not the interest of the owners of,4he 
animals to hurry them on to premature destruction,and4n most 
cases where this is done, it is owing to an ignorance of the 
principles, which should govern the adjustment of load and 
speed. There is a maximum of useful effect, which a horse 
can produce without wasting himself prematurely. Where 
this is exceeded it must be at the expense of his conatitutioiu 
These animals, so very serviceable to us, are certainly enti* 
tied to kindness at our hands, at least ; and although it is 
^metimes important that property should be transported with 
something beyond natural speed, yet in most cases, the proper* 
ty which is conducted upon the canal, cannot require the de- 
struction of the agents which perform that service. 

This paper aims at explaining the principles upon which 
their traction depends. The authorities which have been con** 
suited for results of experiments, are the most approved pnu> 
tical writers on the subject : and the sole aim of the commu*- 
nication is to do some good to the animals, as well as to their 
owners. 

The body of a horse constitutes his natural weight, and it 
is by his muscular power he is enabled to move it ; assuming 
the average weight of a useful horse to be half a ton, and di» 
viding his muscular power into eight parts, each part would 
have 140 lbs. to move ; of which one is for pressure of the 
load, the other seven for keeping up his action and weight. 
In rising an acclivity where his own gravity is equal to the 
force he exerts for the load, he must overcome that also, and 
use two parts out of eight of his muscular force ; of which 
he then has only six parts left for his action and weight. The 
evidence of this is seen in the exertion which he makes upon 
such occasions. But before the resistance he has to overcome 
is further spoken of, it will be useful to explain that term. 
When a body is in motion, its progress is retarded by the 
pressure of its own weight to the surface it moves upon. The 
friction or resistance thus occasioned, varies with the nature 
of the surfaces. Upon iron rail roads, it is estimated at one 
two hundredth of the weight of the load a horse can draw on 
wheels, where the load and the speed are adjusted. To over- 
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come this resistance, which varies from a hundred to a hun« 
dred and fiily, and keep up the motion unimpaired, a power 
must be applied equal to that of the resistance. Wherefore 
it is, that when an additional weight is attached behind him, 
to be moved by traction on a level, a part of his natural weight 
is pressed against the collar and traces, sufficient to overcome 
the resistance of the load. His remaining muscular force is 
employed to keep up the motion thus produced. The natural 

Eower of the animal thus divides itself into pressure to move 
is load, and muscular action to move himself in this state. 
The total power or strength of every horse having nfttural 
limits, it is evident, if the pressure is increased beyond its just 
limit, it must be at the expense of the muscular power, which 
will thus be untimely exhausted, and the utility of the animal 
destroyed before its natural period has expired. At 20 miles 
a day, he may drag a certain load every day for many years : 
if made to exceed that amount of labor he will be sooner worn 
out We are therefore so to use a horse as to get as much 
beneficial effect from him as we can, at a speed which ^will 
not injure him. Hence arise the important inquiries ; what 
ouffht to be every day's duration and extent of a horse's work, 
and how much load ought he to carry? It is found by calcu- 
lation, that the maximum of speed of an unloaded horse for 1 
hour in every day is 14. 7m. on a level ; and that his maxi- 
mum of speed when loaded, is one half of his unloaded velo- 
city. Thus if an unloaded horse can gallop one hour every 
day, at the rate of 14 miles and seven tenths, he can draw 
his load half of that distance in the same time. 

The following table, extracted from Wood, gives the law 
of the decrease of speed of an unloaded horse at his maximum 
speed. 

One hour in every day, m. 



2 


do 


do 


S 


do 


do 


4 


do 


do 


6 


do 


do 


6 


do 


do 


7 


do 


do 


8 


do 


do 


10 


do 


do 



14 7 
10 4 


8 5 


7 3 


6 6 


6 


5 5 


6 2 


4 6 



This computation is based upon the natural powers of a 
useful horse, and shows the performances he can, when unload- 
ed, do every day without injuring himself. Thus, although at 
his ^eatest speed for one hour, he can go 14. 7. m. still if his 
maximum speed is kept up for 6 hours every day, it will be at 
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tht rate only of 6 miles an hour; and if 10 hours, only at 
the rate of 4. 6 m. When loaded, one half of that distance 
is to be taken ; wherefore if a loaded horse is made to go six 
hours a day, his limit is 3 miles an hour ; if 10 hours, his 
limit is 2 miles and a fraction an hour. 

It appears from a range of experiments, that the distance 
limited by natural exertion, is 20 miles a day for every day, 
for beneficial eflfect : this may be performed in ten hours, or 
any other period not less than two hours. It is stated by that 
scientific and practical writer, Wood, that heavy horses with 
a load, fall into the rate of two miles an hour as their natural 
pace, and that lighter horses, under the same circumstances, 
increase that rate. This would seem to point to the conclu- 
sion that the respective rate of horses is as their own weights. 
It consists with observation that heavy horses find it conven- 
ient to move at a slow pace : on the other hand, some lighter 
animals of a keen spirit, are with diflSculty brought to a mod- 
erate pace, when their load is not more than a just one.— 
Whilst it is admitted that 20 miles a day for every day, may 
be considered the average distance for beneficial effect ; the 
longest period of continued action, or ten hours at two miles 
an hour, is thought to have a wearying and stupifying effect 
on many animals of a keen temper ; a speed equal to four 
miles an hour for five hours every day, is thought to produce 
premature stiffness of the joints. Tredgold, a writer of much 
investigation, thinks the average distance of 20 miles for every 
day, is best divided into six hours ; working three hours, and 
then, after an interval of rest, working three hours more.— r 
This would furnish a rule of three and one third miles an 
hour. 

As the object of this paper is to awaken attention to the abu- 
ses of horses in canal labor, in order to demonstrate the con- 
sequences which result from it, a brief comparison will be in- 
stituted of the nature of the motion on fluid and solid surfaces. 
And the demonstration will be clearer if we examine the na- 
ture of motion on rail roads. 

The great velocity of motion which can be given to bodies 
moving upon a plane of ice, by a power comparatively small 
to that required to produce similar effects on ordinary roads, 
is familiar to all men. These principles being constant, their 
application through the intervention of other materials, such 
as wood and iron, has been resorted to, with a view to pro- 
duce the same effects upon artificial roads. The best adapta- 
tion of them is found to be upon the smooth surface which iron 
affords. On an iron road properly constructed, it is lound that 
the moving power, whether animal or mechanical, has little 

7 
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more friction to overcome than that of the axis- The frictioti 
therefore remaining always the same, it is evident that an in- 
crease of velocity may be obtained, without a violent exertion 
of the moving power. That is to say, when a horse on a rail 
road can draw ten tons comfortably at the rate of 3^ miles an 
hour for six hours every day, if his motion is increased to five 
miles an hour for four hours every day, his consequent wear 
and tear will be owing entirely to the change of pace ; and 
will correspond to that natural wear and tear induced by the 
same change of pace in all situations. It is not so on a canal. 
The force which the moving power has here to overcome, is 
not friction, but resistance of the fluid. This resistance in- 
creases nearly as the square of the velocity. All writers con- 
cur in this fact. Where the speed on the canal is not greater 
than three miles an hour, the resistance of the fluid does not 
exceed the friction of the rail road ; but as the speed on a ca- 
nal is increased, and particularly on a narrow one, the resis- 
tance is found to increase, nearlv as the square of the increase 
of the speed. Supposing the horse to be drawing his load on 
the canal, at the rate of two miles an hour, the resistance at 
that rate assumed, would be 160 lbs., it is evident, since by 
doubling the speed the resistance is quadrupled, that by in- 
creasing his speed to four miles an hour, the resistance is in- 
creased four times, and that the horse has, instead of 160 lbs., 
no less than 600 lbs. to overcome ; and if the speed is further 
increased to six miles, the resistance is increased beyond the 
sum total of the horse's powers, which are seldom equal to 
1350 lbs. Here is one great advantage of rail roads over ca- 
nals. On the former, if the distance for the day is not increas- 
ed, the speed may be augmented from two miles an hour up- 
wards, without inconvenience. On the latter, every trifling 
increase of speed accelerates the destruction of the animal ; 
which at any rate of speed in canal labor is at some disad- 
vantage, the line of friction being oblique to the direction of 
his motion. It results from the calculatiiwis on this subject, 
that where the rate of motion on a canal does not exceed two 
miles an hour, for 20 miles every day, a horse will draw three 
times as great a load as he can on a rail road ; but where the 
speed is required to be at the rate of six miles an hour, for 20 
miles every day, one horse on a rail road will do the work of 
three upon a canal. 

It may be perceived therefore that the beneficial effects of a 
horse's labor, result from the systematic observance of the law 
of motion, and of his natural powers. It appears that where 
load and speed are properly adjusted, a horse will do his work 
comfortably every day for a distance of 80 miles. That this 
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^iistance with the same load cannot be increased without ii^ur- 
ing him. That upon a canal, a horse may drag near 80 tons, 
for 20 miles every day, at the rate of two miles an hour ; but 
that if his speed with that load is increased to four miles an 
hour, the resistance is quadrupled, and he is in fact made to 
do, whilst at that pace, the work of four horses. It is for the 
owners of those animals which perform canal labor, to see 
that the work is done systematically, and after some rule, 
consistent with the consideration they owe to the animals 
which labor for them, in the which also their own interests 
are inyolved.^' 

A communication (printed) from Professor Vanuxem, of 
South Carolina College, containing a mineralogical and geo- 
logical examination of the state of South Carolina, was read. 

Mr. M. H. Webster read a translation of Baron Cuvier's 
report made to the Academy of Sciences, concerning M. Au- 
douin's work on the comparative anatomy of Insects. 

March 1. The following donations were received : — From 
the Board of Agriculture of the state of New-York, through 
Jesse Buel, secretary, memoirs of the board of agriculture, 
vols. 2 and 3 : From the American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, transactions of said society, vol. 2, new series. 

Dr. L. C. Beck read a communication on some new spe- 
cies of the genus Rosa. 

A communication was received from the Hon. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, president, being a table of meteorological <^ 
servations kept at Washington, for 1825, by Rev. Robert 
Little. 

Dr. T. Romeyn Beck read a communication on insurance 
upon lives, as a branch of medical jurisprudence, (published 
in the New- York Medical and Physical Journal, vol. 6.) 

March 15. A communication from George W, Clinton, 
was read, being a description of the Hawk in the cabinet of 
the Institute. 

The only species to which this bird can be referred, are the 
Falco Lagopus or F. Sancti- Johannis of Wilson. It differs in 
some respects from the description of both of these, but it is 
probable that the great variety of plumage, so common in this 
genus, may explain the variation. 

This bird measures from the tip of one wing to the tip of 
the other, three feet eight inches; from the head to the 
extremity of the tail feathers, twenty-two inches ; its height 
18 sixteen inches. It is known in the vicinity of this city by 
the name of the ^^ Uland Hawk^^ probably from its search- 
ing its prey in the low moist grounds near the river. 
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April 5. The following donations were received : — Bitu- 
minous coal from Nova Scotia, from George W. Feather- 
stonfaaugh ; favosite from Olean Point, and anadonta margi- 
nata, Erie canal, frpm James Geddes ; cast of an eiicrinite, 
from the upper part of the Susquehannah, from Joseph Henry ; 
two copies of a " Memorial on the upward forces of the fluids, 
&c/' from Edmond C. Genet, the author. 

Dr. T. Romeyn Beck made some remarks on the analysis 
of the impure limestone (hydraulic lime) used in the con- 
struction of the locks of the Erie canal. 

This substance is found in large quantities in the western 
part of the state of New- York. Its properties attracted at- 
tention shortly after the commencement of the excavations on 
the western route of the canal, and at the request of several 
gentlemen, Professor Hadley undertook a hasty analysis of it. 
The constituents noticed by him, were as follows : — 



Carbonic acid 


36.05 


Lime 


25. 


Silex 


15.06 


Alumiae 


L6.05 


Water 


6.04 


Oxide of. iron 


2.02 



98.21* 
Mr. Henry Seybert published an analysis of this same sub- 
stance, in the second volun» of the Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, new series, p. 229, viz : 

Carbonic acid 39.3 

Silica 11.7 

Alumine 2.7 

Peroxide of iron 1.5 

Lime 25.0 

Magnesia 17.8 

Moisture 1,5 



99.5 

Mr. Seybert remarks, that it is evident that Dr. Hadley 
overlooked the magnesia which forms an essential constituent 
of this mineral. 

The object of the remarks of Dr. B. was to introduce the 
following observations of Professor Eaton, contained in his 
Geological Survey of Albany county, p. 20. « We analy- 
sed a specimen (of water limestone) from the Helderbergh, 
buTby a method which is not deemed the most accurate, and 



' Silliman's Journal, vol. 3. p. 231. 
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fbund 25 per cent of carbonic acid, 26 lime, 28> silex, 2 wa- 
ter, 18 alumine and magnesia, and 1 iron. We did not de- 
termine the proportions between the alumine and magnesia. 
As there is about four per cent of carbonic acid unaccounted 
for, is it not probable that it is combined with the magnesia. 
And may not the same conjecture be hazarded respecting the 
western water limestone, analyzed by Professor Hadley, in 
which there was also some carbonic acid unaccounted for ?" 

Mr. Seybert's paper was read in July 1822. The geolo- 
gical survey was published in 1820. 

Several specimens ofnativecarburetted hydrogen gas from 
Fredonia and Portland, Chautauque county, were presented 
by Dr. Elial T. Foote and Mr. Joseph Henry. On passing 
it through the apparatus used in burning the artificial gas, it 
was found to yield a beautiful clear light, corresponding in 
colour with the purest forms of manufactured carburetted hy- 
drogen. 

April 19. The following donations were received: — 
From his Excellency Governor Clinton, a bottle of the wa- 
ter used at the grand canal celebration ; from James La 
Grange, (a venerable citizen now deceased, 1830) the speech 
of George the Third to parliament, delivered November 80, 
1774. This was printed at Albany, February 9, 1775, and 
is curious from its probably being the earliest specimen of 
printing done in Albany, that is now extant. It purports to be 
" printed and sold at the printing-oflSce in Barrack-street,'' 
(now Chapel-street) ; from Simeon De Witt, two specimens 
of hydraulic mortar, composed of equal parts of water lime- 
stone and sea-sand, the one hardened under water, and the 
other hardened in the air, also a specimen of flat coral ; from 
T. Romeyn Beck, a collection of fossils and minerals, from 
the vicinity of Liverpool, (Eng.) received through Dr. Weth- 
erill, of that place. Among these are the following : Seve- 
ral specimens of ammonites, belemnites, nautilus, pecten, area 
and cardium, also jet, and alum shale. 

Mr. Richard V. De Witt read a translation of the Baron 
De Sacy's annual address before the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

1827, January 22. The curators and librarian reported 
the receipt of the following donations during the recess of the 
society ; from L. C. Beck, native muriate of soda, from Che- 
shire, (Eng.) ; from Messrs. Webster and Eights, shell marl 
and various petrifactions from Bethlehem, Albany county ; 
from Oran E. Morris, a fossil helix, found in the state of Ohio; 
from Elkanah Watson, anthracite in quartz, from Poughkeep- 
sie ; from the author, a manual of mineralogy and geology, 
by Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., Albany 1826; from James 
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EigbtSy 117 species of insects collected in ihd vicinity of Al- 
bany ; from Leverett Cruttenden, the head of the greyer fish 
from the West Indies ; from Dr. Peter WeiwleH, John C^ 
Backus, Warner Daniels, Charles R. Webster and William 
Caldwell, copper coins; from Dr. Emmons, two Indian axes, 
found in Connecticut ; from N. F. Beck, bituminous coal from 
Tryon county, (Pennsylvania); from Professor Vanuxem, 
Zircon in crystals, from Buncombe county^ North Carolina ; 
from Daniel Mitchell, a dress of an Indian chief, from the 
coast of California, made of various parts of the seal; from 
George W« Clinton, the cranium of an alligator from the south, 
orthoceratites in sand stone, from the Sault de St. Marie, cor- 
nu-madreporites in limestone, from the Erie canal, near BuP 
falo, siren lacertina (menobranchus lateralis*) from Lake Erie, 
six species of salamandra from the state of New- York ; from 
Richard M'Michael, a specimen of coral; from the Lyceum o{ 
Natural History (New- York) the concluding numbers of the 
1st vol. of its Annals, and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of vol. 2 ; from the 
Chevalier Kirckhoff, of Antwerp, a treatise by himself, enti- 
tled " Verhandeling over de Dampkringslucht, &c. Hoorn, 
1826" ; from Chas. S. Parker, Esq. of Lii^erpool, (Eng.) 
Chalmers' Algae ScoticsB, 1st vol. in folio, fruit o[ the BigncK 
Ilia corymbifera, from Demarara, fruit of the Barringt^nia 
speciosa, from Prince Edward's Island, fruit of the Manacaria 
saccifera and Dipterix odorata, from Guiana, asterias from the 
British seas. Echinus esculentus, trochus zizyphinus, mytilus 
edulis and anatinus, cardium edule, buccinum reticulatum, 
solen ensis, Tellina radula, Venus decussata, mactra subtrun- 
cata from Scotland, helix ovalis from Trinidad, and also a 
collection of British plants ; from Stephen Sewell, Esq. of 
Montreal, a map of the city of Montreal, by John Adams, 
1825, in three large sheets ; from Richard Webster, a speci- 
men (dried) of the bill fish of Lake Erie ; from R. V. De 
Witt, a horn obtained in excavating the cellar of the building 
corner of Eagle and State-streets, Albany — this horn is 
about three feet long and appears to be of the antelope; also, a 
fragment of the sheathing of a ship perforated by worms ; from 
Anson H. Center, two specimens of cancer from the sea shore ; 
from T. Romeyn Beck, a bottle containing water from the 
St. Lawrence river, cordage made from the wood of the palm 
tree, (this was made in Canada in 1824,) breccia from the 
Island of St. Helens, Montreal ; marble, black and dove colour- 
ed from Missisqui bay, agate from the shores of Lake Huron, 
agate and opal from Gaspe, (Lower Canada,) quartz crystals 
from Cape Diamond, Quebec, carbonate of lime, opntaining 

** Ncctorus m^culotut of Rtfineiqii*. 
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3heUs, from Montreal, dog-tooth spar and crystals of quartz in 
drusy cavities, from the Lachine canal ^ anomites and atrilo^ 
bite from Mascouchi river, (Lower Canada,) and strombus 
chiragra; from Andrew F. Holmes, M. D. of Montreal, 
pseudomorphous quartz from Scotland ; from the Rev. Isaac 
Ferris, a large crystal of quartz from Fish Creek, Saratoga 
county; from Simeon De Witt, gypsum (alabaster) from 
Sandusky, (Ohio) ; from James Eights, three pieces of Conti^ 
Dental paper money ; from John W. Farewell, of Hartford, 
(Connecticut,) 36 copper coins; from Edward C. Delavan, 
copper ore from the Schuyler copper mine. New Jersey ; from 
George Clarke, marly clay from Springfield, Otsego county; 
from Richard Webster, a medal of La Fayette, struck during 
the American revolution ; from the author, " Monograph of 
the doubtful reptils, New- York," by Rev. Daniel H. Barnes; 
from Teunis Van Vechten, magnetic iron ore, (an octaedral 
crystal,) from Essex county, New- York ; from John S. Walsh, 
a gallinule, (preserved) shot in the vicinity of this city, and 
also a halberd head with the stamp on it of the 62d or Royal 
American regiment ; from Joseph Henry, strombus pugilis ; 
from Dr. William A. King, a collection of fluviatile shells, 
from the river Ohio, comprising the following species, unio 
crassus, verrucosus, prolongus, cornutus, purpureus, plicatus, 
ovatus, triangularis, cunieformis, alatus, cylindricus, orbicu- 
latus, radiatus and ochraceus, and a species of anadonta. The 
thanks of the Institute were directed to be presented to Mr. 
Chas. S. Parker, of Liverpool, and Dr. William A. King, for 
their donations. 

Dr. Lewis C. Beck, exhibited a lamp without a wick, as 
recently described by Henry Home Blackadder, Esq. in the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. I. This lamp 
consisted of a small glass globe and a bent glass tube, support- 
ed on a proper stand. The tube is of the size used for ther- 
mometers, and it is passed through an elastic piece of cork, 
which is cemented to the lower part of the glass globe. When 
the extremity of the tube is above the surface of the fluid, (oil 
or alcohol) none of the latter can escape through it, but when 
the lamp is to be used, the tube is inclined or drawn down. 
The degree of depression is regulated by the size of the flame 
that is desired to be produced. 

A lamp of this description may be applied to many ordinary 
purposes, as well as in the laboratory. It is as readily lighted 
as a candle or a lamp with a wick, and the burner may be 
such as to produce a flame that is a mere luminous speck in a 
dark apartment, or such as to give a flame similar to that of an 
argand lamp with a wick. 
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Dr. L. C. Beck also exhibited models of crystals formed 
of spheres, illustrative of Dr. WoUaston's theory of the primi- 
tive molecules of crystals. The models were presented to the 
Institute. 

January 29. The following donations were received :— • 
From William H. Morell, corresponding member, the cast of 
an organic remain, (probably vegetable) from Chenango coun- 
ty ; from Rev. D. Brown, alum slate from the shores of Lake 
Erie ; from Philip Kelly, compact brown oxide of iron and 
anthracite, from Belmont, (Pennsylvania); from the New- 
York Lyceum, Annals of the Lyceum, vol. 2, Nos. 4 and 6 ; 
from Stephen Van Rensselaer, juh. a topographical model of 
the Alps, done in plaster, vicunas and alpacas wool, of their 
native colour, and also dyed with native Indian dyes, two spe- 
cimens of gold ore from Arequipa, (Peru,) and three specimens 
of silver ore from various mines in the same country. 

February 14. Annual Election. The oflScers of the 
respective departments, remained the same as in the former 
year, with the exception of the curators of the second. The 
following were elected : — 

Lewis C. Beck, Matthew H. Webster, Richatd V. De 
Witt, William Cooper, George W. Clinton. 

The Institute proceeded to the election of its officers, when 
Stephen Van Rensselaer was unanimously chosen Presi- 
dent, and William Mayell, Treasurer. 

The following donations were received : — From Isaac 
Mott, calcareous tufa, from Paris, Oneida county, and copper 
coins ; from Henry W. Snyder, a specimen of vermiculite. 

Dr. Lewis C. Beck delivered a lecture on the phenomena 
of magnetism, accompanied with appropriate experiments. 

Mr. George W. Clinton, read a communication on the gra- 
phite of Ticonderoga, (see Transactions, vol. 1, art. xxi.) 

Dr. T. R.^ Beck read some observations on the combustion 
of lime, by the compound blow pipe, and the application of 
the light thus obtained, to the making of surveys at distant sta- 
tions, accompanied with experiments illustrative oi the bril- 
liant intensity of light that is produced. The experiments of 
Lieut. Drummond, of the British enghieers, were noticed, and 
particularly his proposed employment of this mode of illumi- 
nation in the new survey of Ireland, directed by the British 
government/ 

March 7. The following donations were received : — From 
William J. Coffee, a specimen of kaolin from Kent, (Mass.); 
from D. M'Kercher, Hillhouse on the culture of the olive ; 
from Richard Jones, one silver and several copper coins ; from 
Charles A. Clinton, the American Encyclopedia, in 7 vols. 
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4to. New- York 1805. From the following members, a bust 
of the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, President, execu- 
ted by Mr. Coffee of this city, viz. Charles R. Webster, R. V. 
De Witt, Peter Wendell, William Mayell, Henry W, Sny- 
der, Elisha W. Skinner, Robert Boyd, Hugh Denniston, T. 
Romeyn Beck, N. F. Beck, Peter Bullions, D. M'Kercher, 
Lewis C. Beck, Joseph Henry, Matthew H. Webster. 

Dr. Lewis C. Beck read a notice and chemical examina- 
tion of the mineral water recently discovered in the city of 
Albany, on the premises of Messrs. Boyd & McCulloch. — 
(This communication has been published in the New- York 
Medical and Physical Journal, vol. 6.) 

Mr. Matthew H. Webster read a memoir of the life and 
writings of the Count La Cepede, translated from the Revue 
Encyclopedique. 

The Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer communicated by let- 
ter, from Washington, sundry meteorological observations for 
the year 1826, made at that place, by the Rev. Robert Little, 
as follows : 



1826. Thermometer. 


, rreatest height. 


Lowest height 


Mewi (emperatan. 


January, 


64 





36 


Febrifary, 


68 


11 


41 


March, 


79 


30 


49 


April, 


81 


31 


53 


May, 


93 


55 


73 


June, 


95 


64 


77 


July, 


96 


58 


77 


August, 


96 


60 


77 


September, 


92 


47 


72 


October, 


83 


31 


69 


November, 


71 


20 


48 


December, 


66 


8 


37 



Mean temperature of the year 58.03, being one degree more 
than 1825. Rain fallen during the year 24.70 inches. 

Matthew Stevenson, M. D. of Cambridge, Washington 
county, corresponding member, communicated a meteorolo- 
gical table for 1826, kept at Cambridge, as follows : 
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Df . Stevenson also communicated the following memoran- 
dum of the state of the weather at Cambridge, during the ex- 
treme cold experienced in January of this year. 



Day«. 

16 


Morn in?. 

—13 


Thebhohetbb. 
Afteraootu 

16 


— — 3 


16 


14 


20 


4 


17 


— 5 


12 


1 


18 


—22 


3 


— 3 


19 


—16 


2 


—11 


20 


—14 


— 4 


—18 


21 


—32 


4 


— 1 


22 


—14 


13 


9 


23 


11 


22 


20 



Mr. William Annesley made a verbal expositi(m of a new 
system of naval architecture, invented by himself, and illus« 
trated the same by models. 

March 21. The following donations were received :— From 
M. H. Webster, Voyage dans les Etats Unis, par Rochefou- 
cald Liancourt, 8 vols. 8vo. ; from Websters & Skinners, 
Prof. Eaton's Zoological Text-Book ; from T. Romeyn Beck, 
Woodarch's Conchology and Bigelow's Florula Bostoniensis ; 
from the New- York Lyceum, Annals of the New- York Lyce- 
um, vol. 2, No. 6 ; from Dr. Emmons, a collection of dried 
plants,* principally carices; from George W. Clinton, a medal 
struck by the city of New- York, in commemoration of the 
grand canal celebration ; from L. C. Beck, sundry minerals 
and specimens of the ultimate forms of crystals ; from George 
G. Jewett, minerals from Lockport ; from M. H. Webster, a 
specimen of nitrate of lime, being an efflorescence on a wall ; 
from Warner Daniels, iron ore from Moriah, Essex county. 

The following articles, the property of the first department, 
and not previously noticed, were laid on the table. Premium 
specimens of woollen cloth exhibited in 1809, 1810, 1811, 
1813, and 1815, to the society for the promotion of Useful 
Arts, bound in 6 vols. 8 vo. ; model of an inclined plane for 
canals ; a portrait, by Ames, of the Hon. Robert R. Living- 
ston, first president of the society ; specimen of raw silk, from 
SouthoM, Long-Island, and specimens of paper made from 
straw and from the conferva plant. 

Mr. Peter Smith, manufacturer, of this city, exhibited a 
bronzed kettle, and on motion, its examination was referred 
to a committee* 

Dr. L. C. Beck continued his lecture on magnetism, ac- 
companied with experiments. 

Mr. Joseph Henry delivered a lecture on flame, accompa; 
nied with experiments. 
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Mr. George W. Clinton delivered a lecture on repulsion, 
as a property of matter. 

April 25. The committee, to whom the bronzed article 
manufactured by Mr. Smith, had been referred, reported fa- 
vorably as to his skill and success in this experiment. The 
report contained a detailed account of the mode usually pur- 
sued in bronzing brass and iron goods and plaster figures, and 
also of bronzing in oil colours. The following is the conclu- 
sion of the report. 

"The method used by Mr. Smith in bronzing on copper, is 
by means of an oxide of iron, called purple brown. This 
powder is mixed with water to the consistence of cream, and 
applied to the surface of the article with a brush. It is then 
heated over a charcoal fire, to a sufiicient degree to §x the 
oxide upon the copper, and when cold, the superfluous pow- 
der is brushed off, and the article finished by hammering or 
rubbing with a brush. The greatest difiiculty in the process 
seems to be in obtaining the proper degree of heat necessary to 
fix the oxide ; if it be too great or too small, the operation will 
fail, the copper must be recleaned and the process repeated. 
A little experience will, however, soon enable the workman 
to determine the proper temperature." 

Mr. R. V. De Witt gave an account of an improved boiler 
for steam-engines, invented by Mr. Gallup, of Ohio. Mr. 
6's boiler is spherical, and the heat is applied in the centre. 
The principle made use of by Perkins in his steam-engine, of 
beating the water so that it is converted into steam on escap- 
ing from the boiler, is adopted by Mr. Gallup. 

Mr. R. V. De Witt also exhibited an iron rod, the end of 
which was coated with platina, intended for the extremity of 
lightning rods on buildings. These rods are manufactured in 
Philadelphia, and being superior to those at present in use, and 
particularly in preventing oxidation of the iron, deserve gen- 
eral introduction. 

Mr. William J. Coffee, artist of this city, presented to the 
Institute a bronzed plaster medallion of his Excellency Gov- 
ernor Clinton, for which its thanks were unanimously voted. 
Mr. Simeon De Witt read the following communication : 

CONICAL RAIN-GAGE. 

I shall now submit to the Institute the description of a rain-gage, 
which is simple in its conetruction, more convenient in its manage- 
ment, and which will show the amount of small quantities of rain 
more accurately than the most approved that has been brought into 
use. 

It consists of an inverted hollow cone, with an appendage to its 
base, opening like a funnel, of such a diameter as that three 
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inches fall of rain into it, shall fill the cone ; and a scale so gra- 
duated) as that when it is put down to the bottom of the cone, the 
water mark left on it shall show the quantity of rain fallen. 

The first thing to be attended to in the construction of this gage, 
is the scale. And as the heights of similar cones are as the cube 
roots of their contents, the contents of the cone being given and 
divided into any number of equal parts, numbers corresponding to 
the cube roots of those parts, will give the proportions of the divi- 
sions of the scale. 

In the example now given, the cone is intended to contain three 
inches or thirty tenths of an inch fall of rain. In order then to 
make a scale to measure these thirty tenths of an inch, the cube 
root of thirty numbers in succession, commencing with unity, must 
be found as the proportions of the scale in tenths of an inch. These 
cube roots are found by dividing the logarithm of each number 
by three and finding the numbers corresponding to the quotients. 
But the cube root of the highest number 30, being only 3,107, 
this mast be multiplied by such a number as will give the desired 
length of the scale, or height of the cone. 

For the construction of the contemplated sage, I have assumed 
6 for the multiplier, which will give 3,107x6=18,642 inches for 
the length of the scale or heighth of the cone. All the other cube 
roots, found as before mentioned, being also multiplied by 6, will 
give the several divisions of the scale measuring tenths of an inch 
&11 of rain. If the three first tenths of an inch be graduated ac- 
cording to the proportions found for the graduation of three inches, 
the result will be hundredths of an inch ; and this may be easily 
done, as shown by the diagram, where A B is made equal to 0.3 
and parallel to it, and has transferred to it all the divisions of the 
scale in their exact proportions, and these are then taken for the 
hundredths of an inch on the three first tenths of the scale. The 
tenths above the third, may be graduated sufficiently accurate for 
hundredths, by dividing them into equal parts. 

The diameter of the base of the cone is assumed at pleasure ; I 
have taken 6 inches, and its heighth as before stated is 18,642 in- 
ches. 

With these data the problem is then presented. What will be 
the diameter of the opening of the funnel, or rather what will be the 
diameter of a cylinder 3 inches high, the contents of which shall 
be equal to the contents of a cone 18,642 inches high with a base 
of 6 inches diameter ? 

As the capacity of a hollow cone is equal to one third of it cir- 
cumscribing cylinder, let D equal the diameter of the base of the 
cone = 6 inches, H its height =18,642, and 3 = the height of the 
cylinder ; required d, the diameter of the cylinder, the contents of 
which shall be equal to that of the cone. 

Cones and cylinders being as the squares of the diameters of 
their bases multiplied by their heights, the proposition, stated 
algebraically, will be thus : 

D»XH =d « X3, or D«xH =: d« or y/pi xH=d. 
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That is, the square of the diameter of the base of the cone, multi- 
plied by its height, divided by 9, and the square root extracted, 
will give the diameter of the cylinder; or in other words, of the 
rim of the funnel placed on the inverted base of the coney into 
which a fall of three inches of rain shall fill the cone. 

HereD=6; H=18,642; then, according to the formula, ^^ 
square of 6=36 multiplied by 18,642, the product divided by 9, 
and the square root of the quotient extracted will give the answer, 
that is 36X18,642=671,112 ; this divided by 9 gives 74,568, the 
square root of which 8.63 inches will then be the diameter of the 
rim of the funnel. 

The cube roots of the 30 numbers and their products, multiplied 
by 6, are as follows : 



Cube roots. 


Cube roots. 




1 - 1 X6=« 


16 — 2,529 X«=15,126 


2 — 1,260 7,660 


17 — 2,571 


15,426 


3 ^ 1,442 8,652 


le — 2,621 


16,726 


4 — 1,697 9,622 


19 — 2,668 . 


16,008 


5 1,7J0 10,260 


20 — 2,714 


16,284 


6 — 1,817 10,902 


21 — 2,769 


16,554 


7 — 1,913 11,478 


22 — 2,802 


16,812 


8 — 2 12 


23 — 2,844 


17,064 


9 — 2,080 ^ 12,480 


24 2,885 


17,310 


10 2,154 12,924 


25 — 2,924 


17,644 


11 — 2,224 13,344 


26 — 2,962 


17,772 


12 — 2,290 13,740 


27 — 3 


18 


13 — 2,352 14,112 


28 — 3,036 


18,216 


14 -. 2,410 14,460 


29 — 3,072 


18,432 


15 — 2,267 14,802 


30 — 3,107 


18,642 



According to these numbers, the scale is then graduated. 

From the construction of this gage, it is evident that the o/lener 
its contents, afler being measured and registered, are discharged^ 
the more correct will be the account, and that the facility with 
which this can be done, is much greater than that which is allow- 
ed by rain-gages of the common construction. 

Q:^ As the diag;ram, on a scale sufficiently large for a model, cannot be conre- 
niently published with the description, it becomes necessary to add a few remarks. 

The apex of the inrerted cone, in tb6 inside, most be wrought to a point. The 
lower part of the scale must be so shaped as to reach the botlom of the gage, or apex 
of the cone. The rim must be the frustum o( a cone, having its largest diameter 
8.63 inches, and its smallest 6 inches, to be soldered to the base of the cone. If its 
height be about 2 1-2 or 3 inches, it wiH ^i\re a sufficient slope to its aide to cause a 
downward inflectioa of the roost violent ram falling on it In putting down the scale, 
it must be as nearly as may be, in the middle of the gage. Before the scale is used, 
it may be rubbed with a piece of chalk, to show the watermark more distinctly. 

The dimensions of the gage may be varied at pleasure, according to the principles 
given for its construction. What 1 have assumed, I consider as best adapted to 
practical purposes. 

July 2. The curators reported the receipt of the following 
donations since the last meeting : — From John Bulkley, Pe- 
ter M'Kelvey and Ambrose S. Townsend, copper coins ; from 
John Gott, orthoceratite, from St. Lawrence county ; from 
Robert Yates, three specimens of the sea horse ; from Isaac 
Lea, of Philadelphia, fibrolite, from Wilmington, (Delaware) ; . 
from John B. Beck, of New- York, 12 London Almanacs of 
the year 1637, bound in one volume; from George W, Clin- 
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, ton, scapolite and green spinelle, from Frankliii, (New-Jer- 

^ sey) ; from Lewis C. Beck, various minerals from the states 

5 of Vermont and New-Hampshire, including marble (polished) 

from Pittsford, Shoreham and Middlebury, (Vermont,) quartz 
I aggregate from the the notch of the White Mountains, granu- 

I lar graphite from Goshen, (N. H.) macle from Charlestown, 

i (N. H.) ; from Andrew F. Holmes, M. D. of Montreal, va- 

t cious minerals from Montreal and the Lachine canal, serpen- 

* tine in carbonate of lime, from the river Ottawas; from Isaac 
M^tt, concreted carbonate of lime, from Canajoharie ; from 

* Edmund C. Genet, his vindication of his " Memorial on the 
upward, forces of fluids" ; from the New- York Lyceum, their 

J, Annals, vol 2, Nos. 7 and 8 ; from William Mayell, steel 

t grained iron ore, from Vermont ; from Dr. Daniel James and 

^ Erastus Corning, 12 varieties of gold ore and auriferous soils, 

^ (including a specimen of reduced gold) from North Carolina ; 

from L. C. Beck and Joseph Henry, an improved scale of 
chemical eqjuivalents, published by them ; from Henry W. 
j Snyder, a gorgonia. 

I The curators also reported that Mr. Williani Caldwell had 

deposited the following articles : An Indian pappoose coun- 
terpane, of dressed beaver, with bells ; four Indian pouches or 
I ^ shot bags,, from the Red River, worked in stained porcupine ; 
an otter skin pouch ; two gourd rattles for pappooses, and an 
Indian knife sheath with scalping knifes, (these two last from 
the Columbia river); three Indian war head dresses, the 
feathers of the golden eagle ; a bundle of Patagonian arrows ; 
a bundle of arrows of the Sioux Indians, and also several from 
the North West ; a hatchet ploughed up at fort William Hen- 
ry, head of Lake George ; an Indian knife sheath, porcupiite 
worked ; a calumet or pipe, from the Mississippi ; a toma- 
hawk taken at York, Upper Canada, in the attack under Gen. 
Pike ; a part of the keel of the ship Endeavour, in which 
Capt. Cook made his first voyage. This ship came to New- 
port, (R. I.) in 1792, where it was condemned as unsea wor- 
thy. The keel was purchased by a cabinet maker, and from 
him the present piece was obtained. 

Mr. Mayell gave an account of the processes used in hat 
making, accompanied with an exhibition of the diflerent states 
of the materials used, at the various stages of the manufacture. 
Dr. T. R. Beck read a communication on the disinfecting 
powers of the chlorides of lime and soda, as recently ascer- 
tained in France, by M. Labarraque. 

Mr. Deming presented drawings, and made sundry ex- 
' planations of a mode invented by him' of propelling canal 
boats by steam power. 
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October 10. The curators reported the receipt of the fol- 
lowing donations : — From Stephen Van Rensselaer, jun. sun- 
dry articles dug up on the west bank of the Hudson, near the 
house of Mr. V. R. four feet below the surface, viz. being vari- 
ous articles of iron, a human bone and a French copper coin of 
Louis 13th, in perfect preservation ; two German silver coins 
of Ferdinand the 2d, and a quantity of human bones being found 
at the same time. From Miss Carter, a part of a tree struck by 
lightning. It is about 18 inches in length, and the fibres through- 
out its whole extent, are minutely separated from each other, 
longitudinally, so as to resemble a skein of silk before it is cut ;* 
from George W. Carpenter, an asterias ; from W. C. Schuyler, 
T. Romeyn Beck, Peter S. Henry and M. H. Webster, a num- 
ber of copper coins, principally foreign; from Ebenezer Bald- 
win, specular iron ore, from Moriah, Essex county; from 
James Willard, of Schenectady, a silver coin of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 1568 ; from Dr. Grant, of Georgia, crystals of salt and 
crystallized pan scale, from Salina, also carbonate of lime from 
Trenton falls ; from George B. Webster, a specimen of bread 
fruit, brought by himself from the Sandwich Islands ; from 
Jesse Buel, geological specimens, from the Union canal, 
(Pennsylvania); from Guert Gansevoort, U. S. Navy, Turk- 
ish tobacco, from Smyrna, and stalactite from the Grotto of 
Antiparos ; from Rev. Judah Ely, a collection of organic re- 
mains, including univalves, bivalves and fossil bones from 
Hertford county, (North Carolina) from 100 feet below the 
surface of the ground, and 100 miles west from the sea shore. 

The curators reported that Mr. John B. Van Schaick, had 
deposited a collection of gold and silver coins of the present 
and late monarchs of Europe, collected by him while abroad. 

Mr. George W. Clinton read an essay on the properties of 
light. 

Mr. William Mayell exhibited a perspective view of the 
engine of the steamboat Victory, now building in this city, 
and also a model of the boilers, accompanied with explana- 
tions of both. 

Mr. Joseph Henry read a communication " on some modi- 
fications of the electro magnetic apparatus," accompanied 
with experiments, (Transactions, vol. 1, art. iv.) 

The Institute then adjourned to its annual meeting in 1828. 

* In the Rerue Encyc1op«diqae for Maj 1830, p. 498, it it stated that M. Arago pre- 
sented to the Academy oi Sciences, some fragments of a lam oak, struck by light- 
ning, which bad been sent to him bj the Duke of Chartres. One was ^ree feet long 
and divided into latbioftwo or three lines in thickness, and about eight or ten lines 
fong. The other, about fifteen lines long, was divided into a vast number of longitu- 
dinal fragments, and resembled the end of a broom. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
ALBANY INSTITUTE. 

Those mftrked f are Members of the First Department—J of the Second, and J of 
the Third. Those marked * arc deceased. 



*J Db Witt Clinton, LL. D 
j: Simeon De Witt, 



HONOBART MEMBERS. 

[By an article in the by-laws of the Institute, the Honorary Members of die rM- 
pective Departments were recognised as Honorary Members of the Institute, and 
the power of electing them hereafter is reserved to the Institute.] 

The Governor of the State of New- York, ex-ojgicio. 
f The Members of the Legislature, eoc-officio. 

Albany. 
Albany. 
J Baron Von Goethe, Saxe Weimar. 

JDavid HosACK, M.D. F.R.S. Netv-Tork. 

*f David Humphreys, LL. D. Connecticut. 

^Elisha Jenkins, Hudson. 

* j John Lansing, Jun. LL. D. Albany. 

Baron De Lederer, NewYorh. 

JJoHN George Lenz, M. D. Saxe Weimar. 

*f Henry Muhlenbergh, D. D. Pennsylvania. 

*f Richard Peters, LL. D. Pennsylvania. 

JWiLLiAM SwAiNSON, Great Britain. 

*JJoHN Tayler, Albany. 

j: Samuel Young, Ballston. 



NON-BSSIDENT AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS OF THE 
FIRST DEPARTMENT. 

[Formerly the Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts.] 



Abraham Adriance, 
Stephen Alexander, 
Benjamin Allen, 

* Joseph Annin, 
Moses Austin, 
John Ballard, 

* Samuel Bard, M. D. 
Robert A. Barnard, 
William H. Basset. 



Dutchess county. 
Madison county. 
Dutchess county. 
Cayuga county. 
Grune county. 
Onondaga county. 
Dutchess county, 
Columbia county. 
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Thomas Bicknell, 
Francis A. Bloodgood, 
Joseph Bloodgood, M. D. 

• John G. Bogart, 
Herman H. Bogart, 
John Brainard. 

Isaac Briggs, Civil Engineer. 
Charles C. Brodhead, 
Mieah Brooks, 

• John Broome, 
William Broome, 

• Jacoh Brown, 
Richmbnd Brownell, M. D, 
Thomas C. Brownell, D. D. 

• Archibald Bruce, M. D. 
Salmon Buel. 
George Bumford, 
Seth Capron. 

• William S. Cardcll, 
Moses Chapin, 
Josiah Chapman, 

James De Le Ray Chaumont, 
Philip Church, 
George Clarke, 
Aaron Clark, 
Asahel Clark, 
George Hyde Clarke, 
Timothy Clowes, LL. D. 
Stephen Close, 
Judah Colt, 
James Cochran, 
Walter L. Cochran, 
Alexander Coventry, M. D. 

• Isaac Cooper, 

• Hooper Cummings, D. D, 
James Dean, 

• Peter De La Bigarre, 
John Delamater, M. D. 

• Benjamin De Witt, M. D. 
John De Witt, D. D. 



Madison county. 
Tompkins county. 
Queens county, 
J^eW'York. 
Seneca county* 



Oneida county. 
Ontario county. 
JSTew-Yorh 
Dutchess county* 
Jefferson county. 
Albany county. 
Connecticut* 
New- York. 

Washington. 

Vermont. 
Monroe county. 
Rensselaer county. 
Jefferson county. 
Jillegany county. 
Otsego county. 
Ae?/;- York. 
Washington county. 
England. 
Long-Island*- 
^Saratoga county* 
Pennsylvania, 
Montgomery county. 
Montgomery county. 
Oneida county, 
Otsego county, 
JSTew-Jersey. 
Oneida county, 
Dutchess county. 
Herkimer county. 
New- York. 
JSTeW' Jersey. 
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♦ Frederick A. De Zeng, 
Dr. Jonathcin Dorr, 

* Caspar W. Eddy, M. D. 

* Andrew Edmeston, 

* Andrew Ellicot, 

* Effingham Embree, 
Adam Empie, D. D. 
George W. Featherstonhaugh, 
Peter Fleming, 

♦ Benjamin Ford, 

* Ebenezer Foot, 

John W. Francis, M. D. 
Henry I. Frey, 
David Gardner, 
Joha Lyon Gardner, 
James Geddes, 
Edmund C. Genet, 
George Gibbs, 

♦ Dr. James G. Graham, 
Jacob Green, M. D. 
John Griscom, LL. D. 
James Hadley, M. D. 

♦ Samuel Haight, 

♦ Samuel Hawkins, 

Cornelius P. Heermance, M. D. 

• Matthias B.Hildreth, 
John G. Hogcboom, 
Myron Holley, 
Adam Hoops, 

* Ruggles Hubbard, 
Jonas Humbert, 
Paul Hochstrasser. 
Jabish N. M. Hurd, 
Isaac Hutton, 
Isaac G. Hutton, 
James Hyatt, 
William H. Jephson, 
Benjamin Joslin, M. D. 
James Kent, LL. D. 
Harman Knickerbacker, 

♦ Dr, Oliver Lathrop, 



Ontario cotin^. 
Washington county. 
New-York. 
Otsego county. 
West Point. 
Long Island, 
North Carolina. 
Duanesburgh. 
Lower Canada. 
Albany county. 
Delaware county* 
New- York. 
Montgomery county. 
Long Islands 
Long Island. 
Onondaga county. 
Rensselaer county. 
New- York. 
Orange county. 
Philadelphia. 
New- York. 
Herkimer county. 

Greene county. 
Ulster county, 
[ Tompkins county. 
Montgomery county. 
Columbia cdunty. 
Wayne county. 
Albany. 
JSTeW'York. 
jyeW'York. 

Madison county. 
Columbia county. 
Washington county. 
Mw'Fork. 
New- York. 
Prof. Union CoUegi 
New-York. 
Rensselaer county » 
Montgomery county. 
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* Dr. Francis Le BnrroD, 
Morgan Lewis, 

* Ezra L'Hommedieu, 

* John Lincklaen, 
.Edward P. Livingston, 

* Robert R. Livingston, LL. D. 
Henry W, Livingston, 

* William Livingston, 
John Low, 

James Lynch, 

* Jared Mansfield, 
Thomas McAuley, LL. D. 
Archibald M'Intyre, 
Rev. John McJimpsey, 

Dr. Robert McMillan, U, S. Army. 

Levi McKean, 

WUllam J. McNevin, M. D. 

• John Melish, 
Thomas Melville, 

♦Morris S.Miller, 
Sylvanus Miller, 
Charles Mitchell, 
Samuel L. Mitchill, M. D. 
William W. Morris. 

♦ John Nicholson, 
Josiah Noyes, M. D. 

♦ John Ogilvy, 

* Beriah Palmer, 
Alden Partridge, 
Jonas Piatt, 
William M. Price, 
John Randel, jun. 
Dr. Stephen Reynolds, 

• John Russel, 
Samuel Russel, 

♦ David Rust, 

♦ Luther Rich, 

John R. B. Rogers, M. D. 

♦ Nicholas Romayne, M. D. 

• John B. Roroeyn, D. D. 
Bmstus Root, 



WaMngUm. 
DutchesB county m 
Suffolk county, 
Madison county. 
Columbia county, 
Columlna county, 
Columbia county, 
Columbia county, 
Saratoga county. 
New- York, 
West Point, 
Philadelphia, 
New-York. 
Orange county. 

Dutchess county, 
Neuj-York, 
Philadelphia, 
Massachusetts. 
Oneida county, 
^euh York, 
Maryland, 
JVew-York. 

Herkimer county. 
Hamilton College. 
Montreal 
Saratoga county. 
Vermont. 
Oneida county. 
New- York. 
Philadelphia. 
Montgomery county, 
Otsego county. 
JViagara county, 
Alabama. 
Otsego county. 
NeuhYork. 
JSTeW'York. 
New- York. 
Delaware county. 
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* William Ross, 

* Benjamin Sanford, 
Philip L Schuyler, 
Rensselaer Schuyler, 

•John V.D.Scott, 

Theodore Sedgwick, 

Alexander Sheldon, 
♦Dr. Asa B. Sizer, 

Nathan Smith, 

Peter Smith, 

William Souls, 

Horatio G. Spafford, LL. D. 

John Stearns, M. D. 

John Stevens, 

William L. Stone, 

• Farrand Stranahan, 
Prof. Theodore Strong, 
Selah Strong, 
Joseph G. Swift, 
Andrew Thompson, 
George Tibbits, 
Isaac H. Tiffany, 
Robert Tillotson, 

* Daniel D. Tompkins, 
Peter S. Townsend, M. D. 
Amasa Trowbridge, M. D. 
Henry Tucker. 

• John Tryon, 
Philip Van Cortland, 
Pierre Van Cortland, 
John C. Vanderveer, 

♦William P. Van Ness, 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, M. D. 
Herman Vosburgh, 

♦ William W. Vredenburgh. 
Noah Webster, LL. D. 
Charles Whitlow, 
James W. Wilkin, 
Jephtha A. Wilkinson, 
Westel WiUoughby, M. D. 
Dr. Erastus Williams, 



Orange county, 
Onondaga county. 
Dutchess county, 
Saratoga county. 
Greene county, 
Massachusetts. 
Montgomery county. 
Madison county. 
Herkimer county, 
Madison county, 
J^euhYork, 
Rensselaer county. 
New- York. 
JSTeW'Jersey, 
J^eW'York, 
Otsego county, 
J^eW'Jersey, 
New'York. 
New-York. 
JViagara county, 
Rensselaer county, 
Schoharie county. 
Dutchess county, 
Staten Island. 
New- York. 
J^eW'York, 

Columbia county. 
Westchester county, 
Westchester county. 
Kings county. 
Columbia county. 
NeW'York. 
Columbia county. 
Onondaga county. 
Connecticut. 
London. 
Orange county^ 
Otsego county, 
Herkimer county. 
Albany county. 
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Nathan Williams, 

* Polydore B. Wisner, 
Benjamin Wright, 
Joseph C. Yates, 

* Peter W. Yates, 
John Young. 



Oneida county, 
Ontario county. 
Oneida county, 
Schenectady county. 
Onondaga county. 



CORRBSPONDINO MEMBSR8 OF THK 8SCOND DEPARTMENT. 



Benjamin Allen, LL. D. 

William E. Aikin, M. D. 

V. Balch, 

John B. Beck, M. D. 

S. B. Bradley, M. D. 

Wm. A. Bird, 

Richard M. Bouton. 

Dr. Basset, 

David S. Bates, Civil Engineer. 

John P. Brace, 

Capt. Beach, Civil Engineer. 

Stephen V. R. Bogart, M. D. 

Wm. L. Brown, 

Chas. C. Broadhead, 

Timothy P. Beers, 

Levi Beardsley, 

Cyrus Bryant, 

Sherman Converse, 

Dr. Wm. Campbell, 

A. Coventry, M. D. 

Charles A. Clinton, 

De Witt Clinton, jun. 

George W. Clinton, 

Fayette Cooper, M. D. 

S. Clapp. 

G. W. Cartwright, 

John B. Crouse, M. D. 

Asa Christy, M. D. 

William Cooper, 

James E. De Kay, M. D. 

Daniel Drake, M. D. 

Professor Davies, 



Hyde Park. 
Ontario county, 
JVew-York, 
New- York, 
Monroe county, 
Buffalo. 

Syracuse, 

Connecticut! 

Geneva, 

Philadelphia. 

Utica, 

J^TeuyHaven, 

Otsego county. 

Cummingtony (Mass.) 

New-Haven, 

Otsego county. 

Utica, 

New- York, 

J^ew-Fork, 

Ontario county, 

New-York. 

Mount Pleasant, 
Bethlehem, 
Herkimer county. 
New-Fork, 
New-Fork. 
Cincinnati^ (Ohio.) 
West Point. 
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Mr. Duchatel, 
Rev. Chester Dewey, 
John D. Dickenson, 
David B. Douglas,. 
Isaac Doolittloj 
* James F. Dana, M, D. 
Samuel L. Dana, 
Henry W. Delavan, 
John Delafield, jun. 
Amos Eaton, 

Ebenezer Emmons, M. D. 
Bela Edgerton, 
Fay Edgerton, 
James Eights, 
J. W. Francis, M. D. 
Greorge W. Featherstonhaugh, 
John Finch, 

JamQs Ferguson, Civil Engineer.. 
ElialT.Foote,M.D. 
Asa Gray, M. D. 
Jacob Green, M. D. 
John Griscom, LL. D. 
Nathaniel Goodwin, 
James Geddes, Civil Engineer, 
Alpheus S. Greene, M. D. 
Isaac Hays, M. D, 
Wm. Hogan, 
Horace Hayden, M. D. 
Elihu Hedges, M. D. 
Wm..S. Hamilton, 
Seth Hunt, 

Charles Hooker, M. D. 
James Hadley, M. D. 
Cornelius P. Heermance, M. D. 
Robert Hare, M; D. 
W. Hyde, 

Z. H. Harris, M. D. 
Rev. Joseph Hurlburt. 
William D. Henderson, 
William R. Hopkins, Civil Engineer, 



Baltimore. 

PitUfiddy (Ma»8.) 

Troy. 

Prof. West Point. 

Bennington, 

New-Fork. 

BoUon. 

Saratoga county. 

New-Fork. 

Prof. Rens'laerSchool. 

Williamstown/Mass.) 

Clinton county. 

Utica. 

New-Fork. 

New-Fofie. 

Duaneshurgh, 

New-Jersey, 

Chautauque county. 

Oneida county. 

Philadelphia. 

New-Fork 

Hartfordj (Conn.) 

Onondaga county, 

Jefferson county. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin county] 

Baltimore, 

Orange county. 

Illinois. 

Alabama. 

New-HavenJ 

Fairfield, 

Ithaca. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Rochester. 

New-Fork. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Henry Inmaiiy 
Isaac W. JacksoRy 
Edwin James, M. D. U. S. A. 
Moss Kent, 
Willam Kent, 

Chevalier De Kirckhoff, M. D. 
W. Langstaff, M. D. 
Isaac Lea, 
Dr. Marvin, 
James O. Morse, 
EUice Murdock, M. D. 
Wm. H. Morell, Civil Engineer. 
William Merritt, 
Josiah Noyes, 
♦ Andrew M'Nab, 
Joel B. Nott, 
Thomas Nuttal, 
James Peirce, 
Ja(sob Pierce, 
Jacob Porter, M.D. 
J. Smyth Rodgers, M. D. 
James Renwick, LL. D. 
David Raymond^ 
William E.Rapelye, 
Walter Reynolds, 
Benjamin Silliman, 
Baron Alphonso De Syon, 
JohnH. Steele, M,D. 
Matthew Stevenson, M. D. 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
Thomas Sewell, M. D. 
Thomas Spencer, M. D. 
Dr. J. W. Smith, 

Lieut. J. W. A. Smith, U. S. Army, 
Richard L. Smith, 
Cyrus M. Stebbins, 
Lieut. Simonson, U. S. Army. 
Stephen Sewell, 
Lyman Spalding, 
Samuel Smith, 



JVeto-Forh 
Union CoUege. 

Plattsburgh. 
JVeuhFork. 

AntwerpjJ>retherlands. 
J^ew-York. 
Philade^hia^ 
Rochester, Monroe, 
Cherry- Valley. 
Schenectady, 

St. Johns, K B. 

Prof. HamUon CoH 

Geneva, 

Prof. Union College: 

Prof Harvard Univ. 

Greene county. 

Philadelphia, 

PlainfieU, (Mass.) 

Neuj-York, 

Prof Columbia CoH 

Baltimore. 

FishkUL 

Westchester county. 

Prof. Yale College. 

France. 

Saratoga Springs^ 

Washington county. 

Sault de St. Marie. 

Washington city, 

Madison county. 

Lockport 

Auburn. 
Columbia county. 

Montreal, L. Canada. 
Niagara county. 
Greene county. 
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Matthew Stevenson, M. D. 

John Torrey, M. D. 

William Tracy, 

Charles Tomlinson, 

David Thomas, Civil Engineer, 

Peter S. Townsend, M. D. 

Comfort Tyler, 

William U. Titus, 

Maj. Greorge Talcott, U. S. Army, 

WilUamTully, M.D. 

Lardne^ Yanuxem, 

Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, M. D* 

Henry D. Varick, 

David B. Warden, 

Charles Watson, 

Winslow S. Watson, 

Thomas S. Williams, 

Cornelius D. Westbrook, D. J)* 

William W. Woodbridge, 

Delos White, M. D. 

Canvass White, Civil Engineer* 

John C. Whitney, 

Thomas M. Willing, 

Horace Webster, 

Ashbel S. Webster, M. D. 

Dr. Christopher C. Yates, 



Washington eauniy, 
^euhFork. 
Tltica: 

Schenectady, 
Cayuga county. 
New-York] 
Onondaga county/ 
Neto-Fork. 
Watervliet. 
Prof. Tak CoUege: 
Mexico, 
New-Fork. 
Poughkeepsie. 
France. 
Essex county. 
Clinton eountyt 
XTUca. 
New-Fork. 
Hartford^ (^Conn.) 
Cherry-VaUey. 

Gt. Barrington^Mass. 

Philadelphia. 

Prof Geneva CdBegeJ 

Long-Island. 

NewFork: 
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fWilliam Alvord, 
{Joseph Alexander, 
Julius R. Amesy 
jHenry W. Bamman, 
jLewis C. Beck, 
*§Nicholas F. Beck, 
tjT. Romeyn Beck, 
$S.DeWittBloodgood, 
$Rev. David Brown, 
»tJ. M. Bradford, D. D, 
IJesse Buel, 
^Rev. Peter Bullioosi 



|Duncan M'Eercher, 

{James M'Naughton, M. D. 

{Orlando Meads, 

{Richard M. Meigs, 
*tRev. Alexander Miller, 

{Isaac Mott, 

{Joseph P. Mott, 

{Greorge Newell, 

§John T. Norton, 

{JohnR. Paige, 

$Philip S.Parker, 
^tGeorge Pearson, 
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^tAsa Burbank, M. D. 

^Benjamia F. Butlert 

jGreorge W. Carpenter, 

jWilliam Caldwell, 

^Archibald Campbell, 
♦tRev. John Chester, D. D* 

^Alfred Conkling, 

jWalter Clark, 

^William Cooper, 

^Edwm Croswell, 

lErastus Corning, 

|Hugh Denniston, 

Pldward C. Delavan, 

|Amo8 Dean, 

IRichard V, De Witt, 

tSimeon De Witt, 

{Charles £. Dudley, 

|£dward Dunil, 

tJonathan Eights, M. D. 

^Rev. Isaac Ferris, 

tL. Fidler, 
*tPeter Oansevoort, 

tPeter Gransevoort, 

f Matthew Gregory, 

jHenry Greene, M, D. 
♦tHenry Guest, 
f {Joseph Henry, 

tPhilip Hooker, 
*f Estes Howe, 

{Thomas Hun, 

{Oliver Kane, 

{Augustus P. Lawyer, HL D. 
*f Stewart Lewis, 
*f James Low, M. D. 

{Weare C. Little, 

{William L. Marcy, 

{William Martin, 
♦{Frederick Matthews^ 

t William Mayell, 
*fDr. WilKam M'CMandr 

tWiUiam A* M^CuUocbv 



{Titus W. Powers, 
♦tCharles Z. Piatt, 
*tJohn Reid, 
tHugh Robison, 
*f Philip Schuyler, 
*t Joseph Shaw, LL. D. 
{Elisha W. Skinner, 
{John S. Smith, 
tHenry W. Snyder, 
§Wm. B. Sprague, D. D. 
tJames Stevenson, 
*tJohn Tayler, 
f John Taylor, 
{Philip Ten Eyck, M. D. 
{John F. Townsend, M. D. 
^Isaiah Townsend, 
$John Townsend, 
{James G. Tracy, 
tWiUiam A. Tweed Dale, 
$John S. Van Renssela^, 
•tPhilip S. Van Rensselaer, 
f{Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
{Stephen Van Rensselaer, jun. 
{Philip Van Rensselaer, 
{Cortland Van Rensselaer, 
♦f Anthony Van Schaick, 
♦tGerrit W. Van Schaick, 
§John B. Van Schaick, 
tTeunis Van Vechten, 
tJohn S. Walsh, 
tCharles R. Webster, 
*t(jreorge Webster, 
{Matthew Henry Webster,^ 
$Rev. Henry R, Weed, 
tPeter Wendell, M,D. 
*tDr.EliasWillard, 
tJoelA. Wing,M.D. 
{Samuel M. Woodruff, 
{Richard Yates, 
*$John W. Yates. 
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